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Henry C3... Weber 


Conductor, Chicago Civic Opera Company 
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LUELLA MELIUS 
— , . . photographed in her home in front of a painting of her- 
WITH MILDRED DILLING IN SCOTLAND. self by a famous French artist. 
D — , . Herbert Carruthers, director of the British Broadcast 
) § : 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH ing Symphony in Glasgow; Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
( 5. and Donald Sutherland, dramatic director of the com- 
napped at Mackinaw Island, where he spent pany snapped after Miss Dilling’s fourth appearance in 


is summe? vacati mn Mr. Gabrilowitsch 1s Glasgow withing eighteen months. (See page 41.) 
rw busy fulfilling engagements as pianist 


throughout the Untied States 


ae cs 


nductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
? 


DANIEL VISANSKA, 
violinist and teacher of New 
York, who has reopened his 
studios for the season. Mr. 
Visanska also divides his 
time between Summit, N. J., 
where he is to be found on 
Vondays, and Stamford and 
New Canaan, Conn., where 
he teaches on Wednesdays. 
He spent the summer at Old 

Forge, l af 


GERALD REYNOLDS 
of the Women's University Glee Club, who wrote the music 
Century Pageant which was given this past summer at the Fon- 
Vusic, France. See Story on page 17. (Photo by G. Esparcieux) 











THE ELSHUCO TRIO 

(William Kroll, violinist; Willem Wiilleke, cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, 

pianist) which will give three subscription concerts on Wednesday evenings, 

November 14, January 23 and February 27, in the Engineering Auditorium, 

Vew York. The program for the first concert will include Brahms’ trio 

in C minor, opus 101; Vitezslaw Novak's trio (quasi una Ballata) in D 

Se minor, opus 27, and Schubert's trio in B flat major, opus 99. In commenting 

ALLEN HINCKLE} on one of the performances given by the trio, the critic of the New York 
American wrote: “For a decade (and more) this tiny orchestra has spread 
abroad the message of beautiful music, interpreted with that sincere devotion 

which spells success to the artists and delight to the auditors.” 


finds golfing a source of relaxation: (Left) the baritone facing the green two hundred and fifty 
vards away, and (right) “on in one.” Mr. Hinckley and Philip Mittel were frequent players at 
Provincetown, Mass., last summer. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telep Heights 2627 


Washing 








ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 


Member of my Fi aa a nba of Musical Art, 
after ‘ites in Europe, is 
ance see! nog 'LASSES 

EW 


Address: San Seems "Tenteel Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1st—ConpuCTor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Ef Fi 

Symphony Orches 
1769 Eastburn Aw Tel. Sovaddion 7068, N. Y. C. 








MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


InstTRUCTION Soro VIoLINist 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


at - Bertin Aeoteny 1986-37 
11 West 69th St. Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Tyale—-leecern ting Tary 
Normal Course for T: 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
or Tg Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 


Author of "Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
James Hi © said: “Mr. Robinson’s words are 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent ee 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: —_ 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 

nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House eniios, 1425 Broad- 

way, New Y 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 “Soom Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice Teacner anp Opera Coacu 
(Twenty yom, of successful teaching in New York) 
908 Beaux-Arts Bldg. 

Beacon and Eighth Streets, Los handins California 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 
Personal Address: 210 East 77th Serect, N. Y. 
Telephone: Rhinelander 217 
‘Wes York 


Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Lanting Fy Metropolitan 


Teacher "a noted in 
Authori' 424 on Voice 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by ay — artists 
Studios: 311 yet 85th New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


425 Broadway 
STUDIOS {270 we Washington Ave. 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Rivercide 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





SIN 
ourhkeepse, %. ¥. 
Albany, i ¥ 


puree. Y Ww York, N. ¥. 





Trinity 
476 West 144th Street 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





FRANKLIN CANNON 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Stupio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he oe & the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 


Mrs. William Neder. D ge 
William Neidlin, ieee Organist 
RECITALS— SCALES CONC RTS 
Instruction: "wae Piano, Organ, cory 

225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at Her 
SIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., 
Teleph queh 


Studio: New York City 


3307 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor oie g | p Semahens y Club 
First American School estra Players. A 
few vacancies for “° and wind instruments. 
3 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Ruesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, ya a and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipz N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West th ss Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU&£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
_ LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, —_, 32, (Metro- 
politan Opera House .), N. Yu 
ys and Settolere 


Wedn 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocar maga Srey oe ame 
Piano Students —— 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Siudio 
20 ae ie Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





TEACHERS’ NORMAL 
CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 12th to 22nd, conducted by 
Addye Yeargain Hall, Director of 
THE PIANO CLASS CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 
65 W. 56th St., 


Studio 307 Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
ork. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue $ 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 


235 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES pea AnCes, 
LYDIA LYPKOVS 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


he York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
61 Gramercy Park—North New York 
elephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., _ 44, New York 
Phone Academy 

) ee Mondays 
anaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


In Summit 
Stamford and New 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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Tel: Carnot 59—49 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





COURIER November 1, 1928 








BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING| 


OF PARIS 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 











oe 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 6 EAST 85th STR Incorporated 1878 
Under the aobeneuer of the State oe New ¥. ork 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
Announcing the Engagement of 


KARL JORN, famous tenor 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 








Ghe Cieteland Justitute of ()usic 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 





Presidents: 
FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 
develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time. 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, 


EUGENE YSAYE 


PARIS VII, FRANCE 














1892 1928 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Degrees 
Piacement Bureau 
FALL TERM 
Now in .Session 








PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Musical 


1 success In 


Musical 


Academy 


trair 


Philadelphia 
ing musicians 
Instruction 


5 wears of cautions 
Highest Standards of 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 

Spruce Street Philadelphia 




















Binghamton Institute | - 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK i 
PAUL A. JACKSON { 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enrolimen Dormitories 
teach! ng equipment 
I 


Directors 


Complete and pr actice 


FH ‘Oberlin, Ohio Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music, 


Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


Shaw, Director, 

















Pottsville, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC|| 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





MAIN LINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Fifth Season 


Leonard, Man 








Directors: Florence aging Director; Louisa Hopkins, Adolph Vogel 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Flute, Ensemble, Harp, Saxophone, Banjo 
SCHOOL WILL AWARD 
STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 


DorotHy Jones-Parry, Sec’y 107 Ardmore Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 




















GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. 


1430 Kimball Bldg. Phone Wabash 2293 





(Cincinnati Conservatory « 


Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


_Kimsaue HALL, Cuicaco, Tun, 








o Music 


INCORPORATES 


Piano, Theory, 














COLLEGE OF FINE “ARTS” 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Conretie, and Public School Music 
seading to the degree Bachelor of Mu 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music ceaiente. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC ee en a ee. ee 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according to the Ward 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING 
Address The Secretary, CatnepraL 1334 














JUSTINE 
Method 


Lessons in Vocal Production, 
Violin, Pian 


Organ, 
% Privately or class 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


| BLANCHE MARCHESI 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A_ school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the persona] observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 





_Appleton, Wisconsin 











ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


Apply Secretary Above Address 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 














‘PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 

Departments in PLTANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 

NORMAL COURSE 
Providence, R. I. 


509 Westminster St., Telephone: Gaspee 0997 





Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
Piano and Coaching of Singers 























COLLEGE a MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 








Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinncti and St. Xavier eee 





Children’s Department Dormitories d for Catalog 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI OHIO 
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R TOMARS 


0 VOICE SPECIALIST 
S corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


v *M ARGOLI CULTURE 


“L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Joos waste 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 6800 








M 851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


: ®& KYZER instruct 


Instruction 
Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


/ LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 

Tel. Rhinelander 1750 

~ brseneed pony Ine. 
rele 





3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer ie 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 929.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE fas 


Pianist 


$424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 

















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &. 
N. Y. 


eet 6 ie Tel. Circle 1617 


Met. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. ¥; 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care — Radio Program 
orporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West oh RF St., yA york City 
el 








8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 




















om>rr=g mocern 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
orum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
ego West “< Street 


ew York C “y 
Tel. Circle 781 








MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 

MUSIC CLASSES 
203 W. 8lst St., New York 

Susquehanna 8800 ™ 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address pi West 80th St., New York 
hone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


eacher of singing. Director G 
ven Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth _ 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 








a i Csiumber Nati 








Studio 522 


- f Circle 0116 
Steinway Hall, New York Telephone 


(Cath. 1560 


COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, IIL. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
‘Artist Teacher 


Beye ge 4 recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coa 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and a other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Obhto. 


om MOWE i Training 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 

















GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “‘Bubbles’”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY. Ww 
ONCERT SONG 


65 Grange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF Pe ne 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM |: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


606 Steinway Hane iow oor Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 
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L’Amore Dei Tre Re Opens 


Season at Metropolitan 


Ponselle and Martinelli Head Fine Cast—Brilliant Social Display 


Last Monday evening marked the long awaited annual 
musical and fashionable combination event, when the Metro- 
politan Opera House reopened its doors for the winter 
season, with a performance of Montemezzi’s flaming work, 
L’Amore dei Tre Re 

It is not necessary to dwell on what the Metropolitan 
premiere each autumn means to the various circles of the 
population of New York. The description is too familiar 
to bear reiteration. As a matter of fact, the evening has 
come to be a function and one of international importance. 
From the opening night of our Opera to its closing per- 
formance, the eyes of the cultured world are focussed on 
the singers, conductors, repertoire, and management. 

Even the gossip, intrigues, and the personal doings of 
the outstanding figures at the institution form the subject 
of news despatches to the four corners of the civilized 
globe. 
Fashion here still regards the Metropolitan as its own 
favorite domain. The list of box holders continues to 
represent the Who's Who of the inner sanctified social 
sisterhood and brotherhood. Belgravia guards its treasured 
stronghold valiantly. Only a small percentage of the newly 
rich and socially newly arrived have succeeded in gaining 
ownership or even leasing privileges so far as concerns the 
coveted boxes in the famous grand tier, or Golden Horse- 
shoe, as it is called by the daily newspapers. 

Of course the Metropolitan auditorium seating capacity 
is not made up altogether of boxes, nor do the audiences 
consist entirely of fashionables. The upper bourgeosie, the 
middle class, and even the “common people”—another pet 
newspaper phrase—are represented in large numbers. 
Some of the last named contingent constitute the brigade 
known as “standees,” and among them are very serious 
opera lovers, and very loud applauders and shouters of 
“bis” and “bravo.” (It has been suspected for long by 
cynical persons that such vociferous enthusiasm is not al- 
ways entirely disinterested. ) 

All the foregoing elements constituted the resplendent 
and picturesque audience of last Monday evening at the 
Metropolitan, when the curtain rose upon the atmospheric 
first act setting of L’Amore dei Tre Re. 

That opera may not be the choice of most of the 
groundlings but it is beloved of those listeners who like 
a musical score of deft and dignified facture, subtle feeling, 
and aristocratic lyrical expression. Such is the Monte- 
mezzi setting of Benelli’s artificial but powerful drama, 
and the work has won a standard place in the repertoire 
of the Metropolitan. Both the play and the music again 
registered strongly at the revival of Monday. 

A singularly fortuitous cast is available for the presen- 
tation here of L’Amore dei Tre Re. First in line is Rosa 
Ponselle, a rich voiced and resourceful vocalist and a vivid 
and warm blooded actress. This young artist has rounded 
out her earlier conception of the role of Fiora and now 
makes it one of the most telling in her roster of singing 
impersonations. Her tones sounded as fresh and mellow 
as ever at the premiere and her histrionism had all its 
wonted fervor. She looked superb in her period costumes. 

As Avito, the unfortunate lover, Giovanni Martinelli is 
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eratic successes. (See report of recital under “New 
York Concerts.” ) 











splendidly cast. He brings to the part a vocal organ of 
unusual power and resonance and a wealth of temperamental 
fire. He gave a distinctive and impassioned portrayal. 

Giuseppe Danise did as much with Manfredo, a rather 
negative element in the opera, as any baritone could be ex 
pected to accomplish. He is a finished singer and con- 
scientious actor. The vindictive and blind old avenger of 
his son’s honor, Archibaldo, was pictured by basso Pinza 
with resounding malevolence, and in the athletic scene 
he toted off the dead Fiora across his shoulder, with con- 
vincing muscular strength. 

For the rest, the cast was completed effectively by Mmes. 
Flexer, Falco, and Parisette, and Messrs. Bada and Pal- 
trinieri. 

Tullio Serafin was master of the baton and of the 

beauties of the Montemezzi music, whose glowing colors 
and climacteric moments were revealed by the conductor 
in their full splendor. 
_ At the end of the acts there were ovations for the lead- 
ing artists; between the acts there were happy reunions in 
the lobbies, and warm compliments and wishes for Giulio 
Gatti- Casazza and Otto H. Kahn, two men who work un 
sparingly for the artistic glory of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Paris Season Starts 
in Brilliant Fashion 


Three Orchestras and a New One—De Pach- 
mann’s Son Makes Debut—Hempel 
Sings German Songs 


Paris.—After the driest summer since 1864, the musical 
season of 1928-29 started with cold winds, rain, dull days, and 
a general feeling of depression. The concert halls were 
fragrant with moth, camphor and fur, with cross currents of 
eucalyptus from exhaled cough drops. Memories of seaside, 
mountains, and river boating quickly vanished when the 
music added its distraction to the laden atmosphere. 


First came the concerts by the Colonne Orchestra con- 
ducted by the veteran Vincent d’Indy, and the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra conducted by Rhené-Baton. This orchestra has 
moved into the more commodious and musically agreeable 
Théatre des Champs Elysées, but the Colonne organization 
remains faithful to the old Chatelet Theater where I used to 
climb into the upper regions when a student more than forty 
years ago while the original founder of the orchestra directed 
it. The concert of Sunday, October 7th, will remain memor- 
able for the extraordinary enthusiasm created by Jacques 
Thibaud with Lalo’s Symphonie. Espagnole. Thibaud has 
been absent from Paris for many months, playing in the 
Orient. His welcome home was something “formidable,” as 
the French say. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra begins its activities in a day 
or two under the direction of Albert Wolf. as the former 
conductor, Paray, has accepted a call to the orchestra at 
Monte Carlo. 

THE TALK oF THE TowN 


The talk of the hour at present is the new Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris, which is about to start its musical 
life under the auspices of the Pleyel house. There are to be 
many rehearsals for each concert, and the conductors are to 
he visitors. The conductors thus far engaged are: Enesco, 
Oskar Fried, Gabrilowitsch, Honnegger, Kleiber, Klemperer, 
Mengelberg, Molinari, Monteux, Ravel, Hermann Scherchen, 
Richard Strauss, Stravinsky. Bruno W: alter. The concerts, 
which will begin October 19, will be given in the Champs 
Elysées Theater until the Pleyel Hall is reconstructed. 

On Saturday evening, October 6, Arcadie Kouguell gave 
the first piano recital of the season. A moderately large 
audience listened to him without displaying much enthusiasm. 

he piano was uniformly too powerful for the small Chopin 
Hall. “Might is right” is not as good a maxim for an 
artist to adont as “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
This voung Russian. who has charge of the music in the 
American college in Syria, so T am told. nossesses an excel- 
lent technic, and his compositions show him to be a serious 
and well trained musician. On Sunday evening he gave a 
recital in the concert hall of the American University Club, 
the first of the season. 


THe Youncer De PAcHMANN 


The American Students’ Atelier in the Boulevard Mont 
parnasse also began its season of concerts last Sundav eve- 
ning. The pianist was Lionel de Pachmann, who evidently 
has a high regard for his famous father’s manner of inter- 
preting Chopin, several of whose works he played. As a 
composer he surpasses his father, so far as I know. His 
sonatina, and an extra number at the end, proved him to he 
a musician of classical tastes—almnst Mozartian in fact. He 
was warmly applauded. The violinist, who made her first 
public appearance in Paris on this occasion, was Constance 
Lucas. Her control of the bow, her trills, and her phrasing 
were alike excellent and her tone was musical. With time 
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ROSA PONSELLE, 

brilliant re-entry at the Metropolitan 

Monday evening in L’Amore dei Tre Re 

season Miss Ponselle will celebrate her tenth 

with the company, during which time she has 
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and experience she will add a little more dash and abandon 
to her numerous other good qualities. 
Hempet SINGS 

On October 9th, which happened to be the 
Saint-Saéns, Frieda Hempel gave the first of the season's 
concerts in the Grand Opera House, which was filled with a 
most enthusiastic audience. I greatly admired the famous 
singer’s interpretation of Schumann and Schubert. Her per- 
fect breath control, which enabled her to sing the longest of 
unbroken phrases with the greatest ease, her warmth of 
feeling for the music of the greatest German and Austrian 
song writers, and the beauty of her voice, made an instant 
appeal to her hearers. Among her many extra numbers | 
must especially mention the Nussbaum of Schumann, and 
Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song. Beside these com- 
positions the other numbers on the program seemed out of 
place. To me at least, the vocal arrangement of Strauss’ 
Blue Danube waltz seemed hardly worthy of the fine artist 
who sang Schumann and Schubert with so much under- 
standing. CLARENCE Lucas. 
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A New Society Organized by Prominent Musicians, 
Business Men and Social Leaders to Aid 
Young Artists 


Under the name of Schubert Memorial, Inc., a new 
society has just been formed to aid young artists in making 
their careers. Many noted names are connected with this 
new and important organization. Its president is Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Its vice-presidents are Harold Bauer, John 
Erskine, Harry Harkness Flagler, Ernest Hutcheson, Otto 
H. Kahn, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier and 
Clarence Mackay. Its treasurer is Cornelius N. 
secretary, Olga Samaroff; and its advisory board is com- 
posed of Artur Bodanzky, Walter Damrosch, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Willem Mengelberg, Ernest Schelling and Frederick 
Stock. 


The new society proposes to give two concerts this year, 
and two or more every year in the future, introducing at 
these concerts young artists of whose merits the directors are 
convinced. These are not to be debut recitals but concerts 
at which artists will be heard who have already proven 
themselves in previous public appearances. This 
owing to the brief period of time since the society was 
organized, the artists were not chosen by competition but as 
a result of the personal knowledge of members of the board 
In future, however, there will be competitions, and the 
judges will be conductors who are at the head of leading 
American orchestras. 

Schubert Memorial, Inc., is affiliated with no 
foundation, business or mercantile organization, or 
management. Arthur Judson is its official 
artists who are selected by the to play 
concerts will be free to manager they desire 
It will be no bar to their appearance with the society if they 
already have affiliations with some managerial office 

As to nationality, they must be American citizens, and 
they must have had three years recent education in America 


Ruth Shaffner Married 


Dr. Thomas Lucius Shaffner has announced the marriage 
of his daughter, Ruth May, to Lewis Frank Wiegand, on 
September 26. Miss Shaffner is well known musically as a 
concert and oratorio soprano. 
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Beecham, Minus Baton, Puts Pep 
Into London’s Autumn Season 


London’s New Orchestra in the Making—Bachaus Rediscovers Tschaikowsky- 
Emmy Destinn Reappears—Hans Kindler’s “Debut.” 


Scores 
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symphony, th¢ Beecham, is merely “Schu- 


1 conducted by 
mann at his worst.” 
New MAKING 
surprise was the excellent tone quality and 
B.B.C. orchestra which has now become in 
orchestra in London. It is the nucleus 
for the new, permanent orchestra which will materialize in 
its complete form next year, thus in a measure fulfilling Sir 
Thomas’ promises of last spring. 

The whole project and its fulfillment, by the way, are 
typically English. Twenty- five. years musicians began 
to complain of London's lack a good orchestra. Nothing 
was done about it and the Ras A a went on, apparently 
although most people admitted their justice. The 
Britons, who really are a sort of cullectinn Mr. Mi- 
waited in the hope that “something would turn up.” 
Eventually something did turn up: the invention of broad- 
casting. Now the directors of the Broadcasting Corpora 
tion have become England’s post-war Maecenas and, without 
any fuss, excitement or very radical action, London is get- 
ting for nothing what America has spent millions to achieve 
cannot wait a quarter of a century. 

The new orchestra, which will be the first in London to be 
modern lines prevailing in the United States, will 
‘ the best elements of the Royal Philharmonic, the 
London Symphony, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (now Sir 
Henry Wood's) and the present B.B.C. Orchestra into one 
great body of 200 musicians which, in turn, is to yield three 
distinct available for concerts (called the New 
Philharmonic), opera (presumably Sir Thomas’ Imperial 
League of Opera) and “light” broadcasting, Beecham is to 
have the picking of the personnel for the new “Phil” but who 
the drillmaster will be is not known. All portents would 
seem to Jeecham as the permanent conductor of 
But, although the scheme has been con- 
nected with his name from the beginning, he will probably 
not have the lion’s share of the concerts. He is distinctly a 
faddist as to programs, and as the B.B.C. is a semi-official 
organization which supplies music not only to London but to 
all of England, everybody’s taste must be considered. And 

there are more conductors in London than there are orches- 
England. 
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EmMyY DESTINN REAPPEARS 


The startling announcement that that great artist, Emmy 
Destinn, was to appear once more in .London, brought a 
crowd of old stagers to the Queen’s Hall, where a large or- 
chestral apparatus under Sir Henry. Wood and an impressive 
Anglo-Czech Committee had been enrolled in the cause of 
Czech music. It was a sad occasion, for the Emmy Destinn 
of glorious memory was replaced by a magnificent vocal ruin 
rhe old spirit, the full-blooded dramatic temperament, still 
through her performance of arias by Smetana and 

Slavic song | only one or two 


by Kovarovic ; but 
ligh notes reminded us of one of the most luxuriantly ex 
been heard. 


pressive voices that have ever 

An orchestral rhapsody, Taras Bulba, by Janacek, 
new to England was the interesting feature of the program. 
His program music, written in 1915, it definitely “dates,” but 
there are remarkable flashes of modernism both in the har- 

and the orchestration 
A Mozart VocuE? 

Mozart is bearing fruit and 
English popularity of Bach. 
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Beecham’s championship of 
Mozart promises to share the 
\ new critical biography of Mozart, by Dyneley Hussey, 
critic of the Times, has recently been published, also a new 
English translation of his letters. It is more than a coinci- 
dence, too, that two of the most interesting chamber music 
series—the Gerald Cooper Concerts and the concerts of the 
International String Quartet—feature complete 
Mozart's better known quartets—ten in number. The 
two of the International String Quartet series have 
held, and there was a large and appreciative audience. The 
quartet itself, led alternately by André Mangeot and Boris 
Pecker, is full of youthful enthusiasm and fire, which in- 
sures the listener against the lifeless polish and manufac- 
tured “gracefulness” which often prevents us from getting 
at the core of truly great works. 

Aside from its orchestral concerts the B. B. C. is pursuing 
its wild career as a champion of modernism, rather over- 
activities of the Contemporary Music Center, 
branch of the I. S. C. M. Sir eg ac! fascina- 
away from the first of the B. B. C.’s modern 
regretted missing Webern’s now famous 
20, and Wik quintet for oboe and strings. 
first I. S M. program a Petite Suite for oboe 
and cello (unique seahiasionts by an English youngster, 
Lennox Berkeley, was decidedly the most interesting and 
amusing. Its revolutionary crimson was flanked by two 
pleasantly “pink” attractions, a piano sonata by Ireland and 
a cello sonata by Frederic Austin, better known as the direc 
tor of the British National Opera Company. 

RE-DISCOVERING 

'schaikowsky, banished from our symphony concerts as 
hopelessly démodé, has found retuge on the program of a 
famous pianist. Wilhelm Bachaus played the Six Pieces, 
op. 21, which it is safe to say have never been heard in 
England or America. They are worth listening to, certainly, 
though they add nothing to our knowledge of the piano 
idiom as used by Schumann and Liszt. But they show us 
what a mastercraftsman this: much-derided Tschi tikowsky 
was, after all, in all that pertains to musical construction— 
melody, rhythm, harmony, counterpoint and form. They 

brilliantly played, and Bachaus is to be congratulated 
for having rediscovered them. 

At this concert Bachaus also played Schumann's fine F- 
sharp major sonata and.a Chopin group with really consum- 
mate mastery, eschewing the sloppy sentimentality and the 
abuse of rubato that has become almost-unbearable in the 
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recitals of popular pianists. He is about to play a recital 
consisting of five Beethoven sonatas, and a Schubert recital 
at the Centenary celebrations in Vienna next month. 

More SCHUMANN 

Schumann’s Kinderscenen, rarely heard in London, formed 
a delightful introduction to the well chosen though exacting 
program of Katherine Goodson’s last concert. 3rahms, 
Beethoven and Chopin were also represented and the pian- 
ist’s performance called forth the usual enthusiastic applause 
from her large audience 

One of the best piano recitals given during the last two 
weeks was undoubtedly Martha Baird’s. This popular young 
American pianist has evidently been working hard and to 
great advantage. She displayed a greater maturity, a poise 
and a musical insight which, compared with past perform- 
ances, were nothing short of astonishing. Her carefully se- 
lected program included Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, 
Schubert’s lovely little A major sonata (op. 120), two 
Légendes by Lyell Barbour and a short Chopin group. 

Barbour’s two pieces deserve particular mention for their 
quite personal style and as a revelation of genuine tempera- 
ment. This young American composer is unquestionably 
gifted, and the Légendes are a distinct acquisition to modern 
piano literature. 

Two YounG SINGERS 

While we are on the subject of promising young men, two 
singers must be added to this category. One is Frank Phil- 
lips, the young English bass who made such a successful 
debut with the Eaton Choral Society in Toronto last spring. 
He has all the technical equipment of a first class singer, 
including a large, resonant voice well under control, and 
excellent diction. The fact that his program was too uni- 
formly sombre and that he seems to prefer declamation to 
the lyrical style may be attributable to his youth. 

The other singer is a bass-baritone, Dale Smith by name, 
and also an Englishman, who has chosen the hard path of 
lieder singing for his career. Earnestness of purpose and 
high artistic ideals coupled to a big voice with a long range 
and moments of surprising beauty, mark him for an artist 
with a future. 

KINDLER’s “Debut” 

So far as present memory goes Hans Kindler has never 
appeared as a recitalist in London, so the critics were sur- 
prised to hear a full-fledged master instead of a débutant. 
Kindler immediately established his rank as a cellist; but 
his style in a Valentini sonata of about 1700 was rather like 
painting the lily. The Bach C major suite for cello solo 
showed the mettle of the man. 

Dorothy Helmrich’s recent song recital was distinguished 
chiefly for the singer’s evident joy in her songs and in her 
own very adequate vocal equipment that communicated itself 
to her large and appreciative audience. Her program was 
of the historical type which has come into vogue during the 
last ten years, and which ranged, in this case, from Scar- 
latti to the latest songs by English song writers. 

What with chamber music concerts and orchestral ap- 
pearances Adila Fachiri has been one of the most prominent 
figures in London concert halls this autumn. Her activities 
culminated recently in a two-violin recital given with her 
sister, Yelly d’Aranyi, in which their excellent ensemble and 
refreshing spontaneity brought down lavish praise upon their 
heads. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
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Hamburg Mounts an Excellent Production 


HambBurc.—Ildebrando Pizzetti’s opera, Debora and Jael, 
had its first German performance in Hamburg on Sep- 
tember 26. Since its world premiére at the Scala in De- 
cember, 1922, it has not been discussed in detail in the 
MusIcaAL CouriER, so a word about the _work itself may 
well be in place here, especially in view of the forthcoming 
production at the Metropolitan. 

The libretto, also by Pizzetti, is based on the Bible story 
of Debora in the Book of Judges. But however much its 
stern pathos may have appealed to the composer’s ascetic 
nature, his intelligence was not satisfied with the reason 
for Jael’s murder of Sisera, the hostile general. Pizzetti has 
therefore supplied a psychological explanation. 

A REvIsEp PLor 

Jael falls in love with Sisera, who has fled to her house 
after the battle, exhausted and defeated. Torn between this 
love, which smacks of treason, and her fear of God, who 
has won the battle for the Israelites, and urged on, more- 
over, by a desire to save Sisera from the vengeance of 
his conquerors, she becomes the victim of her conflicting 
emotions and in a moment of despair plunges the nail into 
Sisera’s temple while he sleeps. In supplying this plausible 
basis for Jael’s act, however, Pizzetti softens the savage 
grandeur of the original story and thereby weakens his 
dramatic situation. 

Nor does his music go far to corect this shortcoming. 
His desire to avoid the paths followed by Wagner and 
Verdi seems to have left him rather embarrassed as to just 
what course to pursue, especially as his seriousness and 
ethical standards keep him from the sensationalism of many 
a prominent colleague in the field of modern music. He 
finally seeks refuge, here, in a drawn-out chant-like declama- 
tion which soon wearies the listener. The work contains 
little of the plastic melodic line that one looks for in an 
Italian composer. 

Within the limitations of this half Oriental, half Gre- 
gorian style, however, Pizzetti’s music bears the stamp of 
decided individuality. There is no lack of masterly touches 
in the broad choral scenes and in many a lyric episode of 
peculiar beauty. Moreover, the work bears no traces of 
banality or vulgarity. Like Pfitzner’s Palestrina, Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex, Hindemith’s Cardillac and a number of other 
modern operas, Debora and Jael would make a better ora- 
torio than music drama. 

The performance in Hamburg was prepared with the 
utmost care. Werner Wolff’s able and enthusiastic conduct- 
ing, Leopold Sachse’s colorful production, and the excellent 
performance of the singers, Emmi Land, Sabine Kalter, 
Gunnar Graarud and Josef Degler, all did honor to the best 
traditions of the Hamburg Opera. H. L. 
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Bertin.—The flood of symphony concerts, all conducted 
by champions of the baton, will be more formidable in 1928- 
29 than ever before in B erlin, No less than seven big series, 
making a total of seventy concerts, have been announced, 
besides the half dozen or so single concerts. During Sep- 
tember, there have been only a few forerunners of this sym- 
phonic avalanche. Dr. Ernst Kunwald, well known to the 
American public from his former musical activities in Cin- 
cinnati, made his debut as successor to the late Emil Bohnke, 
with eminent success. 

The Berlin Symphony Orchestra has been most assidu- 
ously trained by Dr. Kunwald for the last two months, and 
the Berlin Press has been unanimous in its laudatory aston- 
ishment over the result. Dr. Kunwald has succeeded in 
making what has always been a second-rate orchestra into 
an organization equal to very high demands. His interpre- 
tations, especially of Strauss’ Tod und Verklarung and of 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, made this first concert under his 
direction an artistic event memorable for its extraordinary 
power, its emotional intensity, and its purity of style. Luise 
Gnieiner was the soloist and gave the Schumann piano con- 
certo a clean and intelligent performance. 


Lerpsic’s CONDUCTORLEES ORCHESTRA 


Much interest was aroused by the Berlin coricert of the 
Leipsic conductorless symphony orchestra. . They played 
Beethoven’s Eroica symphony with surprising accutacy of 
rhythm and timbre; it sounded in no way inferior to an aver- 
age performance of a good orchestra; on the other hand it 
was no better. The reason for this experiment was the same 
as that which inspired the Russian orchestra, namely a de- 
sire not to be subservient to the command of a single person, 
but rather to prove the artistic value of the entire body and 
develop a spirit of comradeship and equality. 

Whatever may be said in favor of this new fad, it is cer- 
tain that extraordinary performances, enlivened by the spark 
of inspiration, or by the fascination of a powerful, artistic 
individuality will always be inaccessible to a large body of 
musicians, They must always bear the stamp of the com- 
munity, i. e. mediocrity, because it is an average. It seemed 
quite logical that the best part of the Leipsic orchestra’s per- 
formance should be the accompaniment to Prof. Havemann’s 
polished playing of the Beethoven violin concerto. The con- 
ducting here was done by the soloist, and the orchestra 
merely had to prove its virtue in subordinating itself and 
following the soloist with precision. 

NEw 

The Kreutzer Trio is appearing this season with a new 
cellist, namely Emanuel Feuermann. He is replacing Gregor 
Piatigorsky, who intends to devote himself to solo work. 
Leonid Kreutzer, Joseph Wolfsthal and Feuermann, who 
form the trio, make an ideal organization, combining as they 
do the highest virtuosity with eminent musiciz anship and fine 
feeling for chamber music style. Their performances of 
Emil Bohnke’s trio (op. 5), in memory of the deceased com- 
poser, of a Schubert trio and of Dvorak’s Dumky trio were 
masterly in the highest degree, leaving no demand unsatis- 
fied. 

In his own recital Feuermann confirmed the impression 
that he belongs to the élite of cellists. His warm, noble, ex- 
pressive and flexible tone, his brilliant virtuosity, his culti- 

vated taste and vivid and inte resting personality make his 
playing extraordinary impressive and charming. He did 
equal justice to the classical repose of the old Italian style 
and to the modern intricacies of a Hindemith sonata for 
cello alone. 

Joseph Wolfsthal, in conjunction with the highly gifted 
and proficient young pianist Heinz Jolles, played a program 
of Schubert compositions for violin and piano, including the 
great fantasy in C major, two sonatas and the rondo in B 
minor. Wolfsthal’s high rank as violinist is universally ac- 
knowledged, and it is no small praise for Jolles to say that 
he is a worthy partner to so distinguished an artist. Their 
performance was polished and thoroughly in the spirit of 
Schubert. 

Bruno Eisner, a pianist of considerable reputation, has 
formed a new trio, with the violinist Richard Heber and the 
cellist Ernst Silberstein. In a concert of works by Beetho- 
ven, Haydn and Reger they proved that they already belong 
among the leading chamber music organizations. Eisner’s 
mature individuality and intellectual strength make him ap- 
pear the spiritual and artistic mentor of the new organiza- 
tion. Another new trio has been formed by the Swiss artists, 

J. Hirt (pianist), Alphonse Brun (violinist), and Lorenz 
Lehr (cellist), which, since all of them come from Berne, 
they have named the Bernese Trio. Their Berlin debut with 
Schubert and Rave! trios proved very successful. A com- 
bination of German and French attributes gives their playing 
a characteristic note. 

The Guarneri String Quartet, one of the 
plished organizations of its kind in Germany, gave its first 
recital of the season, performing works by Haydn, 3eetho- 
ven and Borodine. They have actually incre? eased the pre- 
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cision of their ensemble playing, their wealth of color and 
their beauty of tone. 
ARANYI RANKS 

The Hungé trian violinist, Francis Aranyi, so highly 
esteemed in central Europe, has appeared with the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, presenting concertos by Mozart, Paganini 
and Szymanowski. He revealed here such brilliant qualities as 
a virtuoso and musician as would seem to warrant an interna 
tional success. Aranyi, in fact, possesses the precious talent 
of appealing alike to the general public and to the connois- 
seurs. His musicianly traits were evident not only in the 
noble and natural style of his playing but also in the effective 
and appropriate cadenzas which he wrote for all three con- 
certos. 

Szymanowski’s work in particular was played with a sump- 
tuous tone and a capricious charm quite fitting the luxtirious 
extravagant score of the Polish composer. The orchestra 
was most skilfully conducted by Jascha Horenstein, who has 
commenced work in his new position as conductor at the 
Diisseldorf Opera House. Reports from there, by the way, 
agree in acknowledging the strong impression made by 
riper in Strauss’ Ariadne and in Tristan and Isolde. 

A detailed report on Bronislay Hubermann’s first Berlin 
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concert, which was given with the Philharmonic orchestra, 
seems superfluous. The artist was in his best form and 
played concertos by Mozart and Beethoven as well as Ta 
neiew’s rarely heard concert suite (op. 28) with all the mas- 
tery and charm which distinguished his art. Prof. Julius Prii- 
wer conducted. Another violinist of rank is Georg Kulen 
kampff, whose recent recital gave his enthusiastic hearers a 
fresh opportunity of admiring his technical finish, agreeable 
tone and good taste in interpretation. Franz Rupp proved 
himself to be an excellent partner at the piano, especially in 
the fine performance of the César Franck sonata. 
chaconne (op. 117), Stravinsky's Pergolesi Suite and smaller 
modern pieces completed the unconventional and attractive 
program. 
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KIPNIS AMERICANS PLAy 

Alexander Kipnis has now risen to international fame, 
and his singing both in opera and recital during the past few 
weeks has fully justified this reputation. Everyone knows 
how he sings operatic arias but few realized, until his last 
concert, how touchingly he can sing simple Russian folk 
songs.. It would be difficult to imagine more captivating per 
formances in this genre. 

Several young fete artists have appeared in concert ; 
one of them especially, Grace Castagnetta from New York, 
is endowed with an unusual pianistic talent. She is imbuel 
with musical feeling, plays with ease and brilliance “a 
shows an aptness for composition, though her piano 
have not yet advanced beyond the boundaries of the 
French idiom. Harrington van Hoesen is a Ameri 
can baritone with fine material, which he has learned 
to treat in an artistic manner. One gets the impression that 
his artistic means, at present only half developed, promise 
much for the future. Frank La Forge, known and esteemed 
in Berlin as well as America, took part in the recital as an 
accompanist and composer, doing full justice to his reputation 


in both capacities. Huco L&IcCHTENTRIT? 
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INDUSTRY, SAYS NOELTE, IS KEY TO STRAUSS SUCCESS 


Composer of The Egyptian Helen Works Methodically 


“Richard Strauss is not sympathetic with the ultra-mod- 
erns, for his modernism is the legitimate and logical de- 
velopment of the great, fundamental musicians. Without 
Brahms, Strauss is not possible. His immense orchestral 
technic—and there is none greater—is based on Liszt and 
Berlioz. From the dramatic side, Wagner is his inspiration. 
Electra and Salome show this clearly.” 

Dr. Albert Noelte, colleague, pupil and intimate friend 
of Richard Strauss, who is himself a composer of success- 
ful operas and a leading critic of Europe, leaned back in his 
chair. He let his mind linger on the personality of his 
friend. His honest German soul rejoiced that the founda- 


DR, ALBERT NOELTE 


tions of the great structure of music which Strauss has 
reared, reach to the sub-strata of the classics. 

“Strauss is a marvellous techniciz in,” he said, “the greatest 
that ever lived; yet for him music is first and last a matter 
of emotional expression. He is successful because of this 
wonderful technical mastery. He has a most extraordinary 
imagination for sounds. In the new Egyptian Helen he 
has new colors and combinations that are uncanny. He has 
found means of expression that no human being ever con- 
ceived before, For instance in Electra, he created a storm, 
with the use of two tiny piccolos, that is a masterpiece of 
effect. His use of orches tral technic is most flexible.’ 

To the new dean of the faculty of Chicago’s Institute of 
Music and Allied Art, Richard Strauss is a matter of 


critical judj- 
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superlatives. His personal friendship 
ment are welded into one, but his inte; 
upheld, in his opinion, by public consent 

“The tragedy of Strauss,” he says (and the 
ing) “is that he is already a man of 
mighty achievements, his place has become 
lifetime—the fate of most great men after they been 
dead a hundred years. All the great ones, like Beethove 
3rahms, Wagner, created discussion for years they, 
attained their world position, but today Strauss’ recogniticn 
is complete. 

“The sequence of his 


critic is speak 
history. By his 
fixed during his 
have 


be fore 


works you know,” and Dr. Noelte 
marked them off on his fingers as he bent earnestly fo 
ward, “after Guntram, which, following Weber’s advice 
to all composers, he destroyed (he buried it in his bacl 

yard), there is Feuersnot, then Salome, then Electra; and no 
work since 1905 but shows. the effect of this new operatic 
technic. ‘Then follow Rosenkavalier, Ariadne (Joseph 
Legendi, a ballet-pantomime), Die Frau Ohne Schatten, 
the Whipped Cream ballet, Intermezzo, and now The Egyp 
tian Helen.” 

“What will be next?” I wondered. 

“He is brooding over a new subject 
would not tell me what it was to be.” 

“How does Strauss do his work?” I asked 
usually indicative of men and character.” 

“His manner of method of work is a 
Noelte. “His sketch books would be a model to a con- 
servatory class. Every detail is noted. Every progression 
reasoned—every modulation the result of yg thought 
Nothing is used just because it sounds well, but there must 
be an emotional reason for its His work is 
meticulous in every detail. 

“His personal manner is very quiet and dignified. He 
very shy—perhaps that is the for his dignity 
sometimes is you know. But he loves nature, and when 
goes for a walk in his fields or in the mountains, he re 
laxes his seriousness and becomes a very charming com 
panion. He has a knowledge of a great variety of 
and is always generous in his friendships and judgmes 
But when he utters an opinion, he is very definite and al 
lutely clear in his expression of ideas.” 

Recalling the success attendant on the First American per 
formance of Noelte’s Suite for Orchestra by the Chicago 
Symphony last season, I asked Herr Doktor what works 
he had in mind at present. With considerable reluctanct 
for like the true artist that he is, he would rather talk abput 
others than himself—he told of the continued success_of his 
opera, Francois Villon, in the various opera houses of Fu 
rope, and that his newest opera, The Duchess of Padua, will 
have its world premiere this season in Dresden. He 
just finished a ballet pantomime, The Saint, 
ing on an orchestral suite based on his Villon, and a solo 
cantata, Ahasuerus, for baritone and orchestra 

His ideas on the modern idiom are interesti 
he says, “is the one art which can expre iat no othe: 
art can. A simple minor second,” and he mi piano 
to illustrate, “can produce an effect of terror beyond words 
when used for that purpose. The dissonance is not an 
object in itself, but a means to portray an object. However, 
I think the extreme modern school has its limitations jhe 
cause it transcends the .physical limits of man. Ear hen 
sense of hearing—can be developed much, but you 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ODOWSKY’S PassacaGLiA: 


A 


In the preface of his Passacaglia based upon the first eight 
measures of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, Godowsky 
“With the exception of Chopin, I know of no other 
lyricisms have touched the heart of so 
melodies have become so thoroughly the treas- 
all civilized nations; whose tone-imageries 

sensitized and refined our poetic susceptibilities. 
os This composition, written on the eve of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Franz Schubert’s death, is my heart- 
felt tribute to this precious and prolific genius, who, despite 
his short and uneventful life, succeeded so admirably in 
translating our innermost emotions into music. The 


says: 
composer 
many ; whose 
ured property of 


W hose 


have so 


espr. 


Variation 1 


analysis and description of and comment upon this work I 
leave to the serious student and interested scholar.” 

Well, the writer of these present comments and analyses 
is a serious student and niterested scholar, as well as a de- 
voted admirer of the compositions of Schubert—and of 
Godowsky. For that reason, this task is approached with a 
good deal of hesitation. 

For shall one set about a description of music? If 
the music is beautiful, as is the music of Schubert and of 
Godowsky, verbal de scription is likely to do it an injustice. 
It is easy to describe technical trickery, the abstruse puzzles 
of the contr apunt alists whose absurdities brought about the 
downfall! of the It is easy to describe 


how 
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Variation 7. Foot of page 4. Key of two sharps 
inverted, foreshortened, used in canonic 
and fugal imitation, but how shall one describe the result? 
The results attained by those sixteenth century writers 
who brought polyphony into disrepute are easy to describe; 
the more complex their writings, purely mathematical, be- 
came, the less did they show any spark of real invention or 
emotion. It was supposed by these writers that, be- 
had combined musical learning 
more learning one could 


how themes are 


of real 
cause certain gifted composers 
with beauty of expression, the 
Allegro moderato 
non legato, articolato 
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Page 10 


crowd into each bar, the more expressive the result would 
be. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, after the 
death of Palestrina, a reform set in. It was probably led by 
men who were unable to perceive the beauty of the works of 
Palestrina, of Orlando de Lasso, of Vittorio, and of other 
men of who combined learning with beauty of 
thought; or perhaps they were influenced by the music of 
the people—folk music—which must have passed right 


soon 


genius 
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through the days of the polyphonic school, which must have 
existed long before the days of written music, must have 
survived, in the form of mere tunes, as we see it today, all 
of the various modes and fashions of the centuries of written 
music, from the earliest which has been preserved to us from 
the thirteenth century, to our own twentieth century. 

The reform brought about the invention (? ) of what is 
known as monodia—music in which the melodi is confined to 
a single voice—as opposed to polyphonia—music in which 
every voice in turn has the melody. The two schools waged 
a glorious war, and which won? Obviously, both won, for 
the two things, the two modes of thought, ultimately came 

to be used to- 
gether, each with 
benefit to the oth- 
er. True, tune 
has persisted, but 
tunes are now ac- 
companied and ites 
supported by 
complex counter- 
points, and no one 
doubts but that 
these  counter- 
points improve 
the beauty of the 
tunes, though the 
best tunes are al- 
ways made so 
that they are able 
to do without 
them, to stand alone. 

The se are facts universally recognized, yet a certain pre- 
judice still persists, the reason for it being a simple one: sim- 
ply that music lovers, especially ignorant ones, have become 
so obsessed of the tune-form concept that no music in which 
the formal tune is absent is universally loved. The average 
music lover, especially the musically ignorant, do not extend 
their love to music like that of Bach, where a good, stirring, 
emotional theme is (apparently) suddenly broken off to give 
place to note successions which are followed with difficulty, 
if at all. 

To go a little deeper into this, our public is so habituated 
to give its attention almost solely to the upper voice, 
or the outstanding tune voice, 
that it simply cannot follow any 
system that admits of submerg- 
ence of the tune voice. Thus it 
happens that when one talks of 
music containing contrapuntal 
complexities certain amateurs are 
likely to say: “This is music to 
be admired but not loved.” 

Which sufficiently explains why 
this writer should hesitate to em- 
bark upon an analytical descrip- 
tion of the Schubert-Godowsky 
Passacaglia. For it is a work of 
great contrapuntal complexity, 
and an analysis of it which could 
result in arousing a_ prejudice 
against it on this account had surely best never be written. 
But perhaps it may hz appen some musicians who are already 
acquainted with this music will improve their understanding 
of it by reading an account of its technical excellencies ; per- 
haps some who realize how beautiful the music is may dis- 
cover that it is made so in part at least by its complexities. 

A Passacaglia, like a Chaconne, is a contrapuntal and elab- 
orate composition based upon a short theme, which is re- 
peated over and over again, sometimes in one voice, some- 
times in another, with an intricate tapestry of accompanying 
notes woven about it so that it becomes a set of variations. 

Obviously it is an exceedingly 
dificult form to handle. By its 
very nature it admits of little 
freedom, and its successful use 
therefore demands not only an 
advanced technical equipment, but 
a wealth of ingenuity and inven- 
tion as well. 

The theme Godowsky has used 
for his Passacaglia is too well 
known to need citation here. The 
beginning of Schubert’s greatest 
work must be familiar to every 
music lover. To it Godowsky, in 
order to properly carry out the 
Passacaglia concept, has added a 

note—an up beat—at the beginning, and a note at the end, 
the tonic to close the phrase, thus making exactly eight bars. 
In a foot-note on the first page the composer says: “The 
theme of the Passacaglia should stand out in all variations, 
sufficiently to be noticed, but not too prominently when it is 
not the leading voice.” 

At the beginning the theme is heard alone, in its original 
key, B minor. The accompanying figure begins softly at 
the first variation in two part harmony, the left hand playing 
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the theme in octaves, and both hands being in the bass clef. 
The effect is sombre, solemn and devotional. At the second 
variation the chromatic structure of which Godowsky is so 
fond makes its first appearance, so that the theme is accom- 
panied by. a syncopated chromatic scale. It is three-part 
counterpoint, the bass being the theme itself, and descends 
to a chromatic close at the eighth bar with a fleeting sug- 
gestion of B minor. 


A swaying, almost waltz-like movement is introduced at 
the third variation (top of page 3) by the employment of a 
quarter rest at the beginning of alternate bars, which re- 
strains the entrance of the accompanying figure after the 
bass of the theme has been struck. The harmony is in four 
parts, the theme carrying the bass, and the tenor having a 
a ag chromatic scale which passes, syncopated, through 
five bars. The effect is that of delicate, exquisite emotion. 

Up to this point the motion has been in quarter notes. 
Now, at the fourth variation, an increased animation is in- 
troduced by the use of an eighth-note figure in the shape 
of alternating right and left hand passing notes and chords. 
The chromatism continues. 
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Variation 23 


The fifth variation (foot of page 3) offers an example of 
one of those contrapuntal devices with which Godowsky is 
so familiar and of which he makes such modern and effective 
use. It here consists of repeating the theme in the upper 
voice in contracted form. In this form it is played twice, 
while in the bass, in its original form it is played but once. 

This device is not abandoned immediately and a pleasing 
effect of continuity is gained in the next variation (middle 
of page 4) by the opening fourth of the theme being re- 
peated in the highest voice in eighth notes, just as ‘it is in 
its contracted form in the preceding variation. Examination 
of this variation will also show how the chromatism is car- 
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Page 19. Key of two sharps 

ried to its logical conclusion, And how utterly different this 
music sounds from that of the contrapuntalists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

At the foot of this page (4) the device of contracted imi- 
tation again is hinted at in the repetition of the interval of 
the theme (F sharp—B) in the leading counter- melody ; 
here the tenor, while a modern pianistic effect, an effect fa- 
miliar to Schubert himself, is used in the right hand, leggiero, 
—the theme in staccato, repeated triplets. A striking and un- 
usual effect. It naturally leads the theme to the upper voice 
in the next variation. And here we have Godowsky, har- 
monist, as well as Godowsky, contrapuntalist. One does not 


non legato 


2 


Beginning of Allegro, Key of two sharps 
know whether this is major or minor; nor can one easily 
name the key, so cleverly are the enharmonic modulations 
introduced. The dominant ninth chord of F major suddenly 
emerges—possibly as associated by alteration with F sharp 
minor. Then in the next bar the dominant ninth of A major 
appears with lowered fifth, followed by the dominant sev- 
enth of D and thus back to B minor. 

Variation 9 is clearly in D major, though the notes of 
the theme are as before (as in B minor). The theme is in 

(Continued on page 38) 
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John Adam Hugo. Boris Levenson’s Japanese song cycle. 
Pavilion of Dreams, was sung by Helen Althouse, the 
composer at the piano; she interpreted the colorful songs 
with real spirit and excellent diction, and with the composer 
was several times recalled. Valuable contracts are made at 
this art forum gathering, which, under Bell-Ranske, is an 
enterprise of musical worth. 


Alberto Jonas Addresses National Opera Club 

Alberto Jonas was the speaker at the National Opera Club 
reception at the Waldorf Astoria on October 11. This 
being the club’s “Spanish Day,” Mr. Jonas chose for his 
subject “Spanish Music, Past and Present.” He discussed 
the eternal puzzle of the discoverer of America—was he 
Spanish or Italian? Was his name Columbus or Colon? He 
told of the Spanish music of the 16th and 17th centuries 
and called attention to the fact that Isidore, Bishop of 
Sevilla, was the first, in the 6th century, to proclaim two 
sorts of harmonies, discordant and concordant, thus giving 
birth to real counterpoint. 

As to modern Spanish music, Mr. Jonas says that Spain 
has not developed as have other countries. Spanish music 
nas been tried out all over the world, but the fact is true that 
very little of it remains in the operatic and symphonic reper 
tory. The real type of Spanish music is the Zarzuela, which 
is a sort of light opera in which the singers speak and sing 
alternately. 

Spain has done much to enrich music in the realm of 
solo instrumental music and soloists on various instruments. 
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The names may be mentioned of Manen, Casals, Sarasate, 
Albeniz, and Jonas himself. 

At the end of his talk Mr. Jonas described the trip he 
and Mrs. Jonas took recently to Spain. He was warmly 
applauded. : 
Mrs. Ricker on Television Singing and Acting 

Abby Morrison Ricker, who has been called the television 
prima donna, undoubtedly was the first person to sing grand 
opera in public by television. She recently was heard over 
the General Electric television apparatus at the Radio Fair 
at Grand Central Palace, New York. “This apparatus,” said 
Mrs. Ricker, “is more advanced at present than any other 
such machine in that it shows a picture on a screen of one 
and one-half feet square and also reproduces the voice at 
the same time, whereas the others use a screen only one inch 
square and do not feature the voice and picture simultane- 
ously. Furthermore, the General Electric television can be 
enjoyed by about ninety people gathered in a small theater 
at one time, in contrast to the other exhibitions which can 
be seen by only one person at a time.” Mrs. Ricker, who is 
well known for her presentations of opera soliloquies in 
costume, sang and acted the Jewel Song from Faust. She 
was heard, from one until eleven o'clock in the evening at 
intervals of from three to fifteen minutes every day during 
the week that the Radio Fair was held, by about thirty 
thousand people. 

Mrs. Ricker declares that she has scientifically studied the 
art of television singing and acting, and contemplates giving 
lessons on the projection of the voice in the receiver, adapting 
the breathing to the cramped position, keeping the action 
within the small square, and securing the best position for 
focusing clearly. It is understood that a television theater 
may open soon, in which trained will be 
employed. 


case televisers 


Juilliard Graduate School Engages Mme. Trotin 


Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Graduate School 
of Music, announces the addition to the faculty of Christine 
Trotin, who will be in charge of the solfege department. 
Mme. Trotin is the author of Key of Musicianship, a book 
published in the spring of this year which has aroused 
interest in musical circles. It is understood that several col- 
leges have adopted the book as a course in elementary 
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BEATRICE BELKIN, 
coloratura soprano, who was the soloist at the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra concert which was broadcast over 
WJZ on October 28. Miss Belkin is one of the most 
popular of the soloists that appear regularly at Roxy's. 
(Photo by Apeda.) 





theory to precede the regular harmony courses, and pro- 
f from representative institutions throughout the 
country have praised it. Mme. Trotin first earned wide- 
spread recognition in Paris and Brussels as a “specialist in 
time and rhythm.” Her solfeggio work in Europe com- 
prised musical theory, elementary harmony, ear training, 
rhythm, sight reading, ensemble singing and choir training. 


fessors 


Addye Yeargain Hall’s Piano Class Forum 

On October 18, the first Teachers’ Piano Class Forum of 
the season was held at the Piano Class Center of New York, 
the new studio of Addye Yeargain Hall, pioneer in this line 
of teaching. The group is composed of teachers who are 
following their training and research in vital discussions 
of daily problems arising with their classes. 

The speaker of the morning was Frank Patterson, well 
known author, pedagogue and composer, whom all know as 
the writer of the opera, The Echo, given its premiere by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. In his delightful and 
informal talk to the Forum, Mr. Patterson met the present 
need of all piano teachers, of presenting harmony shorn of 
rules and adaptable to the most advanced developments in 
the pedagogy of piano teaching. 

The Forum saw the subject of harmony woven by Mr. 
Patterson into the fabric of piano class teaching in the sim- 
ple attractive manner that will make of the child the happy 
miniature composer, rather than the burden bearer of the 
old array of structural forms, without beauty or the expres- 
sion of his own creative power. 

The Forum: meets every month as do the Normal Con- 
ferences. The coming conference is scheduled for Novem- 

r 12, closing November 22. 


Farnam Organ Recitals 

The regular weekly organ recitals of Bach music given 
by Lynnwood Farnam, on Sundays at 2:30 and Mondays at 
8:15, at the Church of Holy Communion, continuing until 
May 13, 1929, are heard by large audiences. The October 
14-15 recitals had a highly varied program, including tht 
prelude and fugue in A minor, the Fanfare Fugue in C 
and the Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major, with 
shorter works in between; it was all very delightful. 
October 28-29 will contain as the more important numbers 
the first concerto, in G, and the Chorale and ten variations 
on Ach Was Soll Ich Machen? A visitor to the metrop- 
olis should by all means attend a Farnam organ recital, 
so unique is the program (all-Bach), and the audience, and 
the atmosphere. Also in attendance are many prominent 
fellow-organists, who all admire the beautiful playing of 
their confrere. 


Recitals at Parsons Associated Studios 
The Parsons Associated Studios of Rochester, N. Y., of 
which Anna QO, Parsons is principal, started a series of 
musicales in October which wil! be continued during Novem- 
ber. Features of general culture, art and education are being 
interspersed on the programs with piano numbers by the 
pupils. 
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1928 


“The one pianistic genius since 
Paderewski.”” 


Chicago Journal. 


“One of the world’s great pi 
anists.”’ : 
Boston Traveler. 


“One of the greatest artists now 
before the public.” : 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“One of the greatest pianists on 
the concert stage today.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“One of the most profoundly 
satisfying pianists within our ex- 
perience.” 

San Francisco Chronicle. 


Kattan 


L SEASON 


Madame Ney filled here and 


abroad 


79 concert engagements 
orchestral engagements 
Fall season abroad includes 
concert engagements 


orchestral engagements 


IN AMERICA 
February 6, 1929 
to 


June 1, 1929 
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EUROPE 
1928 


“A prodigious virtuoso.” 
Paris Petit Journal. 


“Among the limited number of 
great artists.” 
Milan L’Ambrosiano. 


“Among the most remarkable we 
have ever heard.” 
London Times. 
“The greatest of all pianists.” 
Berlin Journal. 
“Probably the greatest living 


master of the piano. 
Salzburg Neueste Nachrichten. 
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Boston 


phony Orchestra 


The third regular program of the Boston Sym- 
presented fewer novelties than had its 
predecessors. There was, to be sure, the first Boston per- 
formance of Rubin Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody; but the 
melodies of the Rhapsody constitute its chief attraction, and 
they are all familiar to the point of contempt. This com- 
position, played for the first time about five years ago, has 
been performed subsequently in almost every large city in 
the United States, where the simple appeal of its negro 
spirituals, rather than their skilful but unimaginative orches- 
tration, insures a moderate success. 
It is hard to know whether Mr. Koussevitzky intends his 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony as a con- 
patrons of his orchestra, or as a means 
balance. In all probability he intends 
purposes further to build up a well- 
his out-of-town concerts. At any rate 
of the uniformly delightful movements with 
xloxy, to the complete satisfaction of everyone 
st rabid revolutionist. In the minuet, however, 
departed from the true Haydn tradition: 
ordinarily marked allegro molto (although 
» hint of it) and the conductor restrained 
unfortunate consequence. The 
iment served no longer as a 
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Gala Week for Boston Music 


Horowitz, James Cherry, Edith Mason, All Give Programs in One Day—Albion Metcalf Back— 
Boston Symphony Presents Goldmark Work—Other Items of Interest 


sprightly aid to the rousing good will of the whole, but 
assumed instead a hurdy-gurdy rhythm, which, if it were 
really Haydn’s, might well support the contentions of the 
above mentioned revolutionist. 

The program ended with a spirited and sonorous rendition 
of Franck’s D minor Symphony. Mr. Koussevitzky’s hand- 
ling of the much mooted epic 
left nothing to be desired, if we 
except the opinions of those anti- 
Franckonians who would have 
preferred another symphony al- 
together. The program notes 
should not have included Gou- 
nod’s comment that this sym- 
phony was “the affirmation of 
impotence pushed to dogma”: a 
great many auditors were so 
deeply affected by the master’s 
scathing criticism that they left 
before the end of the perform- 
ance. How can the Boston 
Symphony ever hope to keep its 
head above water when it steps 
on its own feet? 


James RAPHAEL CHERRY 

On October 21, James R. 
Cherry, flute prodigy, made his 
3oston debut before a small but 
select audience at Devon Court. 
This young man, so little known 
in the East, has studied with 
both Wagner and Barrére, two 
ot the most thorough flute 
teachers in the world. In his 
tone and attack Mr. Cherry very 
closely resembles Barrére, on 
whose style he has apparently 
modeled his technic. 

The artist’s facile rendition of 
Debussy’s Deuxiéme Arabes- 
que transcribed by L. Lafleu- 
rance, will long be remembered 
by those who can compare it to 
performances of the same piece 
by other and less gifted flutists. 
Theodore Schwartz’s Flute Va- 
riations on a Theme by Purcell 
commanded particular interest 
because of the presence of Mr. 
Schwartz himself. The old com- 
poser took several modest bows. 

Lewis Sears, the accompanist, was perhaps a bit too timid 
and restrained. But, in the long run, there is no fault less 
obnoxious in an accompanist than timidity. 

Busy Sunpay at SympHONY HALL 

The Geraldine Farrar and Vladimir Horowitz recitals took 
place at Symphony Hall on Sunday, October 21. Miss 
Farrar favored German lieder, reviving Schumann's Herzens- 
lied and Schubert’s unfamiliar Alinde. 

Mr. Horowitz received as tremendous an ovation as ever: 
after his most brilliant number, the artist’s own arrange- 
ment of Chanson Bohéme from Carmen, the hall fairly shook 
with applause and the stamping of feet. The sensational 
young pianist continues to amaze Bostonians by the ease with 
which he tosses off intensely difficult passages, many of 
which the ordinary concert pianist would never dare to essay. 
His generosity in encores was insufficient to sate the appetite 
of a huge and demonstrative audience. 

Jorpan Hay ReEciTALs 

On October 18, Luther. Emerson brought a good voice and 
real interpretative ability to Jordan Hall. Apparently ham- 
pered by an incipient cold and by a taste for things like 
Hahn's L’Heure Exquise, he nevertheless pleased both critic 
and layman. Mr. Emerson possesses a “steady and stolidly, 
jolly bank holiday” sort of voice, which he applies with 
uncommon skill to “ultra-poetical, super-aesthetical” songs. 
His program included the first Boston performance of Helen 
Hopekirk’s Three Songs from Heine’s Nachts in der Kajiite. 
Reginald Boardman accompanied. 

On October 19, Jean Duncan, soprano, sang with innate 
musicianship a short and interesting program. Miss Dun- 
can is very young, and may be expected shortly to overcome 
her technical faults. In native ability she is remarkably 
well equipped. Arthur Fiedler was at the piano. 

Albion Metcalf, pianist, competed with the Harvard- 
Army football game as a Saturday matinee attraction; and, 
to the mind of the present writer, a Harvard alumnus, Mr. 
Metcalf’s performance was in every respect more satisfac- 
tory. The Matthay disciple has improved greatly within 
the past year. Despite a noticeable tendency to hurry a little, 
Mr. Metcalf has clearly developed into a fluent and sensitive 
pianist. 

On October 22, Nicholai Kassman of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a recital. Mr. Kassman’s reputation 
as a skilled violinist is well established in this neighbor- 
hood, so that there is no need here to expatiate upon it. 

On October 23, an infected throat and a heavy rainstorm 
forbade the undersigned to attend Kate Friskin’s concert 
of chamber music. Miss Friskin was assisted by Marie 
Nichols, violin, Jacobus Langendoen, cello, and Willem 
Valkenier, horn. The two gentlemen play in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Local newspapers bestowed no scant 
praise on the individual and ensemble work of the four 
musicians. 

EpitH Mason at Coptey PLazaA MUSICALE 


On October 21, Edith Mason sang at the first of a series 
of soirées musicales in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. Too rarely is the tired reviewer privileged to meet 
so charming an artist as Miss Mason. Chapters might be 
written on the smoothness and roundness of her tone, on the 
warmth of her interpretations, on the beauty of her ap- 
pearance; but most striking of all was a purity of diction 


ETHEL BARTLETT 
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such as this reporter had never before encountered. Through 
Strauss’ impressive Allerseelen no less than through Horn’s 
lilting I've Been Roaming, no one need have missed a word. 
Further, and even more important, Miss Mason so enunciates 
that the musical value of her phrases remains absolutely 
unimpaired. Isaac Van Grove, accompanist, played two solo 
numbers; and he, as well as Miss Mason, was driven to 
encore. Governor Fuller, Ralph Flanders, ‘and other nota- 
bles, are the patrons of these soirées. W.L.G 


The Robertsons Announce Recital 
The popular two-piano recitalists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, have just arrived in the United States, and 
are to make their bow to the public and the critical fraternity 
of New York at the Guild Theater on the evening of Sunday, 


AND RAE ROBERTSON 


November 4. They play an extremely interesting program, 
beginning with some old music, including a piece for two 
virginals, by Giles Farnaby, sixteenth century, and passing 
through Mozart and Haydn-Brahms to music by Arnold 
Bax, written especially for them and now heard for the 
first time in America, also music by Germaine Tailleferre, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Leopold D. Mannes, Gliére and In- 
fante. 
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“The triumph won by Senorita Thomas was clamorous 
amidst the distinguished and numerous audience which 
included the American Ambassador.” “ 

—El Sol, Madrid. 
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FRANK LA FORGE | 


has returned from Europe where he presented 
his pupil 


HARRINGTON 


VAN HOESEN 


in a series of joint recitals in German cities. Mr. van Hoesen’s education has been entirely 
American, and he is an enthusiastic representative of Frank La Forge’s vocal method. Mr. van 
Hoesen is one of the few artists trained exclusively in America who have been enthusiastically 
received in recitals in Europe. The great success of these recitals may be judged by the follow- 


ing criticisms. 


FRANK LA FORGE 
Composer—Pianist 
Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Lawrence Tibbett, Gil Valeriano, etc. 


. is a splendid accompanist whose musical authority is felt throughout his 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) Oct. 3, 1928. 


. accompanied entirely without notes and with a musical grasp which did 
full justice to each song.—Borsenzeitung (Berlin) Oct. 2, 1928. 


. . proved himself to be an absolutely splendid accompanist. 
—Der Deutsche (Berlin) Oct. 5, 1928. 


.. . drew a good share of applause for the unique feat of accompanying the 
entire program, including the encores, without notes. 

—New York Herald (European Edition) Oct. 8, 1928. 

As a song composer, La Forge shows himself full of human feeling. He 

seeks to translate the poems into the clearest and purest tone language. “Before the 

Crucifix” deserves special mention, in the composition of which he reaches down 

into the depths of the human soul_—Weimarische Zeitung (Weimar) Sept. 16, 1928. 


La Forge’s touch is noble and of highest culture. Mellow in the soft parts 
and of beautiful strength in the forte passages. He has a splendid technique under 
perfect control.—Hallische Nachrichten (Halle) Sept. 18, 1928. 


His accompaniments, solos and compositions bear the stamp of ripe musician- 
ship. Not often do we find an accompanist who is a worthy composer and plays 
everything by memory.—Hallische Volksblatt (Halle) Sept. 18, 1928. 


In his compositions one feels a romantic musician's soul, 
beginning to end awakens echoes in the hearts of his listeners. 
—Frankfurt Oder-Zeitung (Frankfurt A/O) Sept. 23, 1928. 


His songs are the product of a serious musician. They are clear in construc- 
tion and proclaim at once the hand and heart of one who knows how to give, and 
he gives much. From all the songs stream a musical, well-founded strength. It 
shows itself just as clearly in his accompaniments. What La Forge is as a solo 
pianist is evidenced in the sure interpretation and the splendid reproduction of every 
inner voice.—Stettin Abendpost (Stettin) Sept. 26, 1928. 


His ability and his entire art has something so natural and so sovereign. 
Whether he plays Bach or Liszt or the song accompaniments, there is something 
in his playing which clearly says “Thus it must be, and not otherwise.” From his 
songs speaks deep earnestness. The melodic line is noble and tasteful. 

—Stettin General Anzeiger (Stettin) Sept. 26, 1928. 


His songs ought to be judged as a worthy addition to the modern song art. 
“Before the Crucifix,” “Erwortung,” and “Schlupfwinkel” are finely cut pearls of 
lyric art—Stetiin Pommersche Tagespost (Stettin) Sept. 26, 1928. 


work,— 


which from 


HARRINGTON VAN 
Baritone 
Concert — 


HOESEN 


Oratorio 


.. . a singer of splendid material is a delightful addition to the Berlin concert 
platform. Thanks to the mellow richness of his voice and the convincing manner 
of his delivery, he gave his entire program with great artistry. 
Bérsenscitung (Berlin) Oct. 2, 1928. 
. has a baritone voice of great depth and pleasing quality, and a beautiful 
mezzo-voce with which he achieves many artistic effects. 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) Oct. 3, 
Mellow, e! still 
ef Schwartz. 
Der Deutsche 
. sang songs covering two centuries, and through his healthy musical instinct 
found himself at home in all of them. 
~Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) Oct. 6, 
His full voice sounded like the notes of an organ. A “«s of applause followed 
every song.—New York Herald (European Edition) Oct. 8, 1928. 
proved himself to be a splendid interpreter of the La Forge songs as well 
as the ‘other songs of the program. Well trained and splendidly equalized, the voice 
impresses one most favorably through its velvet richness. He has wonderful 
power of expression and a deep musical nature. Special mention should be made 
of his linguistic ability —W eimarische Zeitung (Weimar) Sept. 16, 1928 
. gifted with a beautiful, flexible, lyric baritone In the 
shows a fine charm, in forte it glows with brilliancy. 
—Hallische Zeitung (Halle 

... won his audience from the beginning. 
trained in all parts, and cultured delivery. 
La Forge songs, which are seldom attained. 

—Magdeburg Tageszeitung (Magdeburg) Sept. 20, 1928. 

- >. himself into the hearts of the audience with his wide-ranged and 

warm baritone voice. One seldom hears a young artist whose voice is so perfectly 
equalized.—Frankfurt Oder-Zeitung (Frankfurt A/O) Sept. 23, 1928. 

The breath control and tone placement showed the best of schooling. His song 
interpretation betrayed the deepest feeling for the poetical content of the composi- 
tions, and captivated through a natural and virile interpretive manner, which is 
free from any exaggeration. It is remarkable that he, as a genttine American, 
stands in the best relationship to the musical and poetical spirit of the great German 
masters. The highest achievement of the ev ening was the song group of La Forge, 
which he delivered in the most animated and impressive way. 

—Stettin Pommersche Tagespost (Stettin) Sept. 
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astic, 
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(Berlin), Oct. 5, 
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voice soft tones it 


A/S) Sept. 18, 1928. 
. well 
in the 


He has a voluminous voice 
He reached heights, especially 


26, 1928 


Mr. van Hoesen’s New York debut, Town Hall, February 7, 1929. 
Address all communications to Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York. 
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How They Were Married 


An interesting account of the wedding of Percy Grainger 
and Ella Viola Strom appeared in the Spokane Spokesman- 
Revgew, written by Dr. Charles Pease, who says: 

“To me personally, it was an evening of rare privilege. 
Imagine a crowd of people wending its way to the Hollywood 
Bow! at five o'clock to be sure of a seat at an event that 
would begin at eight-thirty. With baskets and parcels of 
they came, determined to miss nothing. At eight- 
thirty imagine an audience of 22,000 eager and sympathetic 
people waiting for Percy Grainger to lift his baton over the 
126 mi ns who his instrument on this night of 
nights in his career 

“The surrounding hills ghostly light drop into 
darkne The great a udience disappears as the lights are 
turned off. The orchestra breaks into a quiet movement of 
the strings in the opening number Hollywood Bowl is re- 
ication, for this is the wedding night of 

Nordic pri if cess,’ the pr et-artist, Ella 


supper 


1sicia were to be 


etched in 


ceiving a new ded 
Pe rcy ‘ ita 
Viola 
“Musical interest centered, of course, on Percy Grainger’s 
bridal song occasion and dedicated to his 
ht be proud to be received in the 

bly beautiful composition. The 
1 like a lovely and healing benison. It 

wrapped itself ar und the - of the great host and sup 
plied the fitting prelude to the marriage ceremonial that fol- 
etting was simple. The stage, the 
two voices 
special formation 
upon them they were 


inger and t 
strom 
written for the 
‘princess.’ Any bride mig 
spirit of this simple and n 
wedding music fel 


lowed immediatel The 


seated orche the a capella choir of thirty 


arrayed in dazzling Spanish costumes, in a 
at the right. With p 
the d ant note of color. The focus of attention was the 
bridal pair At the close of » ceremony the choir 
Swedish folk song and ‘An Australian Upcountry Song,’ 
arrange 


Sang a 


both 


music and art nothing like 
curred before. It seemed to the 

unaffected, natural, inevitable. This was 

Percy Grainger’s world, the public platform; to it he led his 
bride, and about public who love him. What 
more 1 


nals of 


t thronged the 


could any one ask?” 


Florence Otis and Samuel Trimmer in Joint 


Recitals 


P ram will be given by 
Trimmer, pianist. These 
praise and enthusiastic 
available for classical, 


Once again 
Florence Otis 
two popular artist ho won “ 
press notices st ason again 
costume, and 
Miss Otis 


y remem 
of her extraordinary 


bered by her audiences because 
ity that immediately makes her 
a favorite with any group. In reviewing one of Miss Otis’ 
recent recitals, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle said: “Her selec- 
tions were well chosen, her prepossessing, and 
her rendition and power in technic 
and a suitable depth of feeling 

Mr. Trimmer is a splendid pianist and accompanist. Wher 
ever he has played the critics have been unanimous in their 
approval of his work. In reviewing one of his recitals, the 
Fort Worth Star —— am said: “I is a real pleasure to 
hear a musician whose ellect is greater than his emotions. 
He brings to bear in his wane the same attractive personality 
which one finds in the young man himself. Technic clear 
m mannerisms; color and tone 


personal 
per | 


appearance 
evinced pervect control 


and sure; refined and free fri 

intensely sympathetic.” 
Their tour this seasor 

States 


United 
looking forward 


will embrace the 
and Canada, and t two artists are 


agall 


to a banner year 


George Liebling Well Received 

George Lie 1as been rkeeting with marked success on 
his present tour. On Septewhber 30 he played in Chicago 
for the Samuel F. Moss Camp, and on October 5 at the 
Tabernacle Choir Concert, Salt Lake City, about which the 
critic of the Telegram said in part: 

“One thir markedly noticeable in Mr. Liebling’s 
selection of numbers: he veered away from the usual heavy 
with the exception of Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody and Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, 
giving his audience a display of brilliant 


wa: 
ping i 


2 was 


and theatrical numbers, 
Hungariat 
und instead of 
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technic, gave them an evening of real music of definite 
emotional quality. None of the restlessness that creeps into 
a large audience during a heavy program was evident Fri- 
day night; everyone settled down to a relaxed and thorough 
enjoyment of simple and beautiful composition exceptionally 
well interpreted. Mr. Liebling’s opening number, the Bee- 
thoven Sonata Appassionata, was a literal ‘eyeopener’ of his 
unquestionable ability to adequately handle difficult and in- 
volved compositions, and yet in it even he made evident 


his forte—interpretation of the emotional.” 
Fie ry 
‘ PAU 


Tress aL 3b Sis 


TNFORMATION BUR 
Weak he : ES 


ee ae To INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Composition. 
S. D.—In order to take up the profession of composing 
music, it will be necessary for you to do much studying. 
Composing is a profession; you cannot just sit down and 
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put some notes on a piece of paper without any knowle dase of 
how to do it properly. There are teachers, of course, plenty 
of them, but unless you make up your mind to be serious 
in your work it would be better for you not to attempt it. 
Half-educated people have little chance against real students 
who know what they have to do to make their work im- 
portant enough to place before the public. As for the 
length of time it will take you to acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge for you to present your compositions for criticism, 
that depends upon your talent, but also much depends upon 
the study you give to develop that talent. Have you the 
talent? 
One Symphony. 

E. J.—The great composer who wrote only one symphony 
was Liszt. It is the Faust Symphony and a masterpiece. 

Goetz was considered great during his life but his works 
have not stood the test of time. 


Covent Garden, London. 

H. L. A—No, it is not probable that if Covent Garden 
Opera House were torn down that a new location would have 
to be found. It was in 1552 that it was granted, together with 
the adjacent field of Long Acre, to John Earl of Bedford. 
Nearly one hundred years later, 1630, the Earl of Bedford 
of that period cleared the site of Covent Garden of dilapi- 
dated buildings and set out a large and airy square. The 
adjacent land was let out on building leases, and as the 
population of London grew, vendors, coming into town with 
vegetables, assembled in the square and sold their goods, and 


the name Covent Garden Market endures to the present day, 
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although there is always talk of changing all that. London 
is very proud of its squares, of which there are many, and 
it is not often one is obliterated for building purposes. 


The Moor Piano Gets an Eminent Apostle 


William Bachaus is about to take the most decided 
plunge that a pianist, from a technical point of view, could 
take. He is going to abandon the stéz andard keyboard for 
the new double keyboard invented by Emanuel Moor. 
Pianists who keep abreast of things know in a general way 
what the Moor keyboard is like. Briefly, it has two manuals 
instead of one, the upper tuned an octave higher than the 
lower; both can be coupled together at will. What this 
means in the way of solving technical problems is obvious; 
it reduces certain pianistic acrobatics to quite ordinary 
and natural movement, releasing the energy and tension of 
mind and will for purely musical aims. What it means 
in the way of increased sonority any organist will tell you, 
for the coupler is one of his chief joys. 

The new device means, not so much a facilitation as a 
simplification in the purely physical sense. Stretches are 
made easier; you can stretch almost two octaves as easily 
as you can stretch one. Jumps in chords which now are 
virtually impossible without risk of wrong notes, are bereft 
of their terrors. Now, Bachaus is the last man, perhaps, 
who requires such a relief; he is almost notorious for his 
accuracy. Moiseiwitch once bet Rachmaninoff at a Bachaus 
concert that in a certain diabolically difficult piece Bachaus 
wouldn’t strike a single wrong note, and Moiseiwitch won the 
bet. So if Bachaus wants to play the Moor piano there 
must be a reason besides that of facility. 

The piano imposes certain limitations, not 
virtuoso, but on the composer; but the 
have strained these limitations, have even surpassed them 
here and there. Genius hates to be fettered by mere mech- 
anism. For the first time, says Bachaus, he will be able 
to play certain passages—say, in thc Brahms con- 
certo—as the composer intended them to sound. And while 
he plays them he will not have to look like a stunt athlete 
throwing himself about from one end of the keyboard to 
the other, but he will be able to sit still, and concentrate 
people’s attention on the music. The Moor piano, there 
fore, may not become a favorite with the virtuoso who 
thrives on display, but it may appeal to the interpreter who 
wishes to sink his personality in that of the composer. 

3achaus, at any rate, feels “unhappy” with the old key- 
board now that he has tried the new. This, he says, is his 
last season as a one-manual player. Then he retires for a 
few months to his studio and emerges as the first globe- 
trotting pianist to use the new device. For a while he may 
be alone; but if he fulfills his own aspirations there will 
soon be colleagues who envy him. And—who knows ?— 
the rising generation may see a new chance, a quicker and 
surer means to the end, and seize it. The experiment is 
interesting, to say the least. ~ 


only on the 
greatest composers 


second 


Juilliard Graduate School Notes 


Hanna Lefkowitz, 1927-28 student of the Graduate School, 
went to the Fontainebleau School this summer and remained 
as a pupil of M. Phillippe. In the preliminary contest there 
she was found to be one of the four best piano pupils, and 
in the final competition she won the thousand-franc prize. 

Felix Salmond, cellist and member of the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School, will appear with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra on November 8 and 9, playing 
Bloch’s Schelomo and the Lalo Concerto 

Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Graduate School, will give 
his annual Carnegie Hall recital in New York on the eve 
ning of November 7. His program will include the Liszt 
sonata in B minor, a request group by Chopin, three Schu- 
bert numbers, his own prelude and caprice, also his transcrip- 
tion of the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
“a am, and the Strauss-Tausig Valse Caprice, Nachfalter. 

Carl Friedberg is to appear at the next concert of the 
Beethoven Association at Town Hall on November 19. 

A group of students from the Graduate School will appear 
in a concert at Town Hall on Friday evening, November 
16. A Schubert program will be presented in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Schubert's death, and will include 
chamber music, songs and piano solos. 
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Mrs. Francis T. McCoy’s Cambridge Court beautiful large garden. As Mrs. McCoy has entrée into New York City two manuscript works for the full organiza- 
Studio New York’s leading musical and dramatic clubs, her pupils tion by Henry Hadley and Henry Joslyn, a piano and wind 
, will be sure of a cordial reception by them. quintet by Aurelio Giorni and published works by Janacek 
Mrs. Francis T. McCoy, whose recent concert at Carnegie Mrs. McCoy, née Gladys Parker Wheless, was born in Kaminski, Kornauth, Jacques Pillois and Vittorio Rieti 
Lyceum confirmed her position as a singer of great charm Macon, Georgia. Her grandfather, Prof. Joseph Tyrone Assisting artists of note will be announced during the 
and rare accomplishment, has opened a studio at her home in’ Terry, formerly of Wesleyan College, her alma mater, was season. 
President Woodrow Wilson's school _ 
master, and her mother, Mrs. Susie Women’s University Glee Club in Two 
Derry Parker, was a_ shining light . 
among the Daughters of the American Concerts 
Revolution and Daughters of the Con- The Women’s University Glee Club, Gerald Reynolds con 
federacy. Related to the family was ductor, will give two public concerts in New York this sea 
Ward McAllister, at one time social son, the first at Town Hall on December 18 and the second 
arbiter of New York’s “Four Hundred.” on May 2. Formerly these programs were open only to 
Thus, in addition to musical instruction members of the organization, but this vear tickets will be 
of the highest quality, students at the available for the public. The December program will con 
McCoy studios will be assured social sist of music arranged and composed by men and women 
contacts of the most exclusive sort. teaching in the women’s cé lege s of the United States, ar 
tiers ae laces rangements for women’s voices by Mr. Reynolds of Bela 
Bartok’s Roumanian Weihnachtslieder written originally for 
Putnam at Chicago Musical the piano, and works of Gabriel Faure. For the May con- 
cert Mr. Reynolds has planned a Pan-American program 
College the material for which he gathered from works subaaitted 
Eugen Putnam, composer-pianist, who by the various !egations and by the composers, by personal 
recently entered upon his duties as one research, and in Paris. In addition to the two public con 
of the new artist-teachers at the Chicago certs already mentioned, Mr. Reynolds will give a privé ite 
Musical College, has already made two performance with a selected group from the Women’s Uni 
appearances as pianist and composer versity Glee Club of a newly discovered Stabat Mater of 
first, before the student body of the Col- — Scarlatti. 
lege on September 23, when he played Mr. Reynolds spent the past summer in France, where he 
his own Quill Dance, The Tides of js the “liason officer” for the Fontainebleau School 
Manaunaun by Henry Cowell - (the Music. In August he conducted a festival of eighteenth 
Ame rican composer and the eh ar ator = century music there, including a Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, the 
of “tone clusters”), and also the Gon- 3ach concerto for solo flute and violin, and fragments from 
MRS. FRANCIS T. McCOY : ed es. a Betta doliera of Liszt; Mr. Putnam had to Rameau’s Castor and Pollux. He also arranged the musi 
GARDEN OF CAMBRIDGE repeat the Cowell number. The second for an eighteenth century pageant which was given at Fon 
COURT appearance was in the auditorium of the tainebleau. (See picture on inside front 
First Baptist Church of Chicago, where 
the exclusive residential district of a suburb of New York Mr. Putnam featured several of his own compositions for Walter A aS er Artists Broadcasting 
City. piano solo as well as works by MacDowell, Liszt and Co 
Mrs. McC oy’s vocal method is a composite of the princi- well. Two of Mr. Putnam’s songs were sung by the Chicago 
ples taught by her teachers, Mme. Regina de Sales, of Paris, tenor, Franklin Kidd, of radio fame, with the composer at 
Joseph Pizzarello and C lemente de Macchi of New York. _ the piano. 
Her success as a teacher has equalled that which she has On October 7, one of Mr. Putnam’s advanced pupils, Mary 
won as a singer. At the studio a select group of girls will Ruth Lewis of Alabama, appeared in the first concert by 
be given a constructive course of study in voice culture, dic- artist-pupils of the college, playing works for piano by 
tion, repertoire, solfege, style, grand opera and accompanying Walter Kramer and Chopin. Another brilliant pupil of Mr. . i 
Coéperating with Mrs. McCoy are Maestro Clemente de Putnam’s, Lena Crivella, of Pittsburgh, appeared in the A Metropolitan Quartet for Hagerstown 
Macchi, who has conducted grand opera in many important college series on October 21, playing MacDowell’s Concert A notable Metropolitan Opera quartet will appear in 
European opera houses, and Marjory Morrison, who has Etude and Mr. Putnam’s Quill Dance. Hagerstown, Md., on November 8. This consists of Marie 
toured extensively in the United States as musical director, Sundelius, soprano; Julia Claussen, contralto: Georg 
and who studied repertoire in Italy and France under Cot- New York C hembuie Music Society Sunday Meader, tenor, all three of the Metropolitan ( )pera Company, 
tone and Decreus. Mrs. McCoy specializes in English diction, Sal and Arthur Middleton, baritone, formerly of that company 
while Miss Morrison teaches French, German and _ Italian = —e . a oan , —_ Ue ; 
diction. The New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe P . 
Rooms are provided for students in the Jackson Heights founder and pianist, announces the fourth season of Sunday Paul Althouse Has Busy Week 
district, where golf, tennis and skating are to be enjoyed. Salons to be given in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on Paul Althouse had a busy week recently. On October 14 
Chaperones are provided for attendance at the opera, con- the third Sunday evening of the month, from November to — the tenor sang in Bridgeport, Conn.; 16, in Trenton, N. J.; 
certs, theaters, etc. Mrs. McCoy’s own home will be used as March inclusive 18, a performance of Aida in P hiladel phia; 19, in Paterson, 
the center of activities, where students may entertain their This season the society will add to its record of seventy- N. J., and 20, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., as soloist with the 
friends. At their disposal is an excellent library and a eight premiere performances of chamber music works in 3eethoven Symphony. 
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Walter Anderson reports that he has booked five broad 
casting dates for some of his artists at Toronto, over sta 
tion CJYC. They are as follows: December 3, Stuart 
Gracey, baritone; 17, Mary Potter, contralto; January 7, 
Kathryne Ross, soprano; 21, Henry Clancy, tenor, and Felt 
ruary 11, Ruth Shaffner, soprano. 
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ROLE SCORES MARKED SUC 
CESS. 


has good volume and is of pure so- 
L I 

pranic quality, especially good in the 
high tones which are capable of telling 


dramatic effects. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—Miss 
' Roosevelt has a voice of great sweet- 
Philadelphia Record—Miss Roose- ae ness and excellent range. It is under 
velt’s voice has charm and _ color ae splendid control especially in the pia 
especially in the upper register. Her 3 ’ nissimo parts which were given with 
pianissimo tones are exquisite. startling effects. 
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October 22 
Association 
distinguished filled 


Beethoven 
4n audience musically and socially 
Town Hall on Monday evening to hear the Beethoven As- 
sociation pay homage to Schubert in a concert that will 
surely be so le as one of the memorable events of the 
current season. Schubert's many-sided genius was effectively 
demonstrated in a well-varied program that listed the B flat 
trio, op. 99, played by Harold Bauer, piano; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violin, and Willem Willeke, cello; a group of songs- 
Frithlingslaube, Die Forelle, Die Junge Nonne and Rastlose 
Liebe, sung by Helen Stanley; the quartet in C minor 
and the variations from the Death and the Maiden quartet, 
played by the Fonzaleys; and finally, Harold Bauer's effec- 
tive transcription for two pianos of Schubert’s Fantasy, 
opus 103, and the Rondo, opus 84, played by Messrs. Hutche- 
son and Bauer 
The ensemble playing, while not 
abounded in high lights of technical dexterity and imagina 
tive interpretation, and Mme. Stanley’s voice, musicianship 
and taste, together with the excellent accompaniments pro 
vided by Mr. Hutcheson contributed to the pleasure of the 
». It need hardly be added that the large audience 
palatable musical fare, recalling the 
The Beethoven Association is to 
ability to assemble such a company 
tribute to Schubert’s memory, 
that attended the 


uniformly excellent, 


eccasion 
revelled in this highiy 
artists again and again 
be congratulated on its 
of artists - handsome 
and on the richly-merited success 


this 
concert. 


Gina Pinnera 

Pinnera came to Carnegic 
however, things 
each other in 
the warmest kind. Since 
working hard, for on 
same hall, show- 


Gina 
next morning 
vied witl 


Quite unknown last year, 
Hall for a song recital. The 
changed considerably: the critics 
giving the newcomer praise of 
then Pinnera apparently has been 
October 22 she a second recital in the 
ing marked progress in her art 

Interest in this young woman is high. Among the 
sentative audience were many prominent sopranos, 
means that Pinnera has something that has gone the 
Furthermore these listening sopranos were enthusiastic in 
their remarks that she had “a really beautiful voice.” And 
fact, it is one of the most gorgeous organs 
One of the greatest promise for a 


gave 


repre 
which 
rounds 


she has. In 
heard here in years 
brilliant career 

One marvels at the manner in 
to sing the most difficult operatic 
effort or apparent technical concentration. She simply opens 
her mouth and out comes a molten, flowing tone that can 
easily thrill one. In the Pace, Pace aria from La Forza del 
Destino, which came at the end of a long and taxing pro 
gram, she did some of her best singing. The voice was 
noticeably fresh and full, and the audience, that had 
stayed for encores, broke into enthusiastic applause and 
then waited for more 

The gue opened with the Divinites du Styx aria from 
Gluck’s Alceste, which followed by a group of Grieg, 
Schubert and Brahms, given with exquisite feeling. Several 
could have been repeated. In contrast came three other 
charming songs, of which Daniel Wolf's Iris proved to be 
a beautiful song, beautifully done 

Ernani involami from Verdi's Ernani preceded the inter 
mission. In this number Pinnera great dramati 
heights. Here she proved again that one was listening to 
a great voice: one that is destined to take her into opera 
before very long. The full throated way in which she gave 
the difficult Ho-Yo-To-Ho from Die Walkure provided an 
other real thrill 

It is not amiss at this time, while giving Pinnera the 
praise that she merits, to say that she still has to grow 
3ut she is young and with further experience 
is no doubt of the outcome. Again we say: 
is one of the finest heard here in years 
York and other places where she has 


which the singer is able 
arias with absolutely no 


vast 


was 


rose to 


artistically 
and study there 
the Pinnera voice 
And, New 
sung, know it! 

Bambos 


besides, 


Giuseppe chek furnished sympathetic accompani- 


ments 
October 23 
Ethel Pyne 


Hall, Ethel Pyne, 
in which the dramatic 


evening, at Chalif 
hour of song, 


In the 


an enjoyable 


soprano, gave 
and the 
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lyric were well blended. Beginning her program with an 
Aria from Aida, she continued with a group of Italian, 
German, and French songs and concluded her performance 
with six English numbers. In her singing Miss Pyne re- 
vealed a voice of attractive quality and ample range, which 
she used with much intelligence. Her interpretations were 
artistic and her enunciation in the various languages was 
good; also there was charm of style. An attractive stage 
presence is an additional asset in Miss Pyne’s favor. Moon 
Marketing by Weaver brought much applause, and it was 
necessary to repeat it before her listeners were satisfied. 
Carl Deis at the piano was, as usual a potent factor in the 
evening’s enjoyment. 


John Charles Thomas 

Successes in opera abroad, notably in Belgium, where he 
was tremendously admired, have in no way affected the noble 
organ of John Charles Thomas, the baritone, once so popular 
on the light opera stage, but now a leading light in grand 
opera and the concert field. He demonstrated this at Town 
Hall, October 23, in three groups of songs and arias, to the 
complete satisfaction of a crowded auditorium, which show- 
ered applause upon him without end, recalled him for count- 
less encores, Bs even made him repeat certain of his songs. 
Beginning with a broad and musicianly rae at, of’ 
Peri’s Invocation of Orfeo (a Floridia arrangement), he at 
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once took command of the situation; there followed Gebet 
(Marx), Der Sandtrager (Bungert), Traum Durch die 
Dammerung (Strauss ) and O Liebliche Wangen (Brahms), 
four widely-contrasting German Lieder of first-class quality. 
Here there was genuine German feeling with perfect articu- 
lation, the whole building splendid climax; applause was so 
loud and long continued that he had to add several encores, 
all sung in his own inimitable style. 

Next came four songs in French, in which the singer 
showed his superior command, both of that ianguage and 
the Gallic mood; they were, Le Chemin de Lune ( Paulin) ; 
Nicolette (Ravel), La Priere du Soir (Moussorgsky) and 
a recitative and aria from Massenet’s Herodiade. When 
Thomas sings German one declares he is Teutonic; when he 
sings French, one believes he must be French. Possibly his 
long residence in Belgium, where French is the prevailing 
language, makes the songs and operatic music of that country 
most sympathetic to him; it only shows the wide extent of 
his education, his complete adaptability, for John Charles 
may sing and act perfectly in any language, yet he remains a 
good American through it all. If anyone can sing such a song 
as Ravel’s Nicolette more artistically, with more detailed 
Gallic finish, that person is unknown to the present writer ; 
it was simply ravishing, incomparable, a high art-product. 
The Evening Prayer echoed the devotion of a religious na- 
ture, with an atmosphere of utmost reality; this Russian, 
Moussorgsky, knew his French and the French people, and it 
echoes and re-echoes in every measure of this song. As for 
the operatic aria, there was an authority, a finish, a certain 
poise of conscious possession of every detail of the beautiful 
music, which invested it with power, the power that comes 
only from perfect vocal control, and the ability to make an 
audience sit enthralled. Yet it all seemed so natural, so 
easy to do, ag if anyone could do it. This is the very acme 
of high art; to sing a difficult thing with such ease that it 
seems effortless. High tones, low tones, all come out with 
a quality unexcelled, 
frenetic sort. “Glorious” “sublime” “splendid” were some of 
the exclamations heard, and not one of those present failed 
to echo and re-echo this acclaim. 

The final group, sung in English, included The Egg Shell 
(Kipling’s description of a submarine boat), set to music by 
Martin Shaw; Come to Me in My Dreams (Bridge) ; Old 


and the climax brought applause of * 
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Molter Hubbard (Herbert Hughes) ; The Pauper’s Drive 
(Homer), and Mr. Belloc’s Fancy (Warlock). For many 
in the audience, this was the singer’s widest appeal, through 
the directness of each song, and its illuminative interpreta- 
tion. Kipling’s tenseness, the wind, the “little fool,” the 
dramatic import, came straight through; love in its divinest 
estate was echoed in Come to Me, with heart- -appeal in every 
tone; Old Mother Hubbard was so comical, so humorous in 
Thomas’ poise, his expression and voice, that spontaneous 
applause brought its repetition; “Rattle his bones” in his 
singing of the Homer setting was vividly macabre, weird, 
and Warlock’s song completed a group notable for its effec- 
tiveness. All his songs had appropriate mimetic action, face, 
hands and body echoing the true intent of the composer; a 
born actor is John Charles Thomas! 

Lest it be felt that this’ comment is only an individual 
critical opinion, a few words from the reviews of the New 
York dailies are here added. The American says: “His 
efforts were authoritative, musicianly and artistic;” the 
Times: “A voice still in the velvet but gaining immensely in 
ease and authority;” the Herald-Tribune, in a_ headline: 
“Thomas Wins New Laurels,” and later: “One of the finest 
baritone voices now before the public;” the World: “The 
season’s largest measure of enthusiasm was attracted last 
night to Town Hall;” the Post: “One of the most satisfac- 
tory singers before the public; the Evening World: “His 
attractive voice lived up to its celebrated reputation;” the 
Sun: “His beautiful baritone and various interpretations 
last night exerted the wonted spell over his many hearers.” 

Eric Zardo, evidently Hungarian, was a very capable solo- 
pianist and sympathetic accompainest; Chopin pieces were 
played by him with musical grace, expression and dignity, 
gaining him deserved applause, and he followed the widely 
varying moods and styles of Mr. Thomas’ singing with de- 
tailed faithfulness. 





Serge Koussevitzky 


The walls of Carnegie Hall echoed to new and strange 
sounds on Tuesday evening, when two great masters, Serge 
Koussevitzky and Henri Casadesus, discoursed music on the 
double bass and viole d’amour. It was a unique occasion and 
one of the most interesting musical events in the whole 
history of music in the American metropolis. The dulcet 
tones that the celebrated Russian drew forth from his 
ponderous instrument touched the heart, his exquisite phras- 
ing challenged the admiration of the many famous musicians 
present and his virtuosity astonished all who listened to it. 

The program opened with a Symphonie Concertante for 
viole d'amour and double bass by Lorenziti. It is a quaint 
and charming old piece and it was wonderfully played by 
the two artists. In Casadesus, Koussevitzky had a partner 
worthy of the occasion. The distinguished Frenchman draws 
a beautiful warm tone and his execution is perfect. The 
blending of the tones of the two unusual instruments was 
enchanting. The concert-giver’s own concerto followed and 
this gave him an opportunity to display his phenomenal 
powers as a virtuoso on the bass viol. It is an interesting 
work, well constructed, melodious and pleasing. A piece by 
Borghi, an unaccompanied duo for the two instruments came 
next. It was exquisitely played and pleased the audience 
immeasurably. 

A sonata for viole d’amour by Lorenziti gave Mr. Casa- 
desus an opportunity to reveal himself as a consummate solo 
performer on this romantic old instrument. After this piece 
the applause did not abate until the artist had added an 
encore. 

Four solo numbers for double bass, the largo from a cello 
sonata by Eccles, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, a Berceuse by 
Lasca and Koussevitzky’s Valse Miniature brought the pro- 
gram to a close. Two encores that followed the Valse 
showed Koussevitzky at the very height of his unique 
powers as an interpreter on his stringed Titan. These were 
his own Chanson Triste and Max Bruch’s Kol Nidrei. What 
tenderness, what fire, what pathos, what emotion, what 
dramatic fervor, what impetuosity! Here, too, the lowest 
tones on the instrument were brought out with wonderful 
clearness and sonority. A remarkable feature of Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s playing is the evenness of his scale from the 
contra A to the highest harmonics, which he produces with 
bell-like clarity. His intonation was perfect throughout the 
evening, and his fleetness and certainty of technic is like that 
of Casals on the cello. His success was enormous. 

Pierre Luboschutz proved himself to be an admirable 
accompanist. In the Koussevitzky Concerto, particularly, and 
in Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, compositions in which the piano is 
given important work to do, gave the soloist superb support. 

Among the many distinguished musicians in the audience 
were Leopold Godowsky, Harold Bauer, Ernest Hutcheson, 
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Carl Friedberg, Paul Kochanski, Rubin Goldmark, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Joseph Achron and Lea Luboschutz. 


October 24 
Laurence Wolfe 


A delightful singer of lieder is Laurence Wolfe who re- 
newed his acquaintance with New York audiences on October 
24 at Town Hall. Mr. Wolfe had a distinguished and repre- 
sentative audience which was indeed sensitive and apprecia- 
tive of his artistic efforts. The term “efforts” is not here em- 
ployed to signify attempts, but rather in its broader signifi- 
cance of “accomplishment,” for artistic accomplishments are 
what the singer truly possesses. His voice is a lyric tenor, 
especially pleasing because of its excellent training in the 
technic of vocal production. A sensitive understanding of 
poetic and musical values is what one feels in Mr. Wolfe 

after hearing him sing the Schumann Mondnacht in which 
he seemed to throw an almost ecstatic spell over his audience. 
It is the poise of the tenor, his sureness and ease which 
clinches a certain sense of calm and peace that pervades his 
listeners. These assets make for an ideal interpreter of 
Schubert and Beethoven, which Mr. Wolfe is. 

In his second group the tenor grouped Cimara, Tirindelli, 
Respighi and Sibella in songs of contrasting moods and 
color. He was particularly happy in Cimara’s Stornello and 
received calls of “bravo” after the Tirindelli Tre Petali. 
A real coup d’etat of the recital was the third group, which 
was made up of some very interesting modern German com- 
positions. They left one with the definite desire to hear them 
again chiefly because of their intriguing unresolved progres- 
sions which in themselves are so difficult to sing and which 
Mr. Wolfe managed to keep on perfect pitch. One especially 
delightful number was the Du Bist So Jung, of Wolff. The 
program closed with a choice selection of English songs, 
sung with impeccable diction. 

Walter Golde gave sterling support at the piano. 


October 25 
Philharmonic-Symphony 

The novelty feature of the October 25 concert of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society concert was, in some opinions, 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis, and in 
others, two piano pieces by Albeniz, the Spaniard, orches- 
trated by Arbos. The former built on an ecclesiastical mel- 
ody of the XVI century, for strings alone, becomes mo- 
notonous in its one-way line of harmonic structure, though 
solo-bits by violin and viola lend a little variety. The Al- 
beniz pieces, on the other hand, glow with genuine Spanish 
color; they wére Fete-Dieu 4 Sevilie and Triana. They had 
been played here under Arbos’ direction in March of this 
year, when they made an instantaneous success. Which is 
small wonder, for they scintillate with modern orchestration, 
including all the percussion instruments, with chimes, glock- 
enspiel and big drum effectively used; it was indeed, at 
times, a “merry racket.” The only other number was the 
Eroica symphony, in which the horns nobly conducted them- 
selves in the risky scherzo, and the trombones blared trium- 
phant tones in the finale; it was a soundly conceived, carefully 
prepared performance under Dr. Damrosch, who received 
many tokens of the affectionate esteem of his audience; the 
more he attempts to retire, the better he conducts. 


Karl Kraeuter 


At his recital.in Town Hall, Karl Kraeuter, for several 
seasons known as one of the best of American violinists, 
gave a program that would have taxed the mettle, both 
musical and technical, of any player. 

Beside the Glazounow concerto, Bach’s C major Adagio 
and Fugue (unaccompanied), a Paganini Caprice and Lalo’s 
Scherzando the artist gave pieces by Josef Suk, Schubert, 
W ieniawski and his own Castle in Spain—the last named be- 
ing an interesting and grateful solo number which should be- 
come popular among violinists. As a member of the EI- 
shuco Trio, and the South Mountain and Flonzaley quartets, 
Mr. Kraeuter’s solid musicianship has long been an estab- 
lished fact; it was again confirmed by his scholarly work in 
the Bach number and the Schubert and Glazounow pieces. 

In the shorter pieces, as indeed throughout the program, 
the violinist displayed a tone of fine timbre, warmth and 
breadth, while his technical proficiency was easily able to 
cope with the program’s exacting demands. Emanuel Bay 
was, as usual, an excellent accompanist. 


October 26 
Guy Maier 

Guy Maier, one of the renowned Maier-Pattison piano 

twins, gave a recital for young people at Steinway Hall, 
on October 26. His audience was about half young, and 
there were a good many people present who were half old, 
which does not mean that they got any less enjoyment out 
of this concert for young people than did the young people. 
Indeed, one wonders if such a program does not give more 
delight to the average audience than the sort of program 
that may be termed average or usual? There was delightful 
music by MacDowell, Mozart, Schubert as arranged by 
Godowsky, David Guion, Lord Berners, Eugene Goossens, 
Paul White (not Whiteman), Chasins and John Alden Car- 
penter. The Chasins piece was Rush Hour in Hong Kong, 
thoroughly delightful. Goossens was represented by his 
Ghost Story and Punch and Judy Show, which certainly 
prove this extraordinary creative gift and his no less extra- 
ordinary technical equipment; and John Alden Carpenter's 
ballet, Krazy Kat, served as a suitable climax piece for an 
afternoon of rare entertainment. 

Mr. Maier has had much experience in giving recitals of 
this sort, and he also is highly gifted and possesses a delight- 
fully sympathetic understanding of the reaction of his audi- 
ence to the pieces he plays. He described the Kat music 
as he played it, and gave brief talks before each of the other 
numbers. His talk is good talk, unaffected, interesting, 
informative, and the whole thing so good humored that one 
is impelled to use a slang phrase and say that Mr. Maier 
is just cut out for this sort of performance. It is needless 
to say that he is a first rate pianist, and can do with his 
fingers whatever is required of the music, some of which is 
of more than average difficulty. He made a real hit on 
Friday afternoon, and a concert by him, either for young 
people or others, will always be welcome in this town. 
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October 27 
Roth Quartet 


The Roth Quartet from Budapest, Feri Roth, first violin, 
Jen6é Antal, second violin, Ferenc Molnar, viola, Albert Van 
Doorn, cello, which was invited to come to this country by 
Mrs. Coolidge for the Berkshire Festival in September, gave 
a New York recital on October 27 at Town Hall, before a 
very large and tremendously enthusiastic audience. The 
quartet is an amazing organization. It has a sonority that 
is all too rare in organizations of this sort, and it offers a 
wealth of dynamic detail, used with the highest artistry and 
the keenest judgment, that is as delightful as it is astounding. 

his was evident in the very first measures of Mozart's 
Quartet in G major with which the concert opened, and 
continued to be evident at all times to the very end of the 
afternoon. It is perfectly safe to say that there was never 
better Mozart, and the same high praise may be given to the 
performance of the Ravel Quartet in F major and the 
Beethoven Quartet in E flat minor. 

The players in the Roth Quartet, though young men, are 
all obviously musicians of high attainment and, so far as it 
is possible to judge, also soloists on their respective instru- 
ments of real ability. This is not always an asset in quartet 
playing, but in the present case it proves to be so, and what- 
ever individuality of interpretation the several players may 
have, they have merged it into a concrete whole which is 
not often found in any musical ensemble. 


October 28 


Society of the Friends of Music 

The Society of the Friends of Music opened its sixteenth 
season on Sunday afternoon, in Town Hall, with a program 
made up, in commemoration of the approaching one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Franz Schubert, of two of his sacred 
choral works with orchestral accompaniment. 

Of the two works programmed on this occasion, the sixth 
Mass in E flat is the more important. Its selection was a 
partic ularly good one as it shows off Schubert’s genius to 
its best advantage, for here the master has created music 
both lyric and highly dramatic, and as this work was written 
only five months before the composer’s death, it is an ex- 
ample of his mature development. It may not rank with 
such gigantic works as Bach’s B minor Mass and Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis, but it is Schubert at his best and is filled 
with the outpourings of his powers of melody, at the same 
time showing his deep knowledge of the art of counterpoint, 
or has often been talked of disparagingly even by him- 
se 

The Kyrie, andante con moto quasi allegretto, received a 
fine rendition from the chorus, accompanied effectively by 
the orchestra. In the Kriste eleison with its unusual har- 
monic successions the chorus did especially fine work. The 
Gloria, which is majestic in character, gave the chorus a 
splendid chance to show its efficiency, and it did its work 
well, singing with devotion and enthusiasm. 

In the Et incarnatus est, Schubert has written some of his 
best music, which equals the finest of its kind in the whole 
literature of sacred music. It is sublime in its remarkable 
conception. In this movement the quintet of soloists led by 
Elisabeth Rethberg made its appearance. Unfortunately its 
work is of rather short duration, but what the singers did 
was highly artistic and Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice was 
particularly sweet and beautiful in the soft high passages. 
The tenor, George Meader, who has a voice well suited to 
this style, made the best of the rather difficult and ungrateful 
music of his part. The others—Marion Telva, contralto; 
Max Bloch, tenor, and Dudley Marwick, bass—had very little 
solo work but their voices blended well with the rest and 
heightened the effect of the whole. 

The other movements, Sanctus, 


Benedictus and Agnus 


19 


Dei, with their wonderful music were well given and chorus, 
orchestra, soloists and conductor deserved the applause which 
they received from the unusually large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which showed its appreciation by calling out the soloists 
and conductor many times. The first number on the program 
was the beautiful Twenty- third Psalm, opus 132, which im- 
pressed the audience gre atly. 

This was the first time the chorus has sung in public 
its new chorus master, Walter Wohllebe, took charge, and 
the result revealed some good and solid training. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted with his usual efficiency, holding his forces 
well in control. 


since 


Grace Cornell 

After a year of successful appearances abroad, Grace 
Cornell, a young American dancer, made her debut in her 
native country on October 28, when she began a series of 
four performances at the Booth Theater, She drew a capac- 
ity audience, among which were many well-known exponents 
of the dance. 

Miss Cornell presented a varied program in which her 
histrionic ability enabled her to give graphic pictures of the 
various dances she interpreted. In the first part of the pro- 
gram, her offerings included an eighteenth century version 
of the Greek Goddess of the Chase; a dance depicting the 
cycle of the seasons; the Sea, showing The World Below the 
3rine and also a Nymph leaping gracefully, and concluded 
with a dance After the Medieval Paintings, in which she was 
accompanied by the Chanting of the Russian Choir. These 
numbers were characterized by a delicacy of grace and move- 
ment which did not fail to merit recognition from the audi- 
ence. A decided contrast were the numbers in the second 
half of the program, one of which in particular, Technique, 
after the sketches of Degas, to the waltzes of Waldteufel, 

(Continued on page 25) 


“The audience evidenced its appreciation by 
applauding him as though he were another 
McCormack.” 

—Orlando Morning Sentinel. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


rhere are supervisors of music who are utterly oblivious 
to the fact that their most important function after instilling 
a love for music in the mind of the child is to teach him to 
read music definitely and with assurance and power. Music 
appreciation of the best sort cannot be built on any other 
basis. May we go still further with this statement to say 
that music appreciation will come to the child in exact ratio 
to his power of reading music. This power to read is a rare 
thing in some and localities even where there is a 
“good” supervisor. The combination of teachers’ brains and 
children’s voices is not in any sense music reading on the 
part of the child. Necessarily there is a great diversity oi 
opinion as to how music reading should be taught. This 
does not matter so very much if the end is accomplished 
In the last analysis, “meth od" is only a point of view. The 
up-to-date teacher should follow in a practical way the lines 
laid down by the best of our psychologists and pedagogs in 
order that she be not led estray in the tangle of questionable 
devices that are so often confused with pedagogical methods 

The “device” for teaching is no more a method than is a 
set of books. Still there are some teachers of music, in our 
public who think constantly in terms of books 
rather than in terms of children, and the some rather prom 
inent superintendents of schools are sometimes led astray 
by books and devices when the pupils in their schools have 
no power of reading music and the extent of their musical 
training is in the main rote singing, “listening” lessons and 
manufactured enthusiasm on the part of the music teacher 

This brings us to the point that in all of our modern music 
text books there is much good material. But that material 
will not do everything. But we are off the track. What 
we started out to say was that, in addition to voice traming 
and fine musical interpretation, be sure that you really teach 
the children to read music. One of the reasons why instru 
mental work in the schools has gone forward with such 
impetus is because students who are playing in bands and 
orchestras first of all are taught to read 

A blanket indictment is usually made that singers are not 
musicians, meaning that this element of reading has been 
left out of their training. They do not know the routine. 
Having been given a good voice by nature they often learn 
a small repertoire by rote and consider that this is sufficient 
Too often band and orchestra musicians look upon singing 
with disdain because of this lack of ability on the part of the 
singer to translate the symbols of music into sound. What 
would happen to Kreisler and Elman if they were the 
possessors of the finest violins in the world and did not 
know how to read. They simply could not play on them, 
that is all. For the average person it is not a simple task to 
learn to read music. It takes drill, and plenty of it. 

A few eae ago a prominent pianist asked one of his 
pupils how much he had practiced since his last lesson. The 
pupil wheeled about on the piano bench and looked the P. P. 
in the eye and said, “G— do you have to practice?” So it 
is with some supervisors. They expect that by some magic 
children will learn to read music without the necessary 
routine. Very often we have the condition of too much 
entertainment and too little education for the child. To 
quote W. S. Gilbert: 

“Things are seldom what they seem; 
Skim milk masquerades as crean 


schools 


schools, 


There are teachers—not many, it is true, but there are 
some—who are willing to do anything rather than teach the 
pupils in the schools to read music. This simply will not go 
through the necessary routine or they have not the ability. 
They give children “listening lessons” or let them “write” 
music or clap their hands rh ythmically or march around the 
room, but when they get through the pupils know nothing 
of reading. Right here seems to be a very good place to 
say that children learn to read music by reading it and not 
by doing something else. The other day one of my good 
friends said to me: “Well! You know I teach all of the 
pupils in —— Schools to ‘write’ music.” When I said, 
“What for?” hte did not reply—he changed the subject. 

Children who are really learning music in the schools 
should be taught to read just as the pianist, the violinist, or 
the player of any band or orchestral instrument. Where in 
this country are the singers who actually read? Echo 
answers “where?” 

* * * 
The New York State Teachers’ Association 


There are seven zones or districts into which the territory 
of the state is divided for the purpose of accommodating the 
meetings of this organization. In e ach a “music section”’ is 
maint uined for the benefit of the teachers of music. This 
year’s schedule is as follows: 

Northern Zone took place on October 4 and 5 at Potsdam. 

Southeastern, October 26-27, at New York (music chair- 
man, C. E. Dinsmore of Tarrytown). 

Central Zone, October 25-26, at Utica 
Ella Plumb of Utica). 

Eastern Zone, October 25-26, at Schenectady (music chair- 
man, Kenneth G. Kelly of Schenectady). 

Western Zone, November 1-2, at Buffalo 
man, Howard C. Davis of Fredonia). 

Central Western, November 2-3, at 
chairman, Howard Hinga of Rochester) 

Southern Zone, November 9-10, at Ithaca 
man, Thomas J. Gillespsie of Endicott) 

* * * 
Larger Enrollment of Young Men 

There is a gratifying increase in the number of young 
men who are entering the field of school music in the State 
of New York. The following have recently begun their 
work: William Droege at Northside, Corning; Frederick F. 
Quinlan at Herkimer ; Robert Monaghan at Fair Haven and 
Red Creek: Albert Wilcox at Clymer; Edward M. Michehl 
at Hamburg. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


An enrollment of 225 students, the largest in the history 
of the school, represented seventeen states, Canada and Kng- 
land, at the opening of the Thirty-eighth Annual Summer 
Session ot the American institute of Normal Methods con- 
ducted at Lasell Seminary at Auburndale, Mass. A faculty 
ot seventeen well known authorities in the field of public 
school music presented a course of study covering Rudi- 
ments, Methods of Teaching Music in the Grades, Methods 
tor Junior and Senior High Schools, Psychology, Choral 
and Instrumental Conducting, Voice, Piano, Orchestral In- 
strument Classes, and Folk Dancing. 

One of the features of the course was the series of 
evening lectures which was given by John P. Marshall, 
professor of music at Boston University. Dr. Marshall is 
well known to radio audiences through his analytical talks 
on the program of the Boston Symphony programs. His 
iectures covered the history of music and were illustrated 
at the piano. His analyses of modern music were especially 
interesting, tmasmuch as so little written form is available 
to the student today in the study of poly-tonality and 
atonality. 

The children in the practice teaching classes came from 
the schools of Auburndale and were under the direction of 
ttva Sanderson. The children in the piano class methods 
came from the Melrose Schools where they have had in- 
struction under Alma Holton, a member of the summer 
session faculty. During the session Miss Holton and Mrs. 
Kidder played a concerto for two pianos by Saint-Saéns. 

On July 30 fifteen members of the graduating class of 1929 
conducted a program of choral music in the auditorium of 
Lasell Seminary. At the alumni meeting in the afternoon 
Miss Holton was elected president of the association, for 
1928-29, and Margaret Bickford, assistant supervisor of 
music at Revere, Mass., was elected secretary and treasurer. 
rhe following awards were made for original compositions : 
First year students— (Bessie M. Salmon Prize) A Sad Story, 
piano solo, by Margaret Kane; second year students—(Wil- 
liam Moore Hatch Prize) Dance Gracieuse, by Gerald 
Frazee; third year student—( Haviland Stevenson Prize) 
solo for violin and piano, won by Charles M. Bickford. 
[he Horatio Parker prize for the best composition in any 
class was a selection entitled Snowflakes and was won by 
Nina B. Hartford. The prizes were awarded by Charles E. 
Griffith, manager of the school. 

The commencement exercises were devoted to a Schubert 
Centennial program. For the first time in 105 years a com- 
plete performance of Schubert’s Rosamunde was given in 
concert form by soloists, chorus orchestra and ballet of the 
\merican Institute. The full beauty of Schubert’s music 
was enhanced by its restoration to the original dramatic 
setting for which the master conceived it. The production, 
under the direction of Francis Findlay, head of the depart 
ment of public school music at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, was beautifully carried out to the last detail. 
An orchestra of thirty-five members gave a professional 
performance and the chorus and soloists sang with great 
beauty of tone and interpretation some of “the most magnif- 
icent and interesting music that Schubert ever wrote.” 

The address of the evening and the presentation of 
diplomas were made by Dr. Philip Greeley Clapp, professor 
of music at Iowa State University, recently on a year’s 
leave of absence as head of the extension department of 
the Juilliard Foundation. 

=. 
Changes in Positions in New York 


Lucile Guyer, Phelps to Lyons. 

Mrs. Irene Park, Clark Mills to Fort Plain. 

Helen Whalen, Hudson Falls to Sea Cliff. 

Ruth Mallery, Morrisonville to Junior H. S., Albany. 

Adina Birtwistle, Orchard Park to Buffalo. 

Norma Hosley, Clymer to Port Jefferson. 

Ann Hall, Gouverneur to Niagara Falls. 

Bernetta Paquette, Lisbon to Greenwich, Conn. 

Esther A. Worden, Manchester to Philmont. 

Harry A. Chapman, Trumansburg to Bay Shore. 

Consuelo Newton, Indian Lake to Corinth. 

Mrs. Mabel Parrish Friends, Hornell to Alfred. 
* * * 


News from New Orleans and Vicinity 

In New Orleans all the city schools are preparing rather 
elaborate programs for the Schubert Centennial Week, No- 
vember 18 to 24. The members of the glee clubs and orches- 
tras in the high schools are particularly interested in this 
preparation. The music department has called upon the de- 
partments of English and Aesthetic Dancing to help and 
also upon the professional singers of the Schubert Lieder in 
the city, the latter to contribute one group of songs to each 
program. The elementary school orchestra, which consists 
of the best players from seventy-five grammar schools, will 
give a concert in Jerusalem Temple during National Educa- 
tion Week. The patrons of the schools and the general pub- 
lic are invited to all of these events. 

In the state of Lousiana earnest teachers are working 
for the spread of good music. Elizabeth McMillan is doing 
fine work in Hammond, La. Margaret Chambers is in 

Shreveport, La. Clara Hall in Monroe. Leland Brown is 
teac hing music in Louisiana Polytechnic Institute in Ruston, 
La., Mrs. Lillian Gerow McCow has returned to Louisiana 
State Normal School after a leave of absence. Kathryn 
Price substituted for her and is now engaged as one of the 
faculty of Newcomb College School of Music. Winnifred 
Stevens resigned. Mrs. Ora Rheams and Mrs. Edith Ross 
are teachers of public school music in Lake Charles, and 
H. W. Stopher is continuing to build up a strong and 
enthusiastic public school music department with the music 
school of the Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge. 


SCHOOL MUSIC IN AMERICA 


School music in America has grown to the age of 
maturity. No other subject in the school curriculum has 
gone ahead with the impetus that this subject has accumu- 
1ated during the past decade. Charles Edward Russell, who 
is profoundly interested in music as he is in sociology, who 
grew up under Theodore Thomas and who has heard ~ 
best music in all the oan capitals of the world, said i 
the Century Magazine last June: 

“If education, training and a disclosed avidity have any 
meaning, America is hardly at the threshold of her real 
musical status. Another generation ought to eclipse anything 
previously achieved, because the public school is becoming 
the nation-wide nursery of music interest and musical talent. 
Unnoted by most of us, this work has already gone far. 
How long is it since the sum of musical interest in even the 
best public schools was represented by one ancient piano and 
some graceless vocalization forced upon rebellious victims. 
Today, hundreds of schools, high, intermediate and even ele- 
mentary, have their student orchestras. Not perfunctory 
string scrapers either, but complete orchestras that prefer 
difficult classical compositions. 

“To such importance has this branch of education grown 
that we now have a new executive in our public schools— 
the music supervisor. It sounds preposterous, but it seems 
to be a fact that there are more than 1,000 students in New 
York City preparing themselves for this career. Where- 
upon the size of this revolution begins to be evident, for 
New York is not by any means the only place where such 
instruction can be acquired. 

“It has been estimated that of the 26,000,000 children in 
our public schools, at least 13,000,000 are now studying music 
as a school subject. That last clause is worth an emphasis. 
It means that they study music as a subject and get major 
credits for it as an essential in education, and many educators 
hold that few studies are Of more practical value in develop- 
ing and training the mind than is music. lere is a change. 

“Already in many cities there are annual interscholastic 
concerts among orchestras. In Minneapolis recently six high 
schools competed, each playing a standard concerto with a 
soloist developed in school. in March, 1927, occurred the 
Final All-City Original Composition Contest among students 
of the high schools. Sixteen pupils competed, performing 
their own compositions, boys and girls. It was enough to 
make a dreamer see the heavenly gates. There is no ques- 
tion that the average was exceedingly high. 

“Then they have memory contests from 
teams from the schools chosen after the manner of con- 
testants in track athletics. I attended one in Chicago. Blank 
ballots were provided and the contestants must fill these 
with the character of the piece played, the number of beats 
to the measure, the nationality of the music, the name of the 
instrument on which a solo part was played, and then identify 
eight swiftly succeeding compositions; name the author of 
each and his country. Only twelve bars of each were played. 
The Chicago Orchestra Hall was packed; nineteen schools 
from outside towns were having their periodical contest. 
The moment a phrase ended one could hear the busy pencils 
scratching. Some of the tests would have befoggled adult 
concert-goers. But not these children. When their papers 
came in it seemed too good to be true. Evanston High 
School won by a narrow margin—191 points out of a possible 
195. Three perfect papers were handed in by this team. 

“Nearly all the great orchestras now give special concerts 
for children. When Walter Damrosch inaugurated such 
things about forty-five years ago he was hailed as a musical 
lunatic. Now, by invitation, he has inaugurated similar con- 
certs in London. Detroit children are given tickets to con- 
certs as prizes for the best records in their classes. It 
appears that no other incentive to diligence has equalled this. 

‘There is still one other phase of the entrancing specula- 
tions. For some time thoughtful educators have been wor- 
ried about the over-developed competitive athletics in our 
schools. Now to suggest that the combative instincts of 
our race can ever be satisfied by substituting contests in 
music for contests in brawn seems something to provoke 
wild, hilarious and inextinguishable laughter. Yet there are 
educators to whom it does not seem in the least crazy, and 
others that, observing how in their schools the interscholastic 
music meet excites as much interest in the student as the 
interscholastic track meet, remember in their prayers the 
Music Supervisor and his work. 

“But to return now to the peculiar love of Unc le "Shylock 
for music. All his adventures in. music are on the red side 
of the balance sheet. As a business enterprise everyone of 
them is a ghastly failure, losing annually, perhaps, anywhere 
from $100,000 to $500,000 apiece. The public raises the 
deficits. 

“What are. we to expect thirty years from now, with the 
schools adding every year pe rhaps a million persons to those 
who know and desire the high forms of musical art. Land 
of the Dollar? Or Land of Great Music? 

* ~ ~ 
“Credititis” 

Summer schools for supervisors were well filled this sum- 
mer. There were some thirty-seven in the East. Some 
supervisors attend these summer sessions for inspiration and 
contacts. Others go for credits. That great friend of music 
in education, gentleman magnus and ¢ icator supe ‘rbus. Doc- 
tor Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, said a little while ago that 

“the trouble now-a-days is that almost everyone is afflicted 
with that educational disease known as “credititis,” which 
leads to the natural conclusion that in some cases,people may 
have credit for something and then know very little about it. 
In these days of “B.O.” and Halitosis, and that other adver- 
tising slogan—tlet us see, what is it? Oh yes, “Four Out of 
Five Have It”—we are tempted to say, paraphrasing one 
of the poets of the ‘ ‘gay nineties,” “The Credititis’ll git you, 
ef you don’t watch out.” 
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Columbia University 
Holds Summer Classes 
to Test New Theories 


What music may mean in the life of the average child 
was the subject of a practical experiment which was carried 
on this past summer at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This adventure in education took place in the form 
of a summer music school for children between the ages of 
seven and fifteen, and its outcome in two respects was of 
interest to those in attendance. 

First, the teachers wanted to see what happened when 
children of average ability devoted six consecutive weeks 
of half day sessions to music—not intensive individual training 
in voice, piano or violin, but group activities through which 
the child can express himself and develop any special ability 
which nature has given him. The second line of activity was 
to determine whether some revision of music in education 
was in order. 

Two ideas—old ones, perhaps, but new in the sense of 
being more generally applied than ever before—are ap- 
parently beginning to affect music education. They are, in 
fact, influencing all branches of education, but their working 
out in so highly technical a field as music makes them seem 
perhaps more revolutionary. One is that better results are 
achieved if the child starts with what he is already interested 
in and the project is carried out largely by the child’s own 
initiative. The other is that no subject—least of all, music— 
should*be segregated from the rest of the child’s life. 

“Music must read just along with the rest of education,” 
said Alice E. Bivens, who directed the summer’s music 
classes. “We must find out how to fit music into the educa- 
tional program to give it a bigger place in life in general.” 

Teachers from various parts of the country were in at- 
tendance. For them Teachers’ College is the center of the 
main currents of pedagogical theory and a source of new 
ideas. This year more than 150 music teachers and super- 
visors were registered in these special courses to observe the 
music classes for children, so whatever was achieved may 
be tried out in their own schools. As for the children them- 
selves, their “work” was in reality four hours a day of play. 
Most of the classes were held on the roof of the Lincoln 
School overlooking Morningside Park, where there was 
plenty of room for free open-air activity. The boys and 
girls wore cool costumes of cambric in pastel shades, which 
gave a festive color to the classes. 

Most fundamental of all responses is the beating of time 
or the moving of the body to the rhythm of music. For this 
reason, perhaps, the class in rhythmics has the widest and 
deepest appeal. The system as employed at the Lincoln 
School, which the children used, is one that was devised by 
Ruth Doing and presented by her assistant, Elizabeth Moos. 
It included both simple and reflex responses to rhythm in 
music. The children walked gracefully with heads erect; 
suddenly the music quickened to double time and they began 
to run and skip. The child who responded at first in straight 
line movements gradually developed graceful curving move- 
ments. Intense activity alternated with utter relaxation— 
and that is said to be the epitome of modern living. 

“Creative music” classes were conducted by Mrs. Statis 
Coleman. In these classes the children were taught to make 
and play upon simple instruments such as pan pipes, drums 
and marimbas. They also learned that music might be 
made from such humble things as clothes pins and glasses 
of water. 

The piano classes were under the direction of Prof. Leon 
Iltis of the University of Wisconsin. Other members of the 
faculty included Prof. Norval L. Church, stringed instru- 
ments; Louis Mohler, music appreciation; Dr. Jacob Kwal- 
wasser, and others. 

Another branch of activity in the Summer Session at 
Teachers’ College was the organization of an all-high-school 
symphony orchestra. This was composed of boys and girls 
from all over the country who have had experience in play- 
ing in high school orchestras. The orchestra rehearsed four 
times a week under the direction of such prominent conduc- 
tors as Willem van Hoogstraten; Arthur Shepherd, assistant 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra; Joseph E. Maddy, 
conductor of the National High School Orchestra. Rudolph 
Thomas, assistant conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, was in charge of the orchestra course. This was 
made possibly by the cooperation of the Juilliard Foundation. 

* * 


Positions Recently Filled 


The demand for Supervisors of Music in the public schools 
is much greater than the supply. Teachers’ Colleges, Normal 
Schools, Conservatories of Music, and other agencies are 
working to prepare teachers for this most important work 
of presenting music to the children in the schools of Amer- 
ica. Many readers of this page will be interested to know 
of the changes that have been made this fall. We give 
below the name of the town or city, state, and the new 
supervisor of music for the coming year. The list given 
was furnished by Dr. Hollis Dann, of the Department of 
Music Education, New York University, and pertains very 
largely to the changes that have been made through the 
Appointment Bureau of that institution. 

Athens, Ohio—Dorothy Hughes; Allentown, Pa—An- 
thony Viggiano; Asbury Park, N. J—Albro Hoban; Beaver, 
Pa—Bess Huey; Bethlehem, Pa—I. H. Bartholomew; 
Coatsville, Pa—Ruth Clelland; Cass Township, Heckscher- 
ville, Pa—Marjorie Bone; Dillon, S. Car—Mary Sloan; 
East Stroudsburg, Pa —Carroll All; Easton, Pa—Paul 
Baumert; East Chattanooga, Tenn.—Lillian Evans; East 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Lallie B. McKenzie; East Orange, 
N. J.—Frances O’Brien; Elkins Park, Pa—Mrs. Marion 
DuPaul; Franklin, N. J—Margaret Thorp; Fleetwood, Pa. 
—Ruth Rickert; Fredonia, N. Y.—Harry King (State 
Normal School) ; Herchey, Pa—A. Louise Denison; John- 
son City, Tenn—Lorena Tomson; Keansburg, N. J.—Ruth 
Cunningham; Kutztown, Pa. (Normal School)—Bess 


Waldrop; Lock Haven, Pa.—Laurence Dick; Lakewood, 
Ohio—Herbert Barr ; Maplewood, N. J.—Jeannette Koehnke ; 
Millersville, Pa—Pearl Bedard; New York, N. Y. (Lincoln 
School)—Genevieve Kelly; Norristown, Pa.—Leah Thorpe ; 
Norristown, Pa—Herbert Howells; New Castle, Pa— 
Gladys Rich; Pontiac, Mich. (High School)—Hester Fleck; 
Pontiac, Mich (Grades)—Sue Paddock; Pottsdown, Pa.— 
Lorraine Merwin; Pottsville, Pa—Earl Haviland; Potsdam, 
N. Y.—Edward Young; Philadelphia, Pa. (Temple Univer- 
sity)—Rachel Jones; Reading, Pa.—Herbert Neely; Read- 
ing, Pa—John Weinsheimer; Reading, Pa.—Gilbert Saetre ; 
Springfield, Mass.——Marjorie Goodhines; Shippensburg, Pa. 
—Esther Snyder; Tarentum, Pa—Harry Zehner; Upper 
Darby, Pa.—Thelma Hillebrand; Upper Darby, Pa.—Ferol 
VanDorin; Worcester, Mass.—Albert Wassell; West Ches- 


ter, Pa—LaVerné Irvine. 
* a 


Northampton Institute 
of Music Pedagogy Has 


Large Summer Enrollment 


The twenty-ninth annual session of the Institute of Music 
Pedagogy, a summer school for the preparation of public 
school music supervisors, was held at Northampton, Mass., 
July 5 to July 27. The student registration was the largest 
in the history of the school and thirty-three were graduated 
from the full course. The faculty consisted of the following 
members: Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn.; William J. 
Short, Northampton, Mass.; Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y.; 
Arthur F. A. Witte, Yonkers, N. Y.; Frederick A. Taylor, 
Quincy, Mass.; Albert G. Cullum, Yonkers, N. Y.; Elisabeth 
Gleason, Hartford, Conn.; E. Marion Dorward, South Man- 
chester, Conn.; Doris Rayner, Wallingford, Conn. 

Thirteen courses of study were offered as follows: Sub- 
ject Matter, Sight Singing, Melody Writing and Ear Train 
ing; Methods for Grades, junior and senior high schools: 
Practice Teaching ; Harmony ; High School Music Apprecia- 
tion; Chorus Conducting and Choral Practice; Voice Cul- 
ture; Harmony Methods for high schools; School Adminis- 
tration; School Orchestras; Violin Class-Methods; Practical 
Music, Brass and Woodwind orchestral instruments; Music 
Appreciation for Elementary Schools. Thorough and ade- 
quate preparation was offered in the three phases of public 
school music, namely, the teaching of fundamentals, music 
reading of vocal music, choral interpretation for grades and 
the high schools; the department of music appreciation cov- 
ering both the grades and the high schools instrumental de- 
partment including bands and orchestras together with or- 
ganization of class instruction in orchestral instruments. 

One of the interesting features of the school was the at- 
tendance of children from the public schools of Northamp- 
ton for the demonstration of methods in the grades and 
junior high school taught by William J. Short, director of 
public school music in Northampton. The expert work of 
the children’s classes served not only to demonstrate meth- 
ods of instruction but also to indicate possibilities of stand- 
ards of attainment for the various grades, which was par- 
ticularly helpful and effective to all of the students in the 
department of methods. 

The department of chorus conducting and choral practice 
was in charge of Ralph L. Baldwin, director of the Choral 
Club of Hartford, Conn., and of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
of New York. One of the outstanding features of the school 
was the work of the chorus of 200 voices under Mr. Bald- 
win’s leadership. A program of vocal music Of a high stand- 
ard and considerable difficulty was carried out. The inter- 
pretative results which were secured from the chorus were 
the results of expert leadership, working with a body of 
trained voices of unusual attainment in reading ability, and 
of a high degree of artistic appreciation. 

Another interesting feature was the work of the summer 
school orchestra under the expert leadership of Dr. Reb- 
mann, a master of orchestral technic and procedure. The 
orchestra consisted of thirty-six pieces, an unusually good 
instrumentation, almost of symphonic proportion. As the 
result of two daily periods of rehearsing, excellent standards 
of performance were secured. 

The chorus and orchestra united in the annual concert of 
the summer school, which was given before a large audience 
of Northampton people and outside visitors in Sage Hall 
of the Smith College music building on July 24. 

x * * 


University of Tulsa, School of Fine Arts 


The University of Tulsa, School of Fine Arts, one of the 
earliest schools of its kind in the south-west, opened its 
thirty-sixth year recently under auspicious conditions. All 
former teachers have returned and several new additions 
have been made. The University of Tulsa, formerly Henry 
Kendall College, began its existence as an Indian Mission 
School, offering from the first piano and vocal instruction 
to the Indians. The School of Fine Arts, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Albert Lukken, has rapidly come to the fore- 
front in recent years, and is today one of the leading schools 
of its kind in this section. 

Many innovations, unique in the Fine Arts Schools, have 
been successfully undertaken, and it boasts of a faculty of 
unusual excellence. It also bears the distinction of produc- 
ing the first grand opera in the state, having given Pagliacci 
and Cavalleria Rusticana, as well as many of the other 
standard operas and oratorios. 

Dean Albert Lukken has been invited as a guest teacher 
for voice in Chicago beginning next summer. Florence 
Moehlenbrock-Lukken, contralto, of the University faculty, 
is to open. her concert season under the management of the 
Horner-Witte Concert Bureau of Kansas City in a joint 
program with Paul Althouse early in November at the 
University. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Ringo, of the piano depart- 
ment, well known for their excellent two-piano programs, 
will also be heard extensively this year. 

An artist course of unusual excellence has been arranged 
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GALLERY OF SUCCESSFUL SUPERVISORS 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction. of the 
State of Michigan in Charge of the Division of Music. 


Miss Bicking received her 
early training in Evansville 
and Indianapolis, Ind., later 
securing the degree of Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. In addition to her 
work as Supervisor of Music 
in the schools of Evansville 
and Vincennes, Ind., Miss 
Bicking has been a member 
of various faculties includ- 
ing, among others, Ohio 
State University and State 
Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, 
Minn. She has lectured ex- 
tensively on Music Apprecia- 
tion at many colleges and 
universities during the sum- 
mer sessions, Her other ac- 
tivities include membership 
in the Research Council of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, chairman of 
the Rural Music Section of the same organization, and a 
member of the research council of the Division of Music 
Education of the Radio Corporation of America. ' Miss 
Bicking is also president of the North Central Music Super 

visors’ Conference. 


ADA BICKING 
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that will bring many of the world’s leading artists to the 
University. 

The summer school, under the direction of Boyd R. Ringo, 
head of the piano department, was the largest in the history 
of the school. In addition to its regular faculty, George 
Oscar Bowen, former president of the National Supervisors’ 
Association, offered courses in Public School Music, which 
were largely attended. Rose Goddard, special representative 
of the Victor Company, also offered work of a high order 
in appreciation, as did M. L. Landis, supervisor of band 
work in the Tulsa City Schools 

It is expected that a new building will be provided soon 
to care for the expanding needs of the University School 
of Fine Arts. 

* * * 


NEW TEACHERS’ MATERIAL 


REVIEWS 


First Theory Book, by Angela Diller—-Miss Diller’s 
reputation as a modern educator of high standing attests 
the reliability of her conclusion. 176 pages. 

Sets for the Young Pianist, by Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella.—This is a book containing a great course of in- 
— for the pianoforte, either for private or class 
work. 1 

A Child’s Book of Songs, by Robert Foresmah.— A 
collection of beautiful songs to be placed in the harfds of 
children during the first years of school music. 

Teaching Music from an Appreciative Basis, by Lewis 
Muller.—A significant contribution to that phase of 
music education which is most important, if not its very 
center, music appreciation, and will be found worthy of 
careful perusal and sympathetic use by earnest students 
of education. 

Laurel Leaves, by Teresa M. Armitage.—A collection 
of folk and art songs edited in four convenient, inexpens- 
ive volumes, for treble voices in unison and in two and 
three parts. 

The Vision, cantata, by Cordelia Brooks Fenno, music 
by Samuel Richards Gaines.—The work treats of the 
moral changes, which have come to mankind from the 
time of the earliest traditions. The solo parts are for 
soprano, tenor and baritone; it is a powerful and finely 
written work. 

Mirtil in Arcadia, a Pastoral. Text by Louise Ayres 
Garnett, music by Henry Hadley Solo part for lyric 
soprano, two dramatic sopranos, tenor, baritone, bass, 
and a second part together with mixed chorus and a 
chorus for children. P 

The Play of Robin and Marion, mediaeval folk Gomedy 
opera by the Prouvere Adan de la Halle (1230-1248), re- 
constructed and harmonized by Prof. Jean Beck, English 
translation by John Murray Gibbon.—A thirteenth cen- 
tury composition in which the principal characteristics 
are musical individuality and contrary motion.’ Each 
voice sings its role freely in rhythm and harmony subject 
to one single condition. 

The Emperor’s Clothes, operetta, text by Francis G, 
Richard, music by Joseph W. Clokey.—-This operetta 
has three acts, choruses for mixed voices, and solo parts 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, two baritones, and 
the bass. A well-balanced operetta that will doubjless be 
produced many times during the coming season. 

** * 
Arkansas t 

Henry D. Tovey, director of music at the University of 
Arkansas, and Ampico artist with Russell Burnett, assistant 
in piano at the University, spent their vacation at Coloradd 
Springs. 

Anna Grace Parmelee, supervisor of music at the Fayette- 
ville (Ark.) schools, spent the summer at Springfield, Ill. 

Alice P. Heminger, teacher of Mary Lewis, was in New 
York recently. Mrs. Heminger is an outstanding voice 
teacher of Little Rock and has been responsible for many 
successful singers. Through her efforts a fellowship fund 
has been raised from concerts. This past summer there were 
two recipients for these scholarships. Mrs. Herainger’s 
studio opened September 3. 

Announcement has just been made that Clarenct Burg, 
formerly head of the music school using his name at Fort 
Smith, Ark., is now Dean of the music department et Okla- 
homa City University. Mr. Burg is known throughout the 
profession as being a fine musician and educator. It is inter- 
esting to note that a new hall is about to be built for the 
department of which Mr. Burg will be head. 
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Music STUDY FLOURISHES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF OAKLAND, CAL. 


In 1913 the Oakland Board of Education authorized the 
appointment of a director of music of the Public Schools, 
to have charge of .music instruction from kindergarten 
through the High School. Glenn H. Woods, at the time an 
appointed member of the School of Education, Chicago Uni- 


WOODS AND FREDERICK H. 
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versity, Was appointed to the position, and his release from 
the Chicago contract was requested by the Board of Educa- 
tion that he might assume charge of the work in the Oak- 
land schools. 

The only musical activities in the department at that time 
three music supervisors visiting the 
and High Schools. The city commis- 
sioners had voted an appropriation of $5,000 for musical 
instruments to encourage the further study of band and 
orchestral music. Oakland was one of the first cities to 
assume the responsibility of supplying the unusual musical 
mplete the instrumentation of the bands 
for boys and girls 
which are too 


supervised by 
various elementary 


were 


instruments to cé 
and orchestras and to make it possible 
to learn to play the instruments 
expensive for the parents to buy 


unusual 


Through the whole-hearted cooperation of the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent, the department has grown 
until there are now employed twenty special teachers of in- 
strumental music, devoting their entire time to the instruc- 
tion of band and orchestra technic, without cost to the 
individual students. The annual report to the Superintendent 
in June, 1928, gives the following tabulation: 

Total number of students studying with the school in- 
structor, 2,625. While all instruments are reported in these 
figures, violins predominate, with 1,045; cornets, 217; clari- 
nets, 150; the insuppressible saxophone, 146; drums, 132. 
There are ten orchestras and six bands in six Senior High 
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music work is given to daily classroom lessons, which in- 
clude recreational singing, sight reading and fundamentals 
of music as permitted by the time allotment. 

3esides the instrumental instruction, twenty-two piano 
teachers are permitted by the Board of Education to give this 
instruction in the schools for which the pupils pay fifty 
cents for a half hour. Through the kindness of the music 
merchants, seventy-five portable, five-octave keyboards, 
with frame tables, were presented to the department about 
two years ago. The class plan of piano instruction is rapidly 
assuming organization and the present enrollment of 940 
students will be quadrupled in a very short time. The 
Junior and Senior High Schools are equipped with records 
and mechanical machines for Music Appreciation, besides 
the assistance which the bands and orchestras, as well as 
talented pupils, give to this activity. 

Group Voice TRAINING INTRODUCED 

Class instruction in voice was inaugurated this year in the 

ninth year of the Junior High School through the Senior 


GROUP OF MUSIC INSTRUCTORS 


of the Oakland and surrounding city schools, who studied 
Haywood is in the second row, left end, and Mr. Woods is 


Schools; eighteen orchestras and seven bands in fifteen 
Junior High Schools. 

The classroom music instruction in the grades and Junior 
High Schools is supervised by three assistant directors and 


the instrumental music by one director. Emphasis in the 


August and September. Mr. 


with Mr. Haywood during 
(M. i Cohen photo.) 


at the opposite end of the line. 


High. Frederick H. Haywood, of New York City, stopped 
over in Oakland for five weeks and conducted the Teachers’ 
Training Course in Universal Song with a group of forty- 
four teachers. 

Universal Song is well adapted for class instruction be- 
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cause of the text book which the pupils can use together with 
the examinations and the possibility of accurate grading on 
interest, effort and accomplishment, the three important 
factors which stabilize the grading of credits for vocal in- 
struction. Mr. Haywood’s summer class was conducted 
under the direction of the University of California Exten- 
sion Department, which granted two credits for the course 
of thirty hours. Thus the university advanced from former 
precedents by granting credits for a music subject other 
than theoretical and instrumental in nature. 

Class instruction in both piano and voice is rapidly at- 
taining a position of importance in all progressive Public 
Schools. 

CreEpITS FoR OutTsIDE Stupy 


Credits for outside music instruction are authorized by the 
Board of Education, and two examinations are given each 
year, for which the music teachers of the department, in- 
strumental and vocal totaling sixty, sit as a jury. Four 
points are considered in these examinations: scales, sight 
reading, etudes, compositions, and musicianship in the per- 
formance is the main objective. 

At the close of each semester, all of the Junior High 
School students participate in the Promotional Exercises, 
which consist of a musical program one hour long, given 
jointly by the combined Junior High School orchestras and 
the chorus. In June, 1928, there were 1783 singers repre- 
sented in the chorus, singing four-parts unaccompanied and 
also with piano and orchestral accompaniment. The orches- 
tra included 196 players with complete symphonic instru- 
mentation, including violas, oboes, bassoons and French 
horns. 

The Junior and Senior High Schools each year present a 
musical program in which all the musical activities are 
represented, or give an operetta in which the orchestras fur- 
nish the accompaniment. In March, the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra presented two programs for the stu- 
dents and over 7,000 pupils were permitted to hear this 
celebrated orchestra with Alfred Hertz at the desk for an 
admission price of twenty-five cents. 
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GLenN H. Woops, Director, A NATIONAL FIGURE 


Mr. Woods has been an outstanding figure in the 
development of Public School Music during the past 
fifteen years throughout the entire country. At pres- 
ent he is a member of the National Research Council 
of Music Education, and State Chairman of California 
for the Music Supervisors’ 
the Western Coast music life he is active as the con- 
ductor of the Bohemian Club Chorus of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Women’s City Club Chorus at Oakland, 
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New York Concert Announcements 








Thursday, November 1 
EVENING 
Gil Valeriano, song, Town Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 


Friday, November 2 


AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Viadimir Horowitz, 
negie Hall. 
Socrate Barézzi, 
fall. 


Saturday, November 3 


MorninG 


piano, Car- 


violin, Town 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Children’s Concert, 
Hall. 


Society 
Carnegie 


AFTERNOON 
Constance McGlinchee, 
Town Hall. 
EVENING 
American Symphonic Ensemble, 
Carnegie Ha 
The Tollefsen Town Hall. 


Sunday, November 4 


AFTERNOON 
Society of the Friends of Music, 
Town Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony _ Society, 
motrepeees Opera House. 
Beniamino Gigli, song, Century 


piano, 


Trio, 


Werrenrath, 
negie Hall. 
EVENING 
William Clark, Gallo Theater. 
Grace Cornell, dance, Booth 


Theater. 
John Gol- 


song, Car- 


Musical Art Quartet, 
den Theater. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
son, two-piano recital, 
Theater. 

Onofrio Perilli, piano, 
ing Auditorium. 

Samuel Gardner, 
gie Hall. 

Rachel Morton, 
ater. 

Sunday concert, 
Opera House. 


Monday, November 5 


EVENING 
Max Rosen, violin, Carnegie Hall. 
Barbara Lull, violin, Town Hall. 


Tuesday, November 6 


Robert- 

Guild 
Engineer- 
violin, Carne- 
Galio The- 


song, 


Metropolitan 


EVENING : . 
Philadelphia Geibeue a, Carnegie 
I 


Leopold, Town 


fall. 
Ralph 
Hall. 


piano, 


W ednesday, November 7 
EVENING 
Cati Andreades, song, Town Hall. 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano, Carne- 
gie Hall 
Nathan Ensemble 
Pythian Temple. 


Thursday, November 8 
AFTERNOON 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 


Concertante, 


Society, 


Town Hail. 
Friday, November 9 


MorNING 
Biltmore Morning Musicale, 
Biltmore. 
EVENING 
Letz Quartet, Washington Irving 
High School. 
La Argentina, dance, Town Hall. 
Philharmonic- “aaa Society, 
Carnegie Hall 


Saturday, November 10 


AFTERNOON 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Jewel Bethany, Edwin 
two-piano, Town Hall. 
Armistice Celebration 
Carnegie Hall. 


Sunday, November 11 


AFTERNOON 
Francis Rogers, song, Town Hall. 
Lenox String Quartet, David 
Mannes Music School. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Jean Kayaloff, 

Hall. 


EVENIN«¢ 
Helen Berlin, violin, 


Hotel 


Hughes, 


Concert, 


Society, 


cello, Steinway 


La Argentina, dance, Gallo The 

ater. 
EVENING 

Constance Wardle, Guild Theater. 

Grace Cornell, dance, Booth The- 
ater. 

Angna Enters, dance, 
Theater. 

Angelo Maturo, song, Engineering 
Auditorium. 

Tito Schipa, song, Carnegie Hall 

Harold Henry, piano, John Gol 
den Theater. 

Dhimah, dance, 
Theater. 

Juan Tolido, song, Gallo Theater 

Rosa Low, song, Guild Theater. 


Monday, November 12 


AFTERNOON 
Rita Neve, piano, Town Hall. 
EVENING 
ohn Carroll, song, Town Hall. 
= <r violin, Carnegie 
all. 


Plymouth 


Civic Repertory 


Tuesday, November 13 
AFTERNOON 

Yolanda Mero, piano, 
EVENING 

Flonzaley Quartet, Town Hall. 
Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson 
and Doris Doe, piano and song, 

The Barbizon. 


Wednesday, November 14 
AFTERNOON 
Barsukoff, 


Town Hall. 


Sergei piano, Town 
Hall. 
EVENING 
Pro-Musica Society, 
Elshuco Trio, 
torium. 
Rudolph Boshco, 


Hall. 
Gustave Rothe, 
Hall. 


Town Hall. 
Engine ering Audi- 
violin, Carnegie 


song, Steinway 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CONDUCTORLESS 
ORCHESTRA 


By Adolph Weiss 


Member of Art Committee, American Symphonic 
Ensemble 











We are so accustomed to see conductors directing orches- 
tras that the idea of conductorless orchestras strikes us as 
novel. In reality, conductorless ensembles were the means 
of interpretation before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Even up to the time of Mendelssohn, the concert- 
master of an orchestra was the one who indicated tempi 
rather than the conductor. The technic of conducting has 
improved since that time so that now conductors are usually 
the authority responsible for the interpretation of a work in 
every detail. Because of this responsibility they have been 
made idols of hero-worship and their subordinate collabora- 
tors have been decidedly overlooked by the public even 
though occasionally they were magnanimously asked to rise 
in acknowledgment of and to share in the plaudits of an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Orchestral instrumentalists are indebted to many conduc- 
tors for what they have learned and profited by. Likewise 
conductors have learned many things through their experi- 
ence with orchestras. In fact many of our best conductors 
have been orchestral instrumentalists at some time or other. 
There might be many instrumentalists in orchestras just as 
eligible for a conductorship as those, favored by chance, 
who have become idols of hero-worship. 

Now, it seems a course of nature that collectivism should 
be superseding individualism. Collectivism is the dominant 
note of our sociological problems today. We find this to be 
true in business as well as government. 

The conductorless orchestra represents the idea of collec- 
tivism in music. Hero-worship is passing and with it the 
supernatural powers of a conductor. The individuality of 
each and every performer in the orchestra is manifested 
through the conductorless orchestra. Instead of one per- 
sonality manifesting itself continuously through the stick, 
we have many personalities working for a perfect ensemble 
and cooperation toward a common ideal, without subordinat- 
ing themselves to the restraining influence of a temperament 
that might be foreign to theirs. A unanimity of esprit is 
accentuated by the responsibility each and every performer 
feels in the interpretation of a work. Musicianship of the 
orchestral instrumentalist is heightened by the study of 
scores as well as intense listening to that which is going 
on in every department of the orchestra. A finer feeling 
for rhythmic values is demanded of the instrumentalist in 
order that the ensemble may be as perfect as possible. 
Here I might say that the stick of a conductor does not 
make the ensemble in an orchestra with conductor, rather 
the ability of the instrumentalists to listen to each other and 
to feel in unanimity. 

We firmly believe that the conductorless orchestra will 
improve the musicianship of each and every member of it; 
that it will effect better ensemble playing through score- 
study; that it will develop aesthetic qualities in instrumen- 
talists; that it will add to the better interpretation of works 
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through the more diversified ideas of a number of irter- 
preters. We still would accept conductors as coaches and 
constructive critics in our work toward the realization of the 
highest ideals in orchestral playing. In fact, we would in- 
vite them to cooperate with us as instrumentalists or ad- 
visors. It might be interesting to have a Mengelberg play 
econd fiddle, a Toscanini cello, and a Koussevitsky bass in 
our conductorless ensemble. We have the greatest admira- 
tion for them but we feel now that we can walk without 
“Papa” to the goal of modern collectivism 


Olszewska Opens Chicago Opera Season 


Maria Olszewska, contralto of the Vienna State Opera, 
arrived in America on October 23 for her first visit to thts 
country. The following day she left for the Middle West 
where on October 21 she appeared at the opening perform- 
ance of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, singing the title 
role of Carmen. 

In addition to her operatic appearances in this country, 
Mme. Olszewska is booked for a concert tour under the 
direction of Arthur Judson. She will sing the following 
engagements : November 9 and 10, soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra ; 13, Kansas; 15, Lincoln; 20, St. Paul; 
22, Chicago (recital) ; December 10, Waldorf Astoria Musi- 
cale, New York; 11, soloist at Schola Cantorum Musicale 
at the home of Mrs. Otto H. Kahn; 12, Washington, D. C.; 
14, Pittsburgh; and 20, soloist at the Haarlem Philharmonic 
concert. 


GEORGE '§. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
Singing a Psychical study, not a Physical one 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


MARIE MILLER 5. 
Harpist 











Concert Management Annie Friedberg 
Fisk Building, New York 


MOLTER 


MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


RITA RAYMOND 


Mezzo-C ontralto 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA 
571 West 139th Street, New York City 
Phone Audubon 1470 


Concert Mgt. ALBERT W. MEURER 
817 Steinway Hall New York 
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General Management: 








PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 


the one-armed pianist will appear for the 
first time in the 


United States in January, 1929 


Management for America: HAENSEL & JONES, New York 
GEORG KUGEL, Vienna’s oldest Concert Agency 











MAE MACKIE 


Is accepting a limited number of pupils 


CONTRALTO 
Opera—Concert—Oratorio 





Auditions by appointment 


Studio: 1727 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: Diamond 3602 
Lester Piano Used 
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Artists’ DEBUT 

The radio business has received so many slaps because of 
its commercial spirit that it is only fair, when the opportunity 
to command the few ventures which do not 
smack of commercialism. It is true that, when 
analyze any venture, there lurks in the back- 
which, if brought to the foreground, 
altruistic motive presented; but then this 
artistic ideals, so why particularly em- 
All this in preparation for the 
fact that we would like to call the public’s attention to the 
recent announcement of the N.B.C., that it has linked up 
with the National Music League in what seems a very worthy 
cause As the music public knows, the National Music 
League is an artist’s managerial concern which has at heart 
the advancement of who have not any too much 
financial backing. ew Med 

The idea of the N.B.C. now is to join forces in giving to 
musical debutantes an opportunity to appear before the New 
York public and critics without any expense on their part 
In making that the artists will have to be 
chosen by the meant that the board of 
judges, for this organization, which passes on all artists 
uccepted by it for its own managerial functions, will have to 
pass on those to whom the N.B.C. will extend its benefits 
This is only fair, for we are of the opinion that there will 
be more applications than will be possible to fill. A process 
necessary in any project, and in the end 


presents itself, 
directly 
one stops to 
grourd some 
woulc blemish the 
is true of the best 
phasize it in regard to radio 


motive 


artists 


the condition 
Music League is 


of elimination 1s 





TAMAKI 


MIURA 


ONCE MORE 

with 

PENNSYLVANIA GRAND OPERA 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


SCORES 


Miura has assumed the role here before, but never 
with the artistry which characterized last night's performance. 
She has not the greatest voice of present-day ‘Butterflies,’ 
but her characterization of the role and the development of the 
character are unique. Naturally, she has a vast advantage from 
the standpoint of nationality, not only in her understanding 
of the character but also in stage action, the quick, half-trotting 
walk of the Japanese being natural with her. But even more 
than in these stage details, Mme. Miura impressed the audience 
by the ingenuousness of her delineation of the role, for it cannot 
be denied that the average ‘Butterfly’ is too sophisticated in 
the development of the character. She was in splendid voice 
and sang the entrance song of the first act, the closing duet, 
and especially the pathetic lament of the second beautifully as 
well as maintaining a very high level of singing throughout the 
opera.”’"—Philadelphia Eve. Public Ledger, Oct. 25, 1928. 


“Mme. 





‘This Nipponese songstress did an admirable piece of work, 
playing the part of the pitiful ‘wife-for-a-year’ as it has seldom | 
been offered locally. Small of stature and with an admirable 
personality, she was impressive and appealing. In the popular 
‘He'll Come Back to Me’ solo in the second act, she was 
vociferously acclaimed. The hari-kari acting was realistic, too.” 

Philadelphia Daily News, Oct. 25, 1928 

“Her quaint tricks, artfulness of aspect, dramatic details and 
rather childlike treble are all quite familiar. But her absence 
during the past few seasons gave something of novelty to her 
return last. night, and when she came before the house, with 
the visual perfection of a Japanese print, and in a succession 
of costumes that were of arresting interest in themselves, it be- 
came freshly apparent that no other Butterfly so satisfies the 
imagination. As for her acting, there was a new poignancy ap- 
parent throughout, which reached its climax in the death scene, 
where the older and vastly more effective version was em- 
ployed of keeping the child on stage.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Oct. 25, 1928. 


interest, 
Philadel- 


“The Oriental prima donna, always the centre of 
periormed in a manner that was well nigh flawless.’’- 
phia Bulletin, Oct. 25, 1928. 


of Hurok Attractions 
New York City 


Exclusive Management 
55 West 42nd St., 
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we feel that those who might be rejected will be really 
granted a service; for. there is nothing so tragic as to see 
an aspirant make ‘the great “debut” and never be heard of 
again. However, let all those who feel that they have “real 
talent” apply for a hearing in this new venture; it is worth 
an attempt, and, which is better still, a great many are going 
to benefit whether they are accepted or rejected. 
On TURNING THE DIAL 

Octoser 22 to 28.—Those who are serious about what is 
good to listen to on the radio will have to admit that with 
one or two exceptions the hours that have any weight in 
value are those from eight to ten in the evening, and these, 
from a musical standpoint, have been deeply indented within 
the last two months because of political features. We have 
always maintained that radio is a tremendous force, perhaps 
in other fields more so than in the musical (although now 
because of the concentration of its educational value it is 
being developed more definitely musically), and a definite 
proof of this is the huge registration figure for this year in 
contrast to previous years. 

Our duty has been to hold to musical attractions no matter 
what, so we must record the enjoyable performance of Roxy 
and his sattelites on Monday. Dr. Mauro-Cottone, organist, 
displayed the wonders of his instrument, and it seems to us 
that the organ is about the best musicial recording instru- 
ment for radio. From a vocal standpoint the performance of 
Lohengrin, later in the evening, was also a meritorious ven- 
ture. Alma Peterson scored especially because she seems 
to have a Wagnerian type of voice and because she uses it 
with good judgment. Over WOR we also liked the braad- 
cast of Martha, later in the week, which was one of the 
contributions of the United Opera Company. To the guiding 
and unflinching spirit of the director goes the credit for this 
excellent and educational English series 

On Friday evening there was also the gala opening of the 
new WGBS studios in the Lincoln Hotel. There was an 
array of artists who did their share to make merry the event, 
and the best musical portion of the affair was in the per- 
formance of Olli Von Kop Herr, violinist, and Jerdone Brad- 
ford, contralto. Just what the object of the new studios is, 
has not been determined by this reviewer. 

What happened to Roxy’s orchestra Sunday afternoon we 
are not in a position to say, but it is certain that the brasses 
were decidedly out of pitch during most of the program; 
perhaps it was something uncontrollable, for the soprano 
who sang the Mozart aria was anything but accurate in some 
of her higher pizzicato. 

It was not possible for us to review the first of the 
Damrosch concerts on Friday morning, but we know that it 
was music worth listening to as we have heard Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his orchestra on many other occasions and we 
know that all those who are in a position to hear these con- 
certs of the RCA series will benefit by these offerings. 

MARGHERITA TIRNDELLI. 
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The Home Towners 

The Home Towners, Warner Brothers’ latest talking pic- 
ture, is by far their greatest achievement. To be sure they 
have such record breaking successes as The Jazz Singer and 
The Singing Fool to their credit, but this latest film, where 
the actors talk continuously while on the screen (and in a 
remarkably natural manner ), is vitally interesting and blazes 
the trail for other similar talking dramas, comedies, and 
musical comedies to come 

Richard Bennett and Doris Kenyon have the principal 
parts in the Home Towners, taken from George Cohan’s 
play, and both do remarkable work in the matter of clarity 
of diction and naturalness of action. Fine speaking voices 
they have—a fact that heightened the “listening interest” of 
the picture. Robert McWade essaying another important 
role was excellent; so was Gladys Brockwell, and so on. 
Instead of giving each his due, we may say that the cast as 
a “speaking cast” was unusually well chosen. In this era 
of “talkies” Warner Brothers are away ahead. 

The story itself is not much. It is the admirable achieve- 
ment of the Vitaphone that stand out. 


News of the Week 


Lon Chaney, in While the City 
week at the Capitol. 

A special midnight performance of Al Jolson in The 
Singing Fool is given every Saturday at the Winter Garden. 

Hugo Riesenfeld prepared the score for The Cavalier, 
which had its premier at the Embassy Theater on Tuesday 
night and which will be reviewed in these columns in the 


next issue. 
Capitol 


Lon Chaney, intact, and with every joint in place, is on 
view at the Capitol in a machine gun laden crook drama, 
called While the City Sleeps. It is seldom that Chaney’s 
“public” sees him as he is, without so much as a limp, and 
the two-weeks’ run acorded his picture indicates that Chaney, 
as he is, is a success. The ballet, In the Clouds, is worthy 
of one of our most pretentious revues. It is a rare fluff, 
and quite merits the approval which greeted it. The usual 
shorts complete the bill. 


Sleeps, is in the second 


Roxy’s 

To those who know something about stage folk, the -pic- 
ture at the Roxy this week, Mother Knows Best, is a familiar 
tale. In fact, one readily recognizes it as the life history of 
one of America’s most famous female vaudeville stars, whose 
clever impersonations have kept her name for year in lights 
outside many a “two-a-day” house the country over. Go to 
see this picture and you'll guess who it is before it is half 
over. At any rate, even though the author gives his story a 
happy twist at the end (which incidentally hasn’t happened 
to the star in question) it is a good picture. The excellent 
movietone accompainment, both vocal and orchestral, makes 
it even more so. 

The usual excellent Roxy stage presentation is once more 
in evidence, Perhaps the outstanding feature of the stage 
performance is the singing of a baritone, Harold Clyde 
Wright, who might gracefully tread the boards of any opera 
stage in America. He sings the familiar Gypsy Sweetheart 
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song with a voice that is rich, sobust and lovely. Patricia 
Bowman and Nicholas Daks dance interestingly, and Forbes 
Randolph’s Kentucky Jubilee Singers offer some attractive 
Negro spirituals. 

The Roxy Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Erno 
Rappe, gives an excellent rendition of the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody by Liszt. 


Industry, Says Noelte, Is Key to 
Strauss Success 


(C ‘sntltiead how page 9) 


eliminate the training and inheritances of the thousands of 
years which have gone into the development of human 
faculties.” 

As to teaching—the Noelte philosophy is: “to train my 
students on the basis of a legitimate development. If they 
are not able to write simple forms perfectly, then they are 
not ready for the complexities of modern composition. 
There must first be complete mastery of detail—then they 
are equipped to venture into free expression. We demand 
that a painter must draw before he uses the palette—we can 
only respect a musician who does fundamental things well.” 

Behind his bone-rimmed spectacles, Dr. Noelte has a high- 
powered brain that brings intelligence and success to all 
his work. Under his administration as dean of the faculty, 
Chicago’s new Institute of Music and Allied Arts will have 
high standards and genuine accomplishment. The friend of 
Richard Strauss likes the modernism of America. He 
should prove a great educational force in this country. 

eG 


Pennsylvania Grend Opera to Give The Demon 

The third performance of the season by the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company will be given at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on the evening of November 7, when 
Anton Rubinstein’s Demon will be revived under the direc- 
tion of Fabien Sevitzky. The role of Tamara, the Prince’s 
daughter, will be sung and acted by the well known 
American-Russian soprano, Maria Koussevitzky; Nicolas 
Schwartz, baritone, will be heard in the name role, and 
others in the cast will be Michael Shvetz as the Prince, 
Stanislao Vesta as Sinodal, Anna Savina as the angel, and 
Max de Schauensee as a messenger. 


Plans for the 1. S. C. M. Festival Under Way 


Lonvon.—Plans for the next festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music are already well under way. 
The last festival (in Siena) having taken place three months 
later than usual and the next festival (in Geneva) being set 
for April—three months earlier than usual—the London sec- 
tion has had to make Nov. 7 the last day for submitting 
manuscripts. The music will be supplied by Ernest Anser- 
met and his Orchestre de la Suisse Romanda. M.S 
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was especially well received. Tea a la Mode, a satiric dance, 
also was well done. Her final number was a Gypsy Dance, 
given with the proper abandon and a fine sense of rhythm, 
with accompaniment by the Russian Choir and the Balalaika 
Orchestra. Throughout the program Miss Cornell’s cos- 
tumes were in good taste and the scenic effects were artistic. 
Mention also should be made of the attractive souvenir pro- 
grams. 

Alternating on the program with Miss Cornell was Frank 
Parker, who delighted the audience with his dramatized 
songs, costumed in the period of their origin. His portrayal 
of character and incidents in the songs presented was vivid 
and unique. Every phrase was colored with meaning and 
ae emotion was definitely conveyed to his hearers, Mr. 

Parker’s fine sense of humor was especially in evidence in 
Tobacco, a nineteenth century song arranged by Frank Kit- 
son. Several numbers for piano and string orchestra also 
added to the enjoyment of the program. 


Amelita Galli-Curci 


A thrice welcome reappearance in New York was that of 
Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, who gave her first seasonal recital 
here last Sunday evening at Carnegie Hall. 

As the years pass on, Mme. Galli-Curci’s art seems to 
grow. She never has abused her vocal resources through 
trying to force tone or achieve climaxes which do not 
properly lie within the powers or style of a coloratura and 
essentially lyric soprano. Therefore her voice continues to 
retain its freshness ‘and flexibility, and its smooth and 
velvety quality. 

However, the chief change that time has effected in the 
Galli-Curci art is her broadened vision as an interpreter. 
She has penetrated to the inner meaning of songs and no 
longer is satisfied to present only the surface phases of vocal 
compositions. Where formerly she was principally a skillful 
artist she now is also a feeling one, understanding many 
moods and their relation to musical expression. 

The only operatic number on her program was the aria 
from Manon, Adieu notre petite table, which Mme. Galli- 
Curci delivered with rare charm and exquisite nuances of 
tone and phrase. Her featured coloratura exhibition was in 
the variations by Mozart-Adam, dashed off in agile and 
brilliant manner. 

Other delightful presentations were Donaudy’s O del mio 
amato ben; a seventeenth century air by Bartlett, Whither 
Runneth My Sweetheart; a Scarlatti morceau (with well 
played flute obligato done by Ewald Haun), Reger’s Walde- 
seinsamkeit, a Spanish serenade by Bizet, George’s L’eau 
qui court, Bishop’s Echo Song, ete. 

Harold Samuels was the sympathetic and efficient accom- 
panist, and also performed with dignified musicianship and 
polished technic, a group of pieces by Beecher, Scott, and 
Morris. 

A packed house showered plaudits upon the adored singer 
and demanded and received a long list of encores. 


Philharmonic-Symphony: Zimbalist, Soloist 

The Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conducting, presented an all Beethoven program, on Sunday 
afternoon, October 28, to a friendly and demonstrative audi- 
ence. There were only two numbers on the program, the 
monumental Eroica Symphony, and the violin concerto, 
with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. The Eroica seemed a 
trifle grandiose, but for all of its massive structure, was 
carried smoothly through to a splendid climax. The trio 
at the end of the third movement was especially lovely. 
The revamped orchestra appears to function at least as 
smoothly as the old organization. In this instance, however, 
this smoothness might have been taken as a matter of course, 
this being the sixth time during this very young season that 
the Eroica was given by the Philharmonic forces. 

Mere adjectives are poor things to describe the true nature 
of Zimbalist’s performance. He performed dazzling feats 
of technic with apparent nonchalance. The cantilena passages 
of the Rondo were poignantly beautiful with a rich, singing 
tone... a true cantabile. It was clear and forceful play- 
ing by a master of his instrument. The audience gave evi- 
dences of its pleasure in prolonged applause that held up the 
performance for several minutes at the end of the first 
movement, and repeated recalls at the end of the per- 
formance. 

Radiana Pazmor 


Unique in every detail was the “futuristic” vocal recital of 
Radiana Pazmor, contralto, at the John Golden Theater on 
Sunday evening. A full house, an elite audience, a program 
of amazing make-up and interest, delivered in a semi-dark- 
ened auditorium, all this showed an original personality, bent 
on going her own way. 

Such things as St. Patrick’s Breastplate, Dvorak’s I Will 
Sing, The Apostles’ Creed (Caplet, modern French), showed 
her serious side. French Songs of Madagascar (Ravel) 
showed that composer in his best (or worst) light of dis- 
sonance; Faure’s Le Berceaux had to be repeated, and then 
followed as encore Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, to the 
original text Zig-et-Zag, utilizing the two prominent themes 
of that weird work; in this accompanist William Beller 
showed his technic and taste, and shared bows with the 
singer. Flowers galore were here.presented. 

The final group, sung in English, had Mabel Wood: Hill’s 
Passing of Coinneach Mor, a dirge of darksome mood; Shy 
One (Clarke), which had to be repeated; H. Bickford Pas- 
more’s (her father) Where Cowslips Grow, a beautifully 
graceful song, melodious and musicianly; and There Was 
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an Old Couple, Old English, arranged by Pasmore. In these 
the singer’s talent for characterization and humor came to 
the fore, making every item most telling. The climax came 
in A Somewhat Cynical Saga (MS.), being the Biography of 
an American Opera Singer, music by Holland Robinson, 
who played the piano part. This tale of Lizzie Jones and 
her career was excruciating ; it was sung with an irony which 
at times verged on the sardonic. Facial and bodily express- 
sions of Miss Pazmor brought bursts of delight. It is safe 
to say that here is a singer with a future, that future lying 
in the interpretation of the moderns, from which she ex- 
tracts every bit of meaning. 


Elsa Lehman 

The Bijou Theater was crowded to capacity on Sunday 
evening by a representative audience, which greeted Elsa 
Lehman with enthusiasm. Mme. Lehman has been heard in 
this city in semi-private recitals, but this was the first 
formal one she has given. In many ways it was highly 
successful. 

First of all one must compliment the singer on the choice 
of her “characteristic songs of the South.” She has a 
valuable collection, most of which seemed new. Some of the 
best were accredited to Emmet Kennedy and included: The 
Old Mule, Troubles Was Hard, The Blind Man Stood on 
the Road and Cried, Grumbellin’ People, and several of 
the songs of the A. E. F. colored soldier that proved amus- 
ing. Bad Man’s Ball from Bedford County, Virginia, col- 
lected by Francis Abbot, found appreciation, and Jessie 
Deppen’s manuscript, I’se Comin’ Home was especially good, 
with a tinge of jazz that swept the audience into a merry 
mood; it ought to become very popular on programs of 
this sort. 

Mme. Lehman does not boast of a great voice—as a 
matter of fact it is the least of her attainments. But she is 
intelligent in its use and never attempts anything beyond her. 
She sings with a certain charm, when her nervousness is 
overcome, and has an attractive stage appearance. Her cos 
tumes, designed by Natcha Rambova, were pleasing to the 
eye, and Edwin McArthur, the accompanist, rendered the 
singer very sympathetic support. In between the song 
groups, Samuel Kliachko, cellist, gave pleasure with cello 


solos. 
Ruth Redefer 

Ruth Redefer appeared in her first piano recital in New 
York at the Guild Theater on Sunday evening. Born in 
Nashville, Tenn., she has had her training principally in 
Chicago, and that this was of a very careful and efficient 
kind was made evident by her playing. She possesses a 
technic, which enables her to surmount all the difficulties 
which present themselves to a modern pianist, and her touch 
is firm though musical, producing a beautiful melodic tone 
when the music demands it. 

Her program further showed her versatility of interpreta- 
tion as it went through a very diversified list from Padre 
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Antonio Soler (1729-1783) whose Sonata was the first num- 
ber, to Joaquin Nin, Carpenter, Debussy, and so on. Her 
—_ were most effectively revealed in Grieg’s G minor 

Ballade in form of variations on a Scandinavian theme, 
which gives a pianist a splendid chance to prove his mettle. 
Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse Miss Redefer played in true style 
with great brilliancy and technical assurance. In the Three 
Preludes and the Fourth Rhapsody by Dohnanyi she dis- 
played her soft, velvety, melodic touch most effectively. The 
two last numbers, Two Diversions by Carpenter and Danza 
Ibérica by Nin are music of the ultra-modern kind, but have 
most decidedly something to express and are highly interest- 
ing. 

Miss Redefer, who has a most attractive personality, re- 
ceived a large number of flowers which seemed to surprise 
her very much. The audience applauded her enthusiastically 
after each number, but it was only after the conclusion of the 
program that she =e consented to give a couple of 
very diminutive encores 
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GINA PINNERA 2 
IS ACCLAIMED 
IN CONCERT 


Promise Forecast Six 
Months Ago Comes to 
Brilliant Fruition. 


hiyst = 
took 
stitches 
1 the 
Kreis- 


'HEARERS ENTHRALLED 


Charming Singer Mis- 
tress of Art of 
Presentation. 





By CHARLES D. ISAACSON. 


A half year ago an unknown Amer- 





ican singer took Carnegie Hall and | 
At that time she Was | 
| 
| 
| 


gave a concert. 
a good singer. 

After last night there is no doybt 
that Gina Pinnera is one of the great-, 
est voices of our day and age. | 

She is, in my opinion, the unique; 
American singer, the American woman 
artist of our generation. 

Gina Pinnera has no more trouble 
snC€/singing than her listeners have in 
you, | hearing what she is giving forth. 

a of Gina Pinnera’ has the facility of 
handling everything she essays and 
giving to it, so mightily the weight of 
jauthority, that for the moment, at} 
As-| least, it seems to her audience that 

| hers is the final word, hers the stad- 

sjard of interpretation and production. 


} Te- 
g of 








y af- 
ving 


Debut Memorable. 
out Since that debut night, which is to 
of become, it seems, a memorable one, in 


|present day American musical history 
irtS|—-since that night, Gina Pinnera has 
Uy | developed. Her stage presence has 
rceS|/changed immeasurably. She was 
icharming to behold. She has learned 
the art of presenting herself. She has 
jacquired the ability of handling her- 
in | self, as well as her voice. Last night 
joke accomplished the rare gift of 4 
j}turning from the terrific operatic | 
Cap aria, “Casta Diva,’ of “Norma,” to! 
jthe little melody, “Mighty lak a 
Rose,” and making each seem greater 
than the other! 
aes She bullt the Battle Cry of “Brunn- 
— | hilde until it raised the roof: the 
avor- | tones were huge, tremendous, gargan- | 
ious, |tuan. Yet they were as smooth and | 
‘tric | pure and as velvety and caressing, as 
|the tomes of the Gretchaniuof “Lull- 
the | aby.” 
tral | Adjectives? Adverbs? Glorifications? On 
the | Enthusiasms? Yes, and more than can 
mount |here be said: Let us shout it, for 
hibition | here, in my belief is a singer, such as 
;comes once in a lifetime. Here is an 
American Melba! Here is a combina- Al 
tion of the finest coloratura, with the 
vard | nottest of dramatic soprands, and the | ie 
}most delicate of lieder-legere artists om 
}A sort of Melba-Ponselle-Guilbert. 
ceived 
sain Kappel is Defied. 
aaa t Here is something. I defy the great | 
“pet Kappel of the Metropolitan to sing the | pi 


ne is 


pri- 








wee! 
. 


ers 
| Dattle Cry as Pinnera did last night. | son u 
}On the dther hand, where is the lyric | remai 
; Soprano who can do with such pianis-| the J 
smo such restraint, such suppressed | tic 
_|beauty, the “Minnelied” of that un- | thei 
_| known writer? | ring 
Vinnera made a program of unique | 
at| charm; beside the arias mentioned | 
| she included “Ernani involami” which | 
;Some said was her best (1 did not | Tepor 
jhear it) and “Divinites du Styx”; | cabin 
jshe presented groups of Grieg, Schu-| The 
jbert, Brabms and her “Feldeinsam-| “tess 
| keit’ was the gem. A song of Danie) | j 
Oct. | Wolf, “Iris,” was much liked, and the | 
exquisite “The” of George Liebling | Pulle 
| were ‘part of a program which went | benefi ; 
mpion, | afield to delight. talke: 7 
' hadw 9 
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“Clarion Tones of Real Beauty Aroused the Enthusiast 


“It Is Unmistakably a Lovely Voice, Faultlessly Placec 
Strain.”—New York Herald Tribune. 


“This Soprano Has One of the Best Voices, in Quali 
in Song Hereabouts for Many Musical Moons.’—New Yi 


“Miss Pinnera Showed an Exceptional Voice.”—New } 


“Tributes of Applause, Flowers and Even of Cheering 


“Gina Pinnera’s Fresh, Powerful and Well-Trained Voi 


“The Voice Is Inherently Gorgeous—Its Magnificent l 
Brilliance.”—New York Evening World. 


“A Rich Voice of Great Magnificence.”—New York Sta 
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GINA PINNERA WINS 
FAVOR 


Soprano Delights Large Audience 
in Carnegie Hall 


“Gina Pinnera gave a recital of songs 
and opera airs before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience that included many 
musicians. Her fresh and powerful 
voice, combined with a pleasing per- 
sonality and true dramatic tempera- 
ment, again won the favor of her hear- 
ers. Exuberant spirit and beauty of 
tone evoked loud and long applause. 
The singer’s flair for climactic effect 
and clarion tones of real beauty 
aroused the enthusiasm of her audi- 
ence. Miss Pinnera brought her pro- 
gram to a brilliant conclusion with 
Briinnhilde’s battle cry from ‘Wal- 
kiire’ and the ‘Pace, Pace, mio Dio’ 
from ‘La Forza del Destino.’ She was 
perhaps at her best in the Wagner frag- 
ment, which she delivered with fine 
authority and freedom, to the delight 
of an audience which showered her 
with masses of flowers.”—New York 
Times, Oct. 23, 1928. 








GINA PINNERA SINGS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


“Miss Pinnera has forged 
ahead as a singer since she 
was heard here before. With 
a fine dramatic soprano of 
genuine grand opera type, 
she aroused her large audi- 
ence last night by her per- 
formance of operatic ex- 
Miss 


showed an exceptional voice 


cerpts. Pinnera 
coupled with no little 
achievement in its develop- 
ment, and possesses the 
valuable gift of interesting 
her hearers by all she does.” 
—New York Sun, Oct. 23, 
1928. 


GINA PINNERA 
PRESENTS RECITA 
AT CARNEGIE H/ 


Soprano Sings For Largest 
ence of the Season 


“Gina Pinnera, the soprano 
made a sensational début last se 
was heard again in recital at Car 
Hall last evening. One of the la 
audiences which has yet assemble« 
autumn greeted her throughout 
program with much applause, 
Rosa Ponselle risked tardiness 
Metropolitan rehearsal to hear het 
‘Ernani involami.’ Miss Pinner: 
both the figure and voice of the + 
tionally great in the vocal world. 
entire sum of her artistic asse 
spent upon her tone production, < 
totals an almost constant perfe 
It is unmistakably a lovely voice, 
lessly placed, judiciously used, 
powered and without strain. Shé 
most successful in the Ernani ari? 
‘Norma’ Casta Diva and the Hj 
to-ho of the ‘Walkuere’ Bruennhj 
—New York Herald Tribune, Oc} 
1928. 
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Her Audience.”—New York Times. 


udiciously Used, Full Powered and Without 


Range, and Power, That Has Been Raised 
American. 


ke Sun. 


pre the Order of the Occasion.”’ 
—New York Telegram. 


Again Won the Favor of the Audience.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


per Register of Surprising Volume and 


“TO TORRENTS OF APPLAUSE SUFFI. 
CIENTLY TURBULENT TO GRATIFY THE 
VANITY OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS 
PRIMA DONNA, GINA PINNERA DISCLOSED 
A VOICE OF EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL 


Zeitung. 


POST 


AMERICAN 


BEAUTY.”—New York Evening World. 
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GINA PINNERA IN 
SONG RECITAL 


“Gina Pinnera’s fresh, 
powerful and well- 
trained voice, combined 
with a pleasing person- 
ality, again won the favor 
of the audience. The 
program was varied and 
interesting, and she was 
surely at her best in the 
battle cry of Bruennhilde 
from ‘Die Walkuere,’ 
which was given with 
fine freedom and dra- 
matic ability.” — New 
York Evening Post, Oct. 
23, 1928. 








GINA PINNERA’S VOICE 
PLEASES TO HIGH 
DEGREE 


“Gina Pinnera, who made her début 
in New York last season, and won 
praise from even the hardest-shell 
critics, made her re-appearance last 
evening at Carnegie Hall and again 
gave occasion for warmly encouraging 
words from the reviewers. This so- 
prano has one of the best voices, in 
quality, range, and power, that has been 
raised in song hereabouts for many 
musical moons. In addition to its even 
placement and confident emission, Miss 
Pinnera’s vocal organ possesses also 
peculiarly rich coloring and is utilized 
by its owner with appealing expres- 
siveness. Perfection beckons to Miss 
Pinnera. She was beautifully at home in 
Verdi’s chromo-melodramatic ‘Ernani 
involami’ aria, from ‘Ernani,’ and also 
did amazingly broad if not flawlessly 
phrased singing in the Bellini’s tremen- 
dous ‘Casta Diva’ aria from ‘Norma.’ 
Resonant, full-throated was Miss Pin- 
nera’s projection of the ringing ‘Ho- 
yo-to-ho’ cry from Wagner’s ‘Wal- 
kuere.’ The audience gave the singer 
rousing evidence of their delight.”— 
New York American, Oct. 23, 1928. 








GINA PINNERA WINS 
APPLAUSE 


Soprano Is Heard in Recital 
at Carnegie Hall by 
Large Audience 


“A taxing program of songs 
and operatic excerpts — the 
latter ranging from Alceste’s 
‘Divinités du Styx’ to Bruenn- 
hilde’s ‘Ho-yo-to-ho !’—made 
the offering of Gina Pinnera, 
soprano, at Carnegie Hall last 
evening. A large audience was 
on hand, and tributes of ap- 
plause, flowers and even of 
cheering were the order of the 
occasion. Of course Mme. 
Pinnera had to supplement 
her printed list with encores. 
Nature has been kind to this 
lady in the essential of voice. 
Her soprano is properly pow- 
erful and brilliant and has the 
potentiality of great beauty. 
She is gifted with a flexible 
throat.” — New York Tele- 
gram, Oct. 23, 1928. 








GINA PINNERA 


“The soprano, Gina Pinnera, who in 
the latter half of last season burst into 
the concert sky like a flaming meteor and 
immediately won the entire sympathy and 
applause of her audience, is, to judge by 
her enormous success of yesterday, on the 
way to become a fixed star among the 
constellation of singers. The artist ap- 
peared in Carnegie Hall, which was filled, 
and was acclaimed and applauded to the 
point of an ovation. Madame Pinnera is 
gifted by nature witha rich voice of great 
magnificence, large compass and far-car- 
rying volume, even in its entire range, 
well schooled and effective in all parts, 
rich in its depth and effortlessly light 
and clear in its heights. Warmth and 
feeling and a caressing, velvet-like quality 
give the organ of this highly talented 
woman a remarkable ability to express 
everything from the lightly tantalizing to 
the highly dramatic impulses. A natural 
talent for the delivery of song and in- 
stinctive feeling for effect are combined 
with an intelligent musicianship. There 
were many encores, tremendous applause 
and flowers in great profusion.”—New 
York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 23, 1928. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ChicaZoans Enjoy Early Recitalists 


Elman, Chiapusso, Kathryn Roberts, Isabel Molter and Ziolkowski Give Programs—Orchestra’s 


First Tuesday Matinee 


Attracts Large Audience—American Opera Company Season 


Closes—Other News 
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most popular offerings— 
Monday and Wednes- 
Madame 
and 


which included the company’s 
Pagliacci and Legend of the Piper, 
day nights; Faust, Tuesday and Thursday nights ; 
Butterfly, Friday night; Martha, Saturday matinee, 
Carmen, Saturday night. 

Tue Wuitney Trio In RECITAL 

Radio audiences for the past five years have listened to 
the Whitney Trio in regular ensemble programs, which 
have proved popular with lovers of chamber music, and 
perhaps that desire to see as well as hear well known per- 
formers, which the radio creates, brought a good part of 
the audience to Kimball Hall on October 24, for the public 
recital the Whitneys gave there. The trio is made up of 
two sisters—Noreen (violin) and Grace (cello), and broth- 
er, Robert, (piano)—a group of very talented musicians. 

Their program was well chosen, combining the modern 
with the older classics—Four Bagatelles by Robert S. 
Whitney and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Trio in A major, both 
receiving first Chicago hearing, making up the former, and 
Haydn’s C major Trio and one in G minor by Smetana 
representing the latter. Mr. Whitney’s number is colorful, 
atmospheric, skillfully handled for strings and piano. 
Beautifully played by the Trio, the number had the full 
approval of the audience. The Pizzetti Trio caught the 
fancy of the listeners, and though it impressed more as 
salon music, it is impressionable, imaginative and written 
in modern yet not exotic vein. 

As to the Trio, the members play exceptionally well to- 
gether, with unity of thought and aim, fine finish and ad- 
mirable ensemble. Their renditions are full of youthful 
vigor and fine regard for the music. They proved most 
successful with the listeners, and their success with visible 
audiences should equal that they have enjoyed with in- 
visible ones 


MARK ARTIST HEARD 

As usual, Mark Oster’s pupils distinguished themselves 
and reflected much credit on their able teacher in a recital 
heard in Kimball Hall on October 19, in the presence of a 
well pleased audience. 

Mr. Oster’s standing as 
as well as his mastery 
Case. 

Those 
Kacuff, 
Cecelia 
kowski. 

Elva Smolk Sprague was an able accompanist. 
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CHICAGO 


J. Robert Long, pupil of 
American Quartet at the 
Salle Hotel, 


News ITEMS 
Graham Reed, sang with the 
Women’s Culture Club at the La 
on October 8. He was also soloist at a con- 
cert given at the Hotel Windemere on October 15, at the 
Hyde Park Hotel on October 16, and over WMAQ in the 
first series of concerts conducted by Lyon & Healy, he has 
engaged by WGN radio station with the Spingold 
Players. Lowell West, another Reed pupil, accompanied at 
the piano by Virginia Bivens, also a pupil at the College, 
appeared in recital at the Auditorium Hotel for Unity 
Center. 

Helen Rend, pianist, pupil of Edward Collins, was solo- 
ist at a concert sponsored by the Chicago Tribune recently. 

Virginia Prebis, pupil of Mabel Sharp Herdien, who has 
just returned from abroad, sang at the Windsor Park 
Woman’s Club 
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Eunice Steen, artist pupil of Herbert Witherspoon was 
soloist at a special Hallowe’en dinner at the Stevens Hotel, 
on October 31. 

The following artist pupils appeared in the Sunday Col- 
lege Concert, at Central Theater, October 28: Bess J. 
Barkley, contralto, artist pupil of Herbert W itherspoon ; 
Verna Fink, Katherine Boehme, Winifred Stanz, sopranos; 
Alice Stoltenberg, Bessie Marie Scott, Mary Louise Gilkey, 
Evelyn Kaufman, Allen Simpkins and Marion Jaffray, 
pianists and Max Cahn, violinist. 

3RILLIANT-LIVEN Music CLuB 

The Brilliant-Liven Music Club, made up of students of 
the Brilliant-Liven Music School, has recently been reor- 
ganized. At the first meeting on October 22, Rosalyn#Tu- 
reck presided, and the following officers were elected for the 
coming season: Evelyn Shapiro, president; Faye Segal, vice- 
president; Miriam Mesirow, secretary and treasurer. The 
purpose of the organization is to acquaint its members more 
fully with the history of music, in general, the lives of musi- 
cians, and the development of the orchestra and the opera. 
The club has formed a choir under the direction of Michael 
Liven, for the purpose of more fully developing the musical 
instincts of its members. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, of the faculty, was 
for the Swift Company program over WLS on 
October 17, and will sing at the Kimball Company noon con- 
cert on December 7. She will feature a group of songs by 
Chicago composers on this program. 

Mary Studebaker Smith, contralto, student of Karleton 
Hackett, was the winner in the Indiana State division con- 
test of the Atwater-Kent National prize competition. 

Hazel Miller, Public School Music graduate, class of 
1928, is Supervisor of Music in Bangor, Mich.; Eunice An- 
derson, of the same class is supervisor in Phillipsburg, Kans. 

ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER’s RECITAL 

Isabel Richardson Molter’s annual 
son will be in the way of a benefit for the Chicago Junior 
School, a home and farm school, whose object is to pro- 
vide a home and education for underprivileged boys and 
girls and to inspire them with ideals of right living. At the 
recital at the Studebaker Theater, November 4, Mrs. Molter 
will have the assistance of her husband, Harold Molter, at 
the piano. Mrs. Molter was formerly a trustee of the Chi- 
cage Junior School. Mr. Molter, at one time its superinten- 
dent, is now president of the board of trustees. 

Stock TEsts ORCHESTRA WITHOUT CONDUCTOR 


To test out the foreign idea of a conductorless orchestra, 
which he has learned is being experimented with in Russia 
and Germany, Conductor Stock left the stage of Orchestra 
Hall during he course of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream at the third concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, October 26 and 27, and let the 
orchestra prove its metal alone. The feat was accomplished 
to the credit of the musicians, whose flawless rendition, 
nevertheless, reflected the fine drilling of Conductor Stock, 
who has led the orchestra through this familiar number on 
numerous occasions. 

The Brahms Tragic Overture began what threatened to be 
a somewhat dull and colorless concert, particularly as it was 
followed by the uninspired D minor Symphony of Dvorak. 
But after the intermission there came ‘.: shine in the bright, 
spirited, gorgeously colored Ports of Call of Ibert, the 
sprightly Mendelssohn Scherzo and the sparkling fascinating 
Stravinsky L’Oiseau de Feu ballet suite. The orchestra un- 
der Stock outdid itself in vital, moving, brilliant perform- 
ances. 


soloist 


song recital this sea- 


ZIOLKOWSKI IN RECITAI 


A newcomer in Chicago musical circles, Miecyslaw Ziol- 
kowski, is scheduled for a piano recital at the Playhouse for 
Sunday afternoon, November 11, under the direction of 
Bertha Ott. On his fine program he has included two of his 
own writings—Witches Conclave from his Fantastic Suite 
in four Parts, and a Minuet—besides Bach, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Goossens and Liszt numbers. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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St. Louis Looks Forward 


to an Unusual Season 


Four Distinguished Conductors to Direct Sym- 
phony Orchestra—City to Hear Many 
Noted Artists 


St, Louis, Mo.—The musical season here opened bril- 
liantly, with ‘Sophie Braslau, appearing under the auspices of 
the Y.M.H.A. and Y.W.H The “Y” course also will 
present, during the coming season, Efrem Zimbalist and Josef 
Lhevinne. 

The Civic Music League, under the direction of Elizabeth 

Cuney, will present the Boston Women’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, Ethel Leginska, conductor; Manuel and Williamson, 
pianists; John Charles Thomas, baritone, and The Kedroff 
Singing Quartet and Alfred Wallenstein, cellist. 
The Principia Concert and Lecture Course features Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company ; 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, One of the foremost physical scientists 
of America; Agna Enters, a creative composer of dance 
forms; Albert Spalding, violinist, and Andres Segovia, 
Spanish guitarist, closing the season with the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta, 

With four of the most distinguished conductors in con- 
temporary music; with soloists, each one of whom is a star 
of first magnitude; with an orchestra strengthened and ma- 
terially improved, and with the largest season sale in the 
history of the society, the forty- ninth season of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra will begin on November 9 with 
the brightest of prospects. Adhering strictly to guest con- 
ductors, the Symphony this season will present Emil Ober- 
hoffer, Bernardino Molinari, Eugene Goossens and Enrique 
Arbos. The soloists will be Paul Kochanski, violinist ; 
Yolando Mero, pianist; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist ; Mau- 
rice Marechal, cello; Harold Bauer, pianist; Jascha Heifitz, 
violinist; Myra Hess, pianist; Harold Samuel; pianist ; 
Georges Enesco, violinist; Helen Traubel, soprano; Judson 
House, tenor ; Jerome Swinford, baritone; Viola Silva, con- 
tralto. 

Ellis Levy, violinist, has returned from a trip abroad and 
has reopened his studio. 

David Earle, pianist, appeared in his second recital of the 
season at Scott Field, Ill, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

Rosalind Day, violinist, has returned from a concert tour 
of Europe and has reopened her studio. 

Boris Ostrowski, concert pianist, spent the fortnight in 
Cincinnati, where he attended the opening concert of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. &. G ©. 

Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company Gives 

Madame Butterfly 


The performance of Madame Butterfly given by the 
Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, on October 24, was one of the finest 
that ever has been seen here. With that petite Japanese 
prima donna, Tamaki Miura in the title role, one was pre- 
pared to enjoy it, but the high artistic level of the entire 
performance even exceeded expectations. 

Mme. Miura is of course eminently fitted for the part, 
both in appearance and native experience. Her acting is so 
convincing that it grips even the most sophisticated opera- 
goer. In the second and third acts her portrayal of the 
tragic waiting and ultimate disillusionment, followed by the 
last fatal sacrifice, was superb. Her voice, while not large, 
is of a very sweet quality, and was used to splendid advant- 
age in the entrance song, the duet closing the first act and 
the Flower Duet and famous aria of the second. 

David D’Orlini appeared for the first time in Philadelphia 
as Pinkerton, and he also contributed greatly to the success 
of the performance. He has a splendid tenor voice which 
was greatly enjoyed in the comparatively few opportunities 
afforded the tenor in this opera. Although his stage pres- 
ence was a bit stiff in the beginning, he rose to great 
emotional heights as the evening progressed, fully filling 
all the dramatic requirements. 

Joseph Royer assumed the role of Sharpless with good 
effect. He sang with assurance, while dramatically he was 
excellent, especially in his scene with Butterfly in the second 
act. 

Rhea Toniolo, as Suzuki, did some very good singing and 
acting. Particularly in the Flower Duet, her voice blended 
beautifully with that of Butterfly. 

The other parts were well taken as follows: Kate Pinker- 
ton (Anna Simon); Goro (Giuseppe Reschiglian) ; Yama- 
dori (Max DeSchauensee); The Bonze (Mario Fattori) ; 
Imperial Commissioner (Luigi Dalle Molle); the Mother 
(Albertine Undermark) ; the Cousin (Mildred Kay). 

The women’s chorus had improved vastly since its previous 
performance in Aida. Exceptionally fine was the humming 
accompaniment off stage at the close of the second act. 

Federico Del Cupolo, the new conductor this season, con- 
tinued the excellent type of work he did on his initial ap- 
pearance. A fine attention to the orchestral beauties of the 
score was evident. He again received warm appreciation 
upon his appearance with the principals. 

The scenery, lighting and general stage effects were beauti- 
ful and consistent. A large audience accorded the principals 
enthusiastic applause at the close of each act. 

M. M. C. 


German ‘Opera Schedule 


The German Grand Opera Company, with an excellent 
cast headed by Johanna Gadski, will commence its season at 
the Manhattan Opera House on Monday afternoon, January 
14, with Das Rheingold. Other operas scheduled are: 
Wednesday afternoon, January 16, Die Walkiire; Friday 
afternoon, January 18, Siegfried, and Monday morning, 
January 21, at eleven o'clock, Gotterdammerung. The eve- 
ning cycle consists of: Tuesday evening, January 15, Das 
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Rhys Morgan a “Sensation” 


The manager of the Festival Opera Company 
has sent the following wire to Emilio Roxas, with 
whom Rhys Morgan has been coaching: “Let me 
congratulate you upon your wonderful tenor, Rhys 
Morgan, as Count Almaviva in The Barber of 
Seville, with the Festival Opera Company. He is 
an unqualified sensation. His voice is pure gold. 
His interpretation of role and his histrionic ability 
the best. I want to use him regularly for subse- 
quent tours.” 








Hart House String Quartet Opens Season 


Toronto, Ont., October 28.—The Hart House 
String Quartet opened the subscription series here 
on October 25 to the largest house on record. 
Every seat was sold and there were many standees. 
The program included the Cesar Franck Quartet, 
and the Schubert Trout Quintet with Norah Drew- 
ett, pianist. There was a special repeat perform- 
ance to night for the University Students at Hart 
House. B. 
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Rheingold; Thursday evening, January 17, 
and 


Saturday evening, January 19, at six o'clock, 
afternoon, January 22, Gotterdimmerung. 


Cleveland’s Music Season Under Way 


Orchestra Concerts Thoroughly Appreciated—Other 
Notes 


CLEVELAND, O.—The first Young People’s concert of the 
season was given in the auditorium of Cleveland Heights 
High School by the Cleveland Orchestra, under the baton of 
Rudolph Ringwall. Students of junior and senior high 
schools of the Heights and other adjacent districts attended. 

The Cleveland Orchestra’s first tour of the season with 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, included a concert in Toledo 
under the management of Grace Denton, one in Oberlin and 
one in Youngstown. Mr. Sokoloff and his men also played a 
morning concert in the Public Auditorium for delegates to 
the Northwestern Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. This 
concert is an annual custom, 

The Museum of Art was the setting for the program of 
Russian folk songs and sacred music presented by the choir 
of St. Theodosius Church, under the direction of its new 
leader, E. K. Gnotovsky. The noted Slavic musician has 
been choirmaster of the Russian Church in New York and 
some of his recent achievements were the arranging and con- 
ducting of choral singing incidental to the moving pictures, 
The Patriot and The Tempest. 

Florence Wasson, formerly of Epworth Church, is now 
soprano soloist at Plymouth Church, and Vincent St. John, 
= formerly of Epworth, is now singing in the quartet at 

the Church of the Covenant. c 


De Hidalgo Married 
Late news comes to the Musicat Courter of the recent 
marriage in Paris of Elvira De Hidalgo, coloratura soprano, 
to M. Bette, of that city. 


Brilliant Opera Season 
Ends in Los Angeles 


Andrea Chenier Brings to a Close Most 
cessful Year in the City’s History~- 
Audiences Delighted 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—In the not very important role of 
Valentine in Faust, Lawrence Tibbett’s work was of such 
a nature that he shared honors with the three more prominent 
characters and made Valentine one of the important roles. 
Several times he received on ovation. Rethberg as Mar- 
guerite did some beautiful singing, and Tokatyan as Faust 
was received with acclaim although his work in Faust lacked 
the sensational success of some of his previous appearances. 
The real honors of the evening went to Ezio Pinza—not 
that his singing was always smoothly and evenly produced, 
but as a whole he was very effective. 

Two evenings later the opera company presented a double 
bill: Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. The casting in 
both was extremely good. Rethberg as Santuzza was at her 
best. Turiddu was sung by Gennarro Barra instead of Ric- 
cardo Martin, who was scheduled. He sang it sympatheti- 
cally. Jose Mercado, as Alfio, was not dramtically strong 
but his singing was beautiful. Lenore Ivey, as Lola, was 
acceptable, as was Darleen Rust as Mama Lucia. Merola 
conducted. Pagliacci was made notable by the work of 
Edward Johnson as Canio and Tibbett as Tonio. Both 
were intensely dramatic and vocally satisfying. Millo Picco 
took the place of Jose Mercado on short notice and did well 
with it. Laurel Nemeth, a local singer, essayed the part 
of Nedda, making a charming Columbine. Her singing 
was somewhat tarred by nervousness, but she did well and 
showed promise. The incidental cello solo parts were played 
by Ilya Bronson with his usual fine total quality. 

On October 15 the Los Angeles Opera Company closed 
the most successful season of its existence with Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier. Rethberg had moments of inspiration in 
the role of Maddalena and also Barra as Andrea Chenier. 
Danise scored as Gerard. Several local singers had small 
parts, the most notable being Jessie Freeman, who sang 
Madelon with a voice of exceptional beauty and excellent 
technic. The regular members of the company carried the 
rest of the parts creditably. The disappointing feature of 
the season was that not one of Wagner’s works was pre 
sented. A couple would have balanced the floridness of 
the Italian works. The attendance was largely increased 
over any other year, every night showing a crowded house. 
Credit is due to Merle Armitage, manager; Gurney Newlin, 
president, and their able helpers, and in the production 
end to Gaetano Merola, Pietro Cimini, Armando Agnini, 
and others. B. Lat. 


Beethoven Concerts Temporarily Called Off 

Owing to a heart attack suffered by Georges Zaslawsky, 
conductor, at a rehearsal last week, the Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon concerts of the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra were called off. At the time of writing Mr. 
Zaslawsky is still confined to his rooms at the Park Central 
Hotel and the dates of future concerts have not been an- 
nounced. 

It is stated by the management that the will be 
resumed as soon as the conductor’s health permits and that 
cancelled concerts will be added at the end of the 


series 


season 


Nineteen Recalls for Maazel 
Reports continue to from Europe regarding the 
success which Maazel is scoring on tour. He was enthusias- 
tically received in Brussels, and in Paris, according to a 
cable despatch, he stirred tremendous enthusiasm, was given 
nineteen recalls at the close of the program, and it was 
necessary to give five encores. 
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course, mention must not be omitted of the pic- 
turesque and perennial Mary Garden. 

Gaetano Merola, operatic impresario, is referred 
to by a Pacific Coast paper, as “an operatic Napo- 
leon.” That title long ago was bestowed on Fortune 
Gallo, therefore a better title for Signor Merola 
might be, “an operatic Garibaldi.” The first of the 
tribe to make grand opera free for the American 
people, will of course be “an operatic George Wash- 
ington.” 


The new music society of California, organized by 
the pianist and composer, Henry Cowell, which has 
already been the subject of occasional mention in 
these columns, has now branched out by introducing 
Richard Buhlig, celebrated pianist, in a program of 
modern music. Mr. Buhlig played works by Krenek, 
Hindemith, Adolph Weiss, Ruth Crawford, Henry 
Cowell, Scriabin, Carlos Chavez and Rudhyar. It is 
fitting that this pianist should be selected for a re- 
cital of this sort, as he was one of the first to play 
works in the ultra modern idiom. In the early days, 
when he introduced these works, it took courage, and 
even today there are scoffers who say that such mu- 
sic is not fit to be played. However, the world i 
gradually learning, and such courageous pioneers as 
Cowell and Buhlig are aiding progress. 

ee 


Eleven guest conductors will serve the Detroit 
Orchestra this season and doubtless there are many 
patrons who may feel that all the visiting batonists 
combined will not compensate for the absence of 
Gabrilowitsch, the regular leader of the orchestra, 
who is not to resume his post until next winter. The 
eleven substitutes for him are Emil Oberhoffer, Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, Eugene Goossens, Leopold 
Stokowski, Sir Thomas Beecham, Willem Mengel- 
berg, Bernardino Molinari, Georges Enesco, Alfred 
Hertz, Georg Schneevoigt, and Nikolai Sokoloff. 
Apropos, in Europe, too, the “guest conductor” 
saturnalia seems to be growing. Even the venerable 
london Philharmonic has succumbed. It will give 
its first concert on November 1 in Queen’s Hall under 
the direction of Sir Landon Ronald. Sir Hamilton 
Harty, Sir Thomas Beecham, Albert Coates, Basil 
Cameron, John Barberolli and Henry Wood are to 
conduct the succeeding concerts. 

The difficulties which Georges Zaslawsky is meet- 
ing at the very outset of this, his first extensive 
season of concerts with his Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra, and his illness resulting from the worry 
and stress attendant on them, are a cause of great 
regret to the many friends the genial Russian con- 
ductor has made during his brief residence in New 
York. It would appear that the troubles originated 
over the sparse attendance at the first few out-of- 
town concerts; Carnegie Hall was packed on the 
evening of October 25, when Mr. Zaslawsky’s condi- 
tion made it impossible for him to conduct. In view 
of the passing of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra there certainly is room in the metropolis for an- 
ther first class organization headed by so sympa- 
thetic a personality as Mr. Zaslawsky, and it is to be 
hoped that if the small towns of Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, etc., do not know enough about music 
to want him, New York City will show a different 
spirit when he is well enough to resume his work. 

Grand opera in brilliant social and scenic equip- 
ment, and presented by singers, conductors, chorus, 
and orchestra, all of superior abilities, has come back 
to New York for a winter run of twenty-four weeks. 
The Metropolitan Opera is the name of the organi- 
zation which sponsors the performances, and it is a 
name not entirely unknown wherever lyrical doings 
are followed with interest and intelligent apprecia- 
tion. The present impresario, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
is the most able man that post ever has held at the 
Metropolitan. He is competent, industrious, diplo- 
matic, and business like. He made a success of “star 
opera” in its most pronounced manifestations, and 
he now is doing equally well with what is practically 
“ensemble opera,” in spite of the personal efforts of 
some singers to make themselves more important 
than the works in which they appear. The roster of 
artists and conductors for this season is impressive, 
and the repertoire of standard operas, revivals, and 
four novelties is satisfactory to most of the patrons 
of the institution. Last Monday evening the Metro- 
politan effected a socially glamorous and musically 
representative start, and the warmest wishes go out 
to the impresario, the executive board, and the art- 
ists, for an untroubled season winding up with a 
financially heartening trial balance. And now for 
one of the high lights of the winter, when Egyptian 
Helen, by the indefatigable Richard Strauss, is slated 
for its American premiere next Tuesday evening, 
November 6. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


The National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music is aiding in the development of carol 
singing for Christmas throughout the entire 
United States. It has issued a booklet entitled 
Music for Christmas, which is a guide for those 
who plan carolling in their communities. There 
are directions for putting on such a feature as 
A Carnival of Carols, Music at the Tree of 
Light, Carolling in the Homes, and the use of 
phonograph and player piano reproductions for 
Christmas music. 

In 1923 there was carolling in about twelve 
hundred cities and towns. There has been, no 
doubt, a decided increase since that time, and 
it is safe to say that every American musician 
who is interested in the progress of his art will 
see to it that his community joins this fine 
Christmas movement. 

Carolling at Christmas, of course, is more or 
less of a sentimental exercise, or perhaps one 
should say exercise of sentiment; but there 
can be no musical progress without sentiment, 
for the simple reason that sentiment and the 
expression of sentiment are the basis of all mu- 
sical creation and interpretation. 

It would seem as if Christmas carolling could 
be more easily promoted among the public at 
large than any other form of public music. 
Christmas appeals to everybody alike, and al- 
though it is a season largely spent at home, there 
is no reason to suppose that people could not be 
brought out and induced to lift up their voices 
in song if the advertising were sufficient and 
sufficiently persistent, and were made so as to 
appeal to the Christmas spirit. 

Just how this is to be done must be figured 
out by each individual promoter of Christmas 
carolling along the lines that he or she feels best 
able to employ. The booklet already mentioned, 
published by the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, will be found an aid, but 
the people who go into this work must work of 
necessity along their own lines and talk their 
own talk. 

There must be, of course, a large element of 
enthusiasm among those who undertake to pro- 
mote such work as this. Such enthusiasm among 
musicians will only appear when they them- 
selves become personally familiar with the 
Christmas carols to be used. It is a deplorable 
fact that very few professional musicians know 
anything whatever about Christmas carol litera- 
ture. This fact is intimately associated with the 
equally deplorable fact that professional musi- 
cians are altogether too single-minded. They 
know their own particular branch of the profes- 
sion, and they know it thoroughly, but they very 
rarely interest themselves for anything which 
they cannot use. 

The musical profession greatly needs a reform 
in this matter. It should, as a whole, take up 
matters of community concern, and become so 
thoroughly familiar with those matters that its 
own enthusiasm will be aroused by the admira- 
tion which always follows in the train of any 
thorough knowledge of great art. 

This simply means, as applied to the subject 
at hand, that if the professional musicians of any 
community would learn all there is to know 
about Christmas carols, including, of course, the 
words and music of a considerable number of 
carols, they would become so enthusiastic that 
their enthusiasm would communicate itself to 
the people they come in contact with, and the 
battle for carolling would be won by public opin- 
ion and common consent. 

Just so long as the musicians of any commu- 
nity deny themselves to the community as aids 
in this sort of progress, just so long will the 

progress be slow and difficult. The simple rea- 
son for this i is that people who come in contact 
with musicians must wonder at the musicians’ 
average attitude towards an enterprise of public 
interest. 

If musicians, and especially those musicians 
who are teachers, would only stop once to con- 
sider how all such musical enterprises arouse 
interest in music and ultimately result in in- 
creasing the number of pupils, they would, out 
of self-interest, take active steps to promote 
every such movement. There is no better time 
to begin than the present, and Christmas carol- 
ling calls you. 
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V eriat+ews 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Francois Planté, the Ancient Mariner of Music, 
has been giving recitals again. It is a way he has. 
In fact, that Paris pianist formed the habit while 
young and has kept it up for seventy-five or eighty 
years, though for the past thirty years or so (a mere 
trifle in his career) he has stayed out of the rush of 
the city’s whirlpool and basked among the Basques 
in the south of France. 

He was born twenty-two years before the Civil 
War in the United States began, twenty-six years 
before President Lincoln was shot, while Van Buren 
was president, and when Queen Victoria had been 
two years on the throne of England. 

When Planté was born, Berlioz was 36, Mendels- 
sohn and Chopin were 30, Schumann was 29, Liszt 
was 28, Wagner was 26, Rubinstein was 10, Von 
Bulow was 9, Brahms was 6, and Saint-Saéns was 4. 

When Grieg was born, Planté was 4. When 
Tschaikowsky was born, Planté was a year old. 
When Arthur Sullivan was born, Planté was 3. He 
has outlived them all. 

When he gave his recital in Orthez in September, 
1928, the record of the contemporary musicians of 
his youth stood like this: Saint-Saéns had been dead 
7 years ; Grieg, 21; Sullivan, 28; Brahms, 31; Rubin- 
stein and von B iilow, 34; Tschaikowsky, 35; Liszt, 
42; Wagner, 45; Berlioz, 59: Schumann, 72; Chopin, 
79; and Mendelssohn had been dead 81 years. 

In 1878, exactly half-a-century ago, Planté did 
Mendelssohn’s D minor concerto with the Royal 
Philharmonic Society of London, during which sea- 
son the long departed Arabella Goddard, Joachim, 
Sarasate, Wieniawski, and Charles Santley also 
appeared. 

Historical parallels of a sort are furnished by 
Michelangelo, who was eight years old when Raphael 
was born, and lived forty-four years after Raphael 
died. Haydn likewise was an eminent young com- 
poser of twenty-four when Mozart was born, and 
lived eighteen years after Mozart died. Kalkbren- 
ner and Chopin might also be cited. 

J. A. Fuller-Maitland, editor of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary, evidently thought that Planté had lived long 
enough, so, in the edition of 1911, he made him die 
at Périgueux in July, 1898. But the American pian- 
ist, Marguerite Morgan, broke her journey from 
Biarritz to Paris recently to hear Planté give two 
recitals at Orthez. Her interesting account of the 
pianist and his playing, written in a private letter, 
has fallen into the avid hands of the unprincipled 
person who compiles Variations, and the communi- 
cation is published herewith, permission unasked : 

A never-to-be-forgotten experience was ours last week. 
Mother, my two sisters, and myself, had been “doing” 
Lourdes and Pau after a month spent in Biarritz. We 
planned to be on September 22 at Orthez, a small town which 
had an illustrious history, but was later replaced as the 
capital of the county Bearn by Pau. Such an old world 
atmosphere seemed to pervade Orthez as we walked some 
ten minutes from the railroad station to the town; we fol- 
lowed the crowd, as the saying goes, as such a thing as a 

“taxi’’ was not to be had. At about two o’clock we arrived at 
the hotel, “La Belle Hostesse” where we had been told ample 
accommodations could be ours for the asking. Our inform- 
ants, however, were unaware of the fact that such might be 
the case almost always, but not on this particular Saturday. 
Orthez was literally overflowing with people and we were 
obliged to take rooms in a private house. Touring cars of 
every description were going in one direction: to the Salle de 
La Halle (Market Hall). The seating capacity of 1,200 
people was taxed to the limit and the uninitiated certainly 
must have wondered what the great attraction could be; 
why on such a wonderfully warm sunny afternoon should 
any normal individual willingly enter such a mob of people 
(as it wes a mob for Orthez). 

_ One of the most astonishing and inspiring and modest men 
it has ever been my privilege to hear and to meet, Francois 
Planté, was to play the piano. As Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music gives the date of Planté’s death many years ago, and 
as M. Planté has been living exclusively since before the war 
near Orthez, his reputation seems almost mythical. Can you 
imagine anyone ninety-one years old giving piano concerts? 
Francois Planté, whose birthday was March 2, 1839, who won 
the Premier Prix at the Conservatoire at Paris in Ma*mon- 
tel’s class at eleven years of age, who played throughout 
Europe and Russia with overwhelming success, recreated in 
the souls of his listeners September 22, 1928, the same enthu- 
siastic joy that one imagines must always have been present 
when he played. 

He gave two concerts and I think we were the only 
Americans present. He played at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and again at nine p.m. The program in all, with many 
encores (such as the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt and at the 
end of the evening’s performance Chopin’s A flat Polonaise ) 
comprised more than sixty selections. The list would be an 
example to many younger pianists — Bach, Moussorgsky, 
Albeniz, deFalla, and some very interesting music by Ernest 
Redon of Martinique. Two groups at each concert with an 
intermission of half an hour, during which time M. Planté 
talked with specially invited guests seated on the stage: a 
bell on the piano which he rang himself three times to stop 


the applause before beginning each piece; an obvious delight 
in his having (as he said to me afterwards) such a wonder- 
ful audience; these things I wish every musician could have 
heard and seen. 

Of the many, many artists’ concerts I have attended, these 
two given for the charities of Orthez by M. Planté seem 
the most astonishing. The Mayor read a telegram from 
Paderewski of congratulation, and announced that the hall 
was henceforth to be called Salle Francois Planté. The piano 
for Planté is only a means of expression; no technical diffi- 
culties exist, and his interpretations were really inspired. 
Such vitality and control are miraculous in anyone, but when 
a white-haired man of almost five score years can create 
perfect emotional and intellectual happiness in his listeners 
such as I, and I am sure all those present, experienced, it is 
to be regretted that the hall was not ten times as large and 
equally crowded. 

He said I might call the following day, Sunday, about two 
o’clock at his house, which was built in 1747. The Duke 
of Wellington stayed there in 1814 when he was at Orthez 
on official business, and Francois P lanté was born there too. 
he showed me his finger-tips and said, “Long ago, my friend 
come to hear him, and told me a great deal about music. 
When I asked him how he achieved such wonderful tones 
he showed me his finger-tips and said, “long ago, my friend 
M. Saint-Saéns asked me “Ou achetez vous votre velours ?” 
(whe re do you buy your velvet?). Planté remarked that 
absolute freedom and suppleness in playing are indispensable 
and added thz at_von siilow, with whom he lived as with a 
brother, said “Any pianist who respects himself should play 
each morning before breakfast five or six etudes of Chopin.” 
M. Planté practices eight hours every day “minimum”—and 
his next concert which will take place near Orthez, October 
15th, will consist of quintets by Mozart, Beethoven, the clari- 
net and piano duo of Weber, etc He told me very confiden- 
tially that without the aid of America France would never 
have won the last War, and ended by saying that his biggest 
regret was that he is no longer young enough to give the 
best of his art to playing in the United States. I said 
“au revoir” very regretfully, and my thoughts are often with 
him; his heart of gold, his tenacity of purpose, and his 
interest and generosity for others should be a lesson for 
everyone. They are the outstanding qualities that have made 
and kept his art what it is. 

| 

Societies for the prevention of cruelty to children 
are advised to ignore the foregoing letter, for it 
does not agree with their pet theory that piano prac- 
tice is bad for the young. One is warranted in be- 
lieving that many an exemplary child born long after 


1839 has already departed this life, notwithstanding 


the study of health books from the government offices 
at Washington, cultural lectures at the Pierian 
springs of Chautauqua, and abstention from the 
nerve destroying tapping of piano keys. 
nem ez 

Incidentally, Planté’s public playing probably con- 
stitutes a world’s pianistic record so far as the age 
of the performer goes. Liszt, who was seventy-five 
when he died, had not faced an audience for several 
years before his death. Karl Reinecke, who lived to 
be eighty-six, appeared in Leipsic at the age of 
eighty-five with a symphony orchestra and was the 
soloist in a Mozart concerto, which the files of the 
Musica Courter report him as having done with 
astounding musical clarity and technical finish. 
Clementi lived to be eighty but early gave up the con- 
cert career and devoted himself to manufacturing 
pianos in England, a pursuit that made - 
him rich. Leschetizky, who was at one 
time an excellent virtuoso, reached the 
ripe age of -eighty-five but had been 
merely a teacher for years before his 
demise. 

At the recent Frank Van der Stucken 
dinner in New York, Bernardus 
3oekelmann, ninety years old, and long 
known as a successful teacher of piano, 
was introduced to the gathering by 
Walter Damrosch. He said: “Boekel- 
mann taught me, and it is not his fault 
that I did not become a great pianist, 
for he worked very hard with me.” 

Among violinists, the record prob- 
ably goes to Prof. Leopold Auer, now 
eighty-three, who made public appear- 
ances as first violin in a string quartet 
recital here severa! seasons ago, and 
last winter conducted an orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall for the debut of one of 
his pupils. 

z ® 


Above all those patriarchs, however, 
looms Manuel Garcia, the basso and 
singing teacher, who died in London 
in 1906 just after his 101st birthday, 
and was active in pedagogics until 
few months before he passed away. 
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Managers do not often get a return blow at the 
critics, and therefore M. H. Hanson’s malicious glee 
is comprehensible when he writes from Berlin under 
recent date: “It really is scoring a triumph for my 
self when I am enabled to inform the great L. L. 
that he was wrong when not long ago he made Vari- 
ations speak of Dr. Leopold Schmidt as the living 
critic of the Berlin Tageblatt. Poor Schmidt has 
been dead for fifteen months, and his successor is 
Albert Einstein.” 

eRe, 


Quite the merriest piece of writing concerning the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera season was pub- 
lished in The New Yorker of October 27, from the 
prankish pen of Frank Sullivan. 

He discusses some of the rules, regulations, and 
changes to be in effect this season at our cathedral 
of vocal adoration. One of his suggestions is that 
ladies in the Diamond Horseshoe who are wearing 
tiaras should “dim their diamonds as a matter of 
courtesy when approaching other ladies.” It appears 
that the glare has in the past resulted in many 
bumps and other accidents, including fracture of cor- 
sage bouquets. 

Sullivan tells of Mme. Schopenhauer, the re- 
modelled veteran Wagnerian diva whose chest mea 
sured sixty-seven inches when she first came to the 
Metropolitan, but now totals ninety-four inches, “a 
record for this or any other course.” 

Gatti Casazza is reported to have made several 
great finds during the summer, including ‘‘four young 
soprani, three tenors, a left-handed alto, a brilliant 
young yodeller, a 1912 Italian lira (found in frent 

126 East Fifty-fourth Street, Genoa, Italy) and 
a small piece of paper, apparently part of an envelope 
that had been torn up.” 

Notable changes have taken place in the boxes, ac- 
cording to Sullivan’s reliable information. Mrs 
Vincent Astor is to wear emeralds on alternate Tues- 
days instead of Wednesday matinees. Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt Whitney will wear pearls and 
sapphires on Mondays and Thursdays instead of 
Thursdays and Mondays. Mrs. Graham Fair Van- 
derbilt will wear diamonds and rubies on Mondays 
Thursdays, and Saturday matinees. Mrs. Ogden 
Mills will wear opals and emeralds on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry will wear dia- 
monds and pearls Mondays and Wednesdays. 

“There is only one more important change at the 
Opera,” concludes Sullivan; “hereafter, Mimi, in La 
Boheme, will die of elephantiasis instead of consump- 
tion.” 

eRe 


Give many a modernistic composer an inch of idea 
and he will make it into a mile of music. 
nme 


One of the meanest things perpetrated in this 
Presidential campaign was the sending of a screech- 
ing calliope through the streets of New York. As 
soon as I find out which political party did it I shal! 
vote for the candidate of the other. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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ENCORES 

A few years ago, so the story goes, there was a 
conference between three leading “giants” of our 
concert halls (mentioning no names) to consider the 
abolition of the encore. All three were in favor of 
its demise, but “practical” considerations intervened. 
In other words, it was feared that if the three great 
ones were to persist in such a policy the public might 
be drawn away to the more accommodating stars. 
Now if this story is substantially true, and we have 
reason to believe that it is, it proves that the very 
artists who are most generous in the matter of en- 
cores disapprove of the institution. They may dis- 
approve of it on artistic grounds or on grounds of 
personal convenience. Let us give them the benefit 
of the doubt. 

If program building counts for anything (and we 
hear a great deal about it) encores are, in fact, art- 
istically indefensible. A good program must have 
a “structure,” just like a good musical work. it must 
pursue a “line” of intellectual and emotional interest, 
must provide for spiritual tension, climax, and re- 
lief, must have a certain unity and a certain variety 
within that unity. When it is finished it is finished, 
and a random addition can only, if the program be 
good, disturb its unity or its perfection. If the art- 
ist, then, does give encores (whatever his outward 
reason ) either that he doesn’t mind 
having his program spoiled, or that the program was 
not perfect in the first place. 

Many programs, it is true, are such that they can- 
not be spoiled. They are made to amuse and nothing 
more; and if the audience likes the amusement it 
should have more, on the principle that you can't 
have too much of a good thing. But the better art 
ists are proud of their programs, and are full of rev- 
erence for the works they perform. To spoil the 
effect of these works—that profounder effect which 
comes after hearing—or the impression which the 
listener is supposed to carry away, must hurt their 
artistic conscience. Then why do it? Merely to 
please the public, or just to convey the impression 
of a greater an end which hardly 
justifies the means. 

So much for the artist’s point of view. But what 
of the public’s? To begin with, the public is not en- 
titled to more than the program that was announced. 
[f it insists on more it is in the role of the bargain 
hunter, trying to get something more for its money 
than that money would ordinarily buy. And many 
times it gets fooled just as the bargain hunter gets 
fooled. For the astute artist who is able to gauge 
his popularity, simply shortens his program accord- 
ingly, and pads it out with encores on demand. This 
little game is hardly honest, on either side. Which- 
ever way.you look at it, the encore, except in a few 
spontanecus instances, is a fraud. 

The three artists who decided against its abolition 
should try again. The public may not want to be 
educated, but it is being educated, against its will, 
all the time. A generation ago it insisted on encores 
in orchestral concerts; who thinks of making an or- 
chestra work overtime nowadays? A few years ago 
it would not have been able to sit through three or 
four movements of a sonata without intervening ap- 
plause ; today this is being done whenever the artist 
wants it done. Our concert manners are improving ; 
they will not be really good until the encore is ban- 
ished to the limbo of forgotten things. 


he confesses 


success ? It is 


JOHN CHARLES MAKES HIS RE-ENTRY 

John Charles Thomas, popular American baritone, 
he of the velvet voice, made his re-entry in America 
in an extraordinary recital in New York last week. 
Che recital was extraordinary in several particulars: 
First, because the singing was extraordinary, as it 
always is when John Charles sings; second, because 
of the size of the audience; third, because of the ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm that reigned throughout the 
entire evening. 

John Charles is better than ever! To that state- 
ment some people may say “impossible!” but it is a 
fact all the same. He is the same old John, but 
grown in musical stature. He has the same lovely 
voice, but there are shades of interpretation that he 
has brought back with him from Europe that put 
him, with a handful of others, at the top of his 
prolession. 

We are proud of this American baritone—so is 
\merica ! 


e = 


AN AMERICAN HONORED 
Theodore Stearns’ opera, Snowbird, which was 
given successfully by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany several years ago, under the direction of Henry 
J. Weber, is to have its first European performance 
on November 6 at the Dresden Staatsoper under the 
direction of Fritz Busch. Dr. Waldemar Staege- 
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mann has translated the text into German and will 
have charge of the stage management. 

Mr. Stearns has been engaged by Director Felix 
Petrenz, of the Dresden Opera School, to write the 
music for a Forest Festival to be given next summer 
with American backing. Up to about fifteen years 
ago, in this section of the Erzgebirge, a border line 
between Saxony and Bohemia, folk festivals and 
even grand opera were a regular feature of summer 
entertainment. It is this that is to be revived and 
for which Mr. Stearns is preparing the music. 

It is certainly a rare and unusual honor for an 
American to be asked to compose music for a Ger- 
man music festival. In a land with as many capable 
composers as Germany, such a selection of a for- 
eigner has immense significance. Mr. Stearns must 
be thought well of. He deserves it. 


Tuning in With Europe 


The Importance of Being Hooted 

The one outstanding fact about the Siena Festi- 
val, so far as the international press is concerned, 
seems to be the hooting and whistling that greeted 
the performance of Anton von Webern’s string trio. 
It even moved an eminent London critic, who has 
no use for modern music in general, to procure a 
score of the work and devote a whole column article 
to it. It only goes to show what an important func- 
tion these hooters and cat-callers perform: Anton 
von Webern, that shy, shrinking, supersensitive and 
therefore almost starving Viennese musician, has 
become a celebrity over night. And having done that 
he may even be tempted to write music that will earn 
the opposite of hoots and cat-calls, and so fill his 
pockets with good coin. But we hope he won’t. 


What They Hoot At 

Incidentally, these hostile demonstrations are a 
regular concomitant of every festival of modern 
music. The people who are in the habit of hooting 
down tenors that don’t fulfill the local idea of Ra- 
dames or Rodolfo must have somebody or some- 
thing to hoot at whenever they are in a theatre or 
a hall. At Venice three years ago they hooted Artur 
Schnabel’s piano sonata; this year they hooted 
Webern’s trio. But three years ago they applauded 
an insipid “sonata” by Cassado, and it is to be 
hoped they found something equally inane to ap- 
plaud this year. Why the I. S. C. M. choses Italy 
for the scene of its try-outs passes our understand- 
ing. 

Too Much Music? 

Dr, A. D. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and a very learned man, says there are too 
many books in the world. There are times when he 
feels that if we could be restricted to something 
like the Bible, Shakespeare, Plato’s Republic and 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, all the rest could 
be burned. Now musicians never feel that way; 
in fact they are always complaining that there isn’t 
enough music—of a certain kind. Does this mean 
that music is more easily digested, or that musicians 
have a hardier digestion than scholars? Or does 
it mean that a real scholar insists on getting more 
out of a great book than the average musician insists 
on getting out of music? Hard as it would be on 
the poor critics, a temporary restriction to certain 
great works would certainly compel us to dig deeper 
instead of scratching a new surface every day. And 
performances would undoubtedly be improved. 


Which Four? 

Few scholars would quarrel with Dr. Lindsay’s 
choice of the four great books. But would musicians 
be able to agree on the four greatest “books of 
music?” Would they be content, say, with Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin’s piano works, and Schubert’s 
songs, to name four bodies of works roughly cor- 
responding with the Oxford man’s choice? But who 
could leave out Mozart’s operas? No, we couldn’t 
do with less than five. What’s your five? 


Violinists, Please Note! 

Despatches from Berlin relate how Prof. Einstein, 
the great physicist, is slowly recovering from a long 
and serious illness, and how “four doctors regulate 
his life and do not permit any violin-playing.” In 
his desperation the professor has begun to improvise 
on the piano, presumably with the permission of the 
four doctors who are watching him. Evidently piano 
playing is recreation, and violin playing is work. 
The doctors ought to know. 


Corporate Art 

A famous German artist couple has had the bright 
idea to “incorporate” itself. It has become a com- 
pany for the purpose of “economic exploitation of 
the artistic abilities of Mr. X. and his wife Y.” The 
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shares are of course held by Mr. X. and Mme. Y. 
and the real advantage of the arrangement is that 
instead of paying income tax on the whole income, 
income tax is paid only on “profit.” “Reserves” and 
“development expenses” escape untaxed. The idea 
may not be entirely artistic or ethical but it is prac- 
tical. And it will find many adherents. 


Truth in Poetry 
S. T. Coleridge, whose ‘wedding guest he beat 
his breast’? when he heard the “loud bassoon,” evi- 
dently knew more about music than he did about 
orchestration. Listen to the opening of his Lines 
Composed in a Concert Room, which we have just 
discovered, though they were written in 1799: 
“Nor cold, nor stern, my soul! yet I detest 
These scented rooms, where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast, 
In intricacies of laborious song. 


“These feel not Music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint: 
But when the long breathed singer’s uptrilled strain 
Bursts in a squall—they gape for wonderment.” 
The Rolls-Royce of Music 

At last! At last the twentieth century has found 
a valuation for the greatest gift of the nineteenth— 
the greatest master of music that the world has ever 
seen. A beautifully stylized advertisement of 
Britain’s leading motor car is headed Beethoven. 
Here is world progress in a nut-shell: the nineteenth 
century had its Beethoven; the twentieth its Rolls- 
Royce. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER. 

THE STRONG SHOULD PROTECT 

THE WEAK 

Musicians who have won success have a strength 
of influence which many of them fail to appreciate. 
Whatever they do, whatever they say, is observed 
by their thousands of admirers and acted upon. It 
is Gospel Truth. 

And when these great musicians, and musicians 
holding distinguished academic positions, allow their 
names to be used by any society or organization, that 
fact leads many to believe that the great musician 
has carefully investigated and has found the society 
or organization worthy of his support. 

The strong should protect the weak. Men and 
women whose names are indispensable to the life of 
certain organizations or societies should, first of all, 
consider the innumerable number of people who will 
not be sought for that reason but simply and solely 
because they are able to subscribe certain sums, small 
or large. The great musician should also remember 
that, although he is asked to become a member of 
the organization without money payment of any 
sort (the use of his name being worth far more 
than any amount of money he would be likely to 
subscribe), the small fry will be asked to subscribe, 
and will not be allowed to join the society unless 
they do subscribe. 

It may be politely suggested that great musicians 
whose names are sought for the prestige they give, 
ask themselves two questions: (1) Who are the 
people who are organizing this society?, and (2) Is 
their purpose philanthropic or what? The replies to 
those questions would sometimes be something of a 
shock to the great musicians, who might sometimes 
find that their names were borrowed for use in a 
manner and with an object of which they would not 
approve. 


Musical Courier Forum 


Zerfi Commends Editorial 


New York, N. Y., October 24, 1928. 
To the Musicat Courter: 


May I be permitted to offer my congratulations upon the 
splendid and telling editorial entitled “Scientific Vocal 
Teaching,” published on page 26 in the MusicaL Courter of 
October 18. In this you have summed up the situation in 
which the vocal profession finds itself owing to a deliberate 
refusal to apply scientific methods to the teaching of singing. 

When you say “A beautiful sound is desirable, but it 
should be the result of correct conditions. The conditions 
should not be left to the mercy of the beautiful sound,” 
you have voiced a truth which is fundamental. Many a 
fresh young voice will yield beautiful sounds even when used 
incorrectly, but, to quote your esteemed associate editor, 
Clarence Lucas: “And then the bloom begins to wear off 
the peach. The tones get woolly, or hard like a brass reed, 
or whoopy like a nocturnal owl.” 

It is vitally necessary for the teacher of singing to be 
able to recognize whether the tone produced is the result 
of correct conditions, and this can only be achieved by a 
thorough understanding of the structure and function of the 
vocal organ. Such knowledge forms the only basis upon 
which a scientific method of vocal teaching can be founded. 

Always progressive, the Musicat Courter has in this edi- 
torial sounded a note of supreme importance to the whole 
vocal world. 


Wurm A. C, Zerrri. 
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I See That 


The Metropolitan Opera season opened with a superb per- 
formance of L’Amore dei Tre Re, with Rosa Ponselle 
and Martinelli in the leading roles. 

Howard E. Wurlitzer died in New York on Tuesday of 
this week. 

Schubert Memorial, Inc., a new organization, has been 
formed to assist young artists in their musical careers. 

John Charles Thomas, at his first New York recital of the 
season, made a tremendous impression on New York 
critics. 

The Paris concert season has opened. 

A report from Berlin states that Frida Leider has been en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera. 

Albert Edmund Brown is conducting a new departmental 
feature in the Musica. Courter, under the heading of 
Music in the Public Schools and Colleges. 

The Los Angeles Opera season came to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Henry Clancy includes an appearance in Toronto among the 
many engagements booked for him this season. 

Hans Kindler will conduct a master class in cello at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. 

Grace Cornell is giving a series of four Sunday evening 
dance recitals at the Booth Theater. 

“Voice of velvet” was said of John Charles Thomas after 
his New York recital. 

Klibansky pupils are singing in all parts of the United 
States. 

Florence Lamont Hinman’s pupil, Hazel Hayes, a contralto, 
won the Atwater Kent Radio Contest in the State of 
Colorado. 

Pizetti’s Debora and Jael was heard in Hamburg. 

Israel Siekierka has been engaged as head of the violin 
department at the Leefson Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music opened 
October 15 under the direction of Edgar Fowlston. 
The Trojans at Carthage, by Berlioz, is to be revived this 

season in London. 

The New York Chamber Music Society is to present manu- 
script works by Henry Hadley, Henry Josyln and 
Aurelio Giorni. 

William Bachaus has announced that next season he will 
play the new Emanuel Moor double keyboard piano. 
3ianca Fiore, soprano, has been engaged by the Pennsylvania 

Grand Opera Company. 

Alberto Jonas addressed the National Opera Club recently. 

Abby Morrison Ricker won the distinction of being the first 
television prima donna. 

Goossens says that “the proper musical education of the 

younger generation will cause a nation-wide demand for 

good orchestras.” 

“conductorless” 

tract attention. 

The Kreutzer Trio has a new cellist, Emanuel Feuermann. 

Just as the MusicAL Courter goes to press word is received 
of the death of Oscar G. T. Sonneck, national authority 
on music and vice-president of G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Fastofsky Adds Piano Department 


Jascha Fastofsky, concert violinist and teacher, announces 
that he has added a piano department to his two Long 
Island studios. This new department will be under the 
personal direction of Erik Schaal, a German pianist who has 
just arrived from Munich. Mr. Schaal has had much ex- 
perience and has a broad knowledge of ensemble music. He 
is a graduate of the Conservatory of Kleinschmidt-Siek, 
studied harmony with the composer Paul Seyboth, and has 
played duos with Martin Schlensog and Mme. Kleinschmidt- 
Siek 








The orchestra in Leipsic continues to at- 


Pro Musica Continues Useful Work 


Pro Musica, a great international musical organization 
with chapters in many part of America and Europe, has 
presented since its organization the works of the best modern 
composers, played or directed by the composers themselves, 
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or, when that was impossible, by artists of 
the highest calibre. Bartok, Casella, Eich- 
heim, Goossens, Honegger, Milhaud, Proko- 
fieff, Ravel, Respighi, Rudhyar, Tansman and 
Cowell are among those whose work has been 
sponsored by Pro Musica and its chapters. 
Last year, too, there was a joint concert by 
Pro Musica and the New York Philhar- 
monic, when Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus 
was presented. The first appearance of Ra- 
vel in America was under the auspices of 
this same society, as well as the first cham- 
ber music recital of Bartok, assisted by 
Szigeti. 

As a result, announcements from Pro 
Musica are awaited with interest. The first 
concert of the present season in New York 
will be at Town Hall and will include first 
performances, or first American perform- 
ances, of works by Delage (French) Ives 
(American), Gragnani (Italian), Pijper 
(Dutch), Salzedo (American), Schoenberg 
(Austrian), Steinert (American) and Szy- 
manowski (Polish). The second will be of 
works by Honegger, presented by the com- 
poser and Andrée Vaurabourg Honegger. 
And the third will offer some sensational new 
works, among them (if present plans are 
carried out) one by a young American of 
brilliant talent and technical equipment, as 
yet but little known here. 


at Pottsville, 


Many Dates for Althouse 


Paul Althouse is in the midst of his early 
fall tour of twenty-one concerts, operas and 
recitals in a little over two months. These 
dates include four or more symphony or- 
chestra appearances, the Worcester Festival 
and three Philadelphia Operatic engage- 
ments. Dates filled so far include: Octo- 
ber 3 and 5 at the Worcester Festival; 18, 
in |Philadelphia at the Civic Opera; 24, in 
Springfield, Mo.; 27, in Huntsville, Tex.; 
29, in Winfield, Kans.; 30, Chickasha, Okla. ; 
November 1, Edmund, Okla. Coming en- 
gagements include: November 3, Wichita, 
Kans.; 5, Abilene, Tex.; , Muskogee, 
Okla. ; 8, Fort Smith, Ark.; 9, Tulsa, Okla, ; 
12, Hutchinson, Kans.; 14, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; 22, with the Philadelphia Civic Opera ; 
December 11, New York, and on December 
26 he returns again to the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera. Two appearances with the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra began with Bridgeport, 
Conn., on October 14 and 16. A New York 
City recital in Carnegie Hall will be an- 
nounced shortly, together with the winter 
schedule of concerts starting in December 
and continuing through 1929. Mr. 


gate his art. 


Robert 
Pottsville, 
— ez Dear Mr. 
Lamont School of Music Wins 
A gain 
Florence Lamont Hinman, director of the 
Lamont School of Music, Denver, Colo., is 
enjoying a very successful season, with stu- 
dents from all over the entire country en- 
rolled. It will be recalled that her pupil, 
Agnes Davis, was national prize-winner in 
1927, of the Atwater Kent radio contest, and 
her room- mate, Hazel Hayes, contralto, another Hinman 
pupil, has just won the Colorado state contest; if successful 
in the district contest Miss Hayes will move on to New York 
for the finals. Virginia Quarles, cellist, 1928 graduate of 
the Lamont School, has just won the Juilliard Foundation 
National Fellowship. The Lamont School of Denver seems 
to be turning out many winners these days. 


Ruth Julian Kennard Resumes Work 


Ruth Julian Kennard has opened her new studios in New 
York with full enrollment. Mrs. Kennard is most enthusias- 
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MARION CLAIRE TO DEBUT WITH CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA AS MIMI 


Marion Claire, the young American soprano who scored such pronounced success in Europe, is scheduled to 
make her debut with the Chicago Civic Opera Company as Mimi in La Boheme, on the second night of the 


1928-29 season, November 1. 


tenor friend from La Scala; (3) in Rome; 


Here she is pictured, from left to right: 


(1) at the Lido, Venice; (2) with a 


(4) on the Italian Riviera, where she sang twenty-five times 


in Turandot, and, at lower right, at Dresden, where she visited Herbert Johnson, business manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and Mrs. Johnson. 


the coming season. 


the Principles of Whose 


Braun, Se 
Pa. 
Braun: 
glad to learn that you are contemplating to extend y 
to New York City. 
although unusually successful in every way, 
your manifold superior ‘qualities as 
I have always had the 
should become national, not 
I would advise students desiring to acquaint themselves with my 
of playing to study with you, as 


Wishing you all the success you so fully 


A Letter from Godowsky to Robert Braun 


The following letter explains itself. 
Robert Braun, who has built up a , successful conservatory of music 


It has already been announced that 


Pa., is giving to New York a few days of his time du ring 
Mr. Braun is a disciple of Godowsky, and, as will be 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
Great Piamstic Art Are Being Taught by His 


Authorized Representative, Roberi Braun. 


seen from the following letter, is authorized by Godowsky himself to propa- 


His object in opening a studio in New York is to give a 


greater number of earnest students of the piano an opportunity to come into 
contact with the Godowsky principles. 


~ptember 


our musical activities 
Since a long time I have been thinking that your music school at 
did not offer you sufficient scope 
yianist and pedagogue. As. you know, 
highest opinion of your ability in both capacities; I believe that 
merely local. 
works and my way 
I know of no other person more qualified to propagate 
deserve, I am, as ever, 
ost sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Leorotp Gon 


results from the interest the students 


work. 


tic over the excellent 
are showing in their 


The Brothers Karamazoff an Effective Opera 

VIENNA.—A new opera, by J. Maria and Ottokar Jere 
mias, based on Dostoievsky’s famous book, The Brothers 
Karamazoff, has had a most enthusiastic reception in Prague 
bee libretto holds the listener fascinated from beginning t 
end, and the music is very effective. Ottokar Ostrcil, musi 
cal director of the Czech National Theater, and F. Pujmans, 
stage manager, were responsible for the production 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tex. An 
Legion convention in 
Martha Attwood, soprano, 
baritone, with Lois Townsley at the 
opened with an old Italian duet, fol- 
Mr. Alberini, then a group by Mme. 
tributed another group 
d with a duet by Mozart. Mme. Att- 
vely, rich, velvety quality, character- 
registers and musicianly interpreta- 
most gracious, charming personality. 
were given with fine interpretation 
Mme. Attwood also contributed a group 
States’ luncheon of the American Legion 
t musicians who appeared, as far as 
included Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. 
Wilson, sopranos; William 
baritone, who were all ac- 
Wal In the band contest, which 
year, the Thomas Hopkins Post Band of 
was from over fifty contestants. 
$1,000 The second, of $750, was 
Post; the third, of $500, to Green- 
uurth, of $250, to Rochester, N. Y. 
Pane Dam was sixth. In 


(See letter on another page.) 


(See letter on another page.) 
(See letter on another page.) 
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ascertain, 

, Betty Longaker 
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Wichita Kans chosen 
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ville, Ohi é t 

Kenosh Vis., was fifth, and 

the g club and vocal quartet contest, conducted by the 

Auxiliary, the first prize of $250 was awarded to the Min- 

neapolis Glee Club. Judges were Walter Dunham, Mrs. 

Charles Treuter, Cuthbert Bullett, Udo Haarman, and El 

bert row! In the enormous parade which took two 
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by orchestra include William F. Laraia, 
and Benjamin S. Moore, at the piano. 

Margaret Tilly, pianist, who has been heartily endorsed 
by press and public alike for her masterly interpretations 
of Bach, and Lawrence Strauss, tenor of distinction, ap- 
peared in a joint recital at the Playhouse in the Women’s 
Building. Due to the fact that both artists enjoy un- 
usual popularity with the San Francisco musical public, they 
were heard by a capacity audience. A novel and diversified 
program representative of both the old and ultra modern 
school was splendidly interpreted. Elizabeth Alexander 
was the accompanist for Mr. Strauss. 

Henry Cowell, well known American composer and 
pianist, presented his own compositions, many of them new 
to San Francisco, at the Rudolph Schaeffer studios. This 
was Mr. Cowell's only public recital here this season. Since 
playing in San Francisco last year, Cowell has made a com- 
prehensive tour of the Eastern states and is scheduled for 
performances this year with the Budapest, Columbus and 
Mexico City symphony orchestras. He is scheduled to play 
his piano concerto in February with the Beethoven Sym- 
phony of New York City. 

Ada Clement, one of the assistant directors of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, who met with a serious 
accident several weeks ago, is still confined to her bed in the 
hospital but is reported to be rapidly improving. 

Leone Nesbitt, California pianist, who made a profound 
on upon San Francisco Symphony patrons last sea- 
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principal violin, 


JULIETTE 





“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.""—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.”— 
New York Herald (Paris). 
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the San Francisco Symphony 
directing) in the Liszt Con- 
ian here for the winter season. She is a 
acquisition to local artistic and musical cir- 
hoped that she will give a recital or 


ong us C. H. A. 


appeared with 
(Alfred Hertz, 


cles to be 


stay am 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wash. Seattle’s musical 
year, with the first concert of the 
musicales, presented by Cecilia 
first concert offered Richard Bonelli, baritone, 
assisted by Everett Tuchings, accompanist and pianist. These 
two artists were heard to good advantage in an excellent 
program, which provided a fitting opening to the series. 

The Lakeside School of the city has announced the en- 
gagement of John Hopper, member of the Cornish School 
faculty, as the head of its music department for the coming 
year 

reo 
pianist, in 
Miss Cole is a 
past sever il ve 
Conservatory 

The Women’s Federation of the University of Washington 
has announced its artist course for the coming season, which 
will include: The ‘eee Symphonic Choir; Efrem Zim 
linist; The Michio Ito Dancers, and Tito Schipa, 
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opened this 
ot matinee 
Schultz. The 


season 


McGruder presented Lorenza Cole, talented Negro 
1 recital at the Women’s Century Club. 
pianist, but has been studying for the 
Mme. Liszniewska at the Cincinnati 


a splendid 
local 


rs with 


balist, vi 
tenor. 
An interesting student program was 
Metropolitan Theatre by the students of 
addition to his many smaller recitals, Mr. Towns always pre- 
sents the pick of his students in recital annually at the Met- 
ropolitan, generally interpreting a group or two himself. 


that given at the 
Kirk Towns. In 


The twenty-ninth season of artist recitals sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Musical Club has beer announced to include the 
following artists: Louis Graveure, tenor; Mischa Elman, 
violinist, Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

The Cornish School reports a large enrollment in all of 
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its art courses for this year. Many special courses are being 
offered, including a new departure, that of having University 
Extension courses, offered through the co-operation of the 
University of Washington. A course in comparative art will 
be presented by Herbert E. Cory; in contemporary literature 
by Joseph B. Harrison, and in the staging of Shakespeare 
by Albert Lovejoy, all members of the University faculty. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville has returned to the city after a vaca- 
tion spent in California, and has reopened his vocal studios in 
the McKelvey. In addition to vocal and opera instruction, 
complete courses in piano, theory sight singing and phonetics 
will be offered. 

The famous Russian Symphonic Choir, under the capable 
direction of Basile Kibalchich, appeared in Seattle at Meany 
Hall, as the first of the annual series under the sponsorship 
of the Women’s Federation of the Unive rsity of Washing- 


ton. J..H. 


Fabien Sevitzky Returns from Abroad 
Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta and of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, recently returned from abroad, where he visited 
Poland, Germany and France. While in |Poland, Mr. Sevit- 
zky conducted the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra in two 
concerts. At the first he presented for the first time in War- 
saw the Glazounoff suite, In the Middle Ages, and also pro- 
grammed the Brahms Symphony No. 1, at the second concert 
the principal number was the Tschaikowsky sixth symphony. 
The programs were a great success and the press notices 
excellent. The Polish Day referred to Mr. Sevitzky as “an 
experienced conductor, full of temperament and fine taste,” 
and the Morning Express said, “He has very great artistic 

ability and his program was rendered remarkably well.” 
Mr. arent will open his concert season in America on 
ean) 21, when the first of a series of three concerts 
will be ube ‘by the Philadelphia Chamber String Simfoni- 
etta. Mr. Sevitzky has brought back with him from abroad 


FABIEN SEVITZKY, 

snapped on the balcony of the Philharmonic 
Building in Warsaw, Poland. With Mr. Sevitzsky are 
Varia Koussevitzky, soprano of the Pennsylvania Grand 
Opera Company, and Mr, Chojnacki, director and gen- 
cral manager of the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra. 


(left ) 


works which he will 
other cities. He also will conduct for the 
delphia the opera Demon by Rubinstein, 
first performance by a local company of 
Le Coq d’Or. 


present in Philadelphia and 
first time in Phila- 
and will give the 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 


many new 


Frida Leider Engaged for Chicago Opera 

Leider, one of Germany’s leading Wag- 
nerian sopranos, has just been engaged to sing for three 
months at the Chicago Opera. Mme. Lieder has had out- 
standing successes at each of the last three opera seasons in 
Covent Garden. At present she is the leading dramatic 
soprano of the 3erlin Staatsoper. :, 


Beritin.—Frida 
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Management: 
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American Conservatory Stresses Importance of 
Normal Training Department 


One of the most important departments of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, is the normal training department. 
This school takes into consideration the fact that there is a 
vast difference between training the student as a performer 
and as a teacher. 

In order that its graduates may be able to impart their 
knowledge to others, all students enrolled in the regular 


preg: 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT 


courses leading to diplomas and degrees are required to at- 
tend the lectures and take courses in the normal department. 

John J. Hattstaedt, president, gives lectures covering every 
phase of the teacher’s work and art. Mr. Hattstaedt’s long 
years of experience and his constant endeavors for the high- 
est standards make it possible for him to draw material from 
a rich background of personal activity and observation. 

Leo Sowerby, nationally known through his compositions 
and as a teacher of theory, has charge of the lectures on 
history of music. An advanced course of lectures in history 
of music and aetshetics will be given by Edouardo Sacerdote. 

Lectures on different phases of the vocal art are given each 
season by Karleton Hackett, Charles La Berge, Elaine De 
Sellem and other prominent members of the faculty. The 
wide experience of these teachers insures the value and in- 
terest of their lectures. 

In addition to these, courses are offered in psychology and 
education with accepted college credit. The children’s de- 
partment is under the direction of Louise Robyn, also normal 
classes in the theory and practice of teaching children. 
Charles J. Haake and Gail Martine Haake have charge of 
the normal courses in class piano methods, Oxford Piano 
Course, for public schools. It may be said that no school of 
music in the country can offer to students finer opportunities 
in training for teachers. 


Stella Paccardi Touring Italy in Opera with 
La Scala Artists 


Stella Paccardi, young American contralto, continues to 
score flattering operatic success in Italy. Her most recent 
appearance in the fine company directed by Cav. Uff. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli of Turin, in company with such artists 
as Aroldo Lindi, Armondo Borgioli, Delia de Martis Man- 
coni and other singers from La Scala, have been attended by 
the highest praise on the part of her eminent conductor and 
the press. 

Other contracts are pending for Miss Paccardi at the con- 
clusion of the present tour, and her early successes so con- 
sistently repeated give high promise of a brilliant career. 


James Haupt with Judson 


James Haupt, popular radio tenor, is now with the Judson 
Radio Program Corp., appearing over station WOR with the 
True Story and Ceco hours, and over station WABC with 
the Cathedral hour. 

As director of the male ensemble for the following pro- 
grams, Wayside Inn, Tone Pictures, National Choristers, and 
Musical Miniatures, Mr. Haupt did excellent work with the 
National Broadcasting Company, in addition to his solo work. 

His new post with the Judson group will give him further 
opportunity to increase his popularity with the radio audience. 


Greenpoint School Activities 

Roland Crean, director of the Greenpoint School of Music, 
has been chosen the first to be given the Visuola in his sec- 
tion of New York. Mr. Crean has adopted the Visuola as 
he feels that it will add materially to the efficiency of his 
piano staff, especially with the younger pupils. 

The present season is the best ever enjoyed by the Green- 
point School. This is probably attributable to its new loca- 
tion and improved facilities for handling a much greater 
number of pupils. 


Ruth Ray is a young artist who has the gift of compiling 
unusual programs and presenting them in an original man- 
ner. She has proved so popular, and her audiences so en- 
thusiastic that practically all her appearances are followed 
by re-engagements, sometimes by engagements in affiliated 
schools as, for instance, her _recital on October 8 at St. 
Katharine’s School in Davenport, Ia., which came from her 
appearance at Kemper Hall in Kenosha, Wis. 
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classicist.”—-Chicago American, May 7, 1928. 
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Franz Proschowski Announces 
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Artists Everywhere | | 











Esther Dale, soprano, who opened her season with a 
recital at Totwn Hall, New York, was heard in a joint re- 
cital with the Hart House String Quartet at Vassar Col- 
lege on October 31. 


Yelly d’Aranyi, to whom Ravel dedicated Tzigane and 
who played it for the first time with orchestra in this coun- 
try, will introduce a new work again during her forth- 
coming tour which was written and dedicated to her by 
Vaughan Williams. It is his violin concerto and she will 
play it with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra this season. 


Fernando Germani, young Italian organist, 
his second recital tour of America, under the 
of Dr. Russell, at Wanamaker Auditorium, in connection 
with the Italian Festival arranged under the auspices of 
the Italian Ambassador and the Consul General. He is al- 
ready booked in many cities, from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. G. D. Cunningham, English organ virtuoso, also 
appearing under the Russell management, is already booked 
for a transcontinental tour for January and February. 


will begin 
management 


Beatrice Harrison will appear in recital in Easton, Pa., 
on February 19, under the auspices of the Easton Symphony 
Orchestra Association. 

Myra Hess has been engaged for a pair of concerts as 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, with Nikolai Soko- 
loff conducting. This will be Miss Hess’ first Cleveland 
appearance since she came to this country in 1922. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, 
has issued invitations to her annual song recital, Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, November 7; dancing will follow this always enjoy- 
able social event 

Earle Laros, concert pianist and conductor of the 
Easton Symphony Orchestra, will be the soloist with the 
orchestra at the closing concert of the season in April. 
On this occasion he will play the Schumann concerto, and the 
orchestra will be conducted by Paolo Gallico. 

Sylvia Lent’s program for her New York recital in- 
cluded an interesting combination of classic and modern 
pieces, ranging from Bach to Darius Milhaud (his Saudades 
do Brazil), Lili Boulanger, Szymanowski, Sinigaglia and 
Ravel. The violinist also includes among her engagements 
a sonata recital with LaSalle Spier and joint recitals with 
Gilbert Ross. 

Giomar Novaes 
write from Brazil, 
in the family, they 


soloist 


and her husband, Octavio Pinto, 
South America, that owing to a death 
will not come to America this season 
but probably will in 1929-30. The young daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinto has begun her study of the piano and 
promises to follow in the footsteps of her eminent mother. 

Alice Paton, lyric soprano, is busy giving vocal in- 
struction at her new studio in New York. In addition to 
teaching, Miss Paton will fulfill many engagements during 
the season in concert and oratorio. She also is soprano so- 
loist of the First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J. 

Alma Peterson, operatic soprano of Chicago, sang 
Aida (without rehe arsal) three successive nights during the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera season. A critic said she “gave 
unquestionably the best performance of Aida ever given in 
St. Louis.” 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, will open his season with a 
New York appearance on November 20, in Town Hall. He 
will then go on tour throughout the middle-West and along 
the Eastern coast 

Esther Royer, soprano, 
audience, which greatly admired her expressive 
tinct enunciation and ingratiating 
girl should develop a fine future. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, includes among his many en- 
gagements a recital on January 23 at Arcadia College, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 

Dorothy Speare, singer and writer, was the soloist on 
October 10 at the National Convention of the American Gas 
\ssociation in Atlantic City, singing before 5,000 members 
of that organization. Miss Speare’s program was also heard 
by many thousands of radio fans listening in on the Biue 
Network of the National Broadcasting Company, over which 
the convention activities were sent out 

Helen Stanley, soprano, 
appearance as soloist 


recently sang for a private 
voice, dis 


appearance; the young 


opened her season with an 
with the Beethoven Association on 
October 22 at Town Hall, New York. She was assisted 
by Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and dean of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. Mme. Stanley sang a group of Schu- 
bert in commemoration of the Schubert Centenary. 

Edwin Orlando Swain will appear several times this 
season in performances of The Messiah as well as in 
many other oratorios. His opening appearance this fall at 
Lakeland, Fla., was dinstinctly a Swain success. 

The Vaccaro Opera Company, with Emilio Vaccaro as 
managing director, gives performances from time to time 
in the vicinity of ew York. One of the recent appearances 

y the company was in St. Joseph's Auditorium, Union ( ity, 
N. J., when Verdi's Rigoletto was presented. 

__ Nevada Van der Veer will appear on December 2 as 

oloist with the Hartford, Conn., Oratorio Society, singing 
an aria with ore hestra, and a group of songs with piz ino in 
a miscellaneous concert Program. Many important en 
gagements will claim her services this season, such 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra: soloist with the 
York Oratorio Society, and the usual number of 
for which Van der Veer is always in demand 

Jeanette Vreeland’s Southern tour will include an ap 
pearance in Greenville, S. C., on January 24, immediately 
preceding the artist's engagement in Montevallo, Ala., two 
days later. Before leaving for the South the soprano will 
sing in Asbury Park, N. J., on January 11. 

Ernest White, Canadian organist, both organist and 
a te aster of the historical St. George’s Church, Flushing, 
L. L., and treasurer of the National Association of Organists 
(« aha in St. Louis, 1927), won much praise at his Lon- 
don, Ont., recital last February, the Free Press mentioning 
his “big technical moments and grace of interpretation.” 
He played the prize organ composition at the convention 
of the N. A. of Organists in St. Louis. 


songs 


as solo- 
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recitals 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN, 
president of the Gunn School of 
Music, Chicago, and the members 

his “How-to-Study” class, an 
interesting group of young artists. 
Eight out of the twenty-five shown 
here have appeared recently as solo- 
ists with the Chicago Symphony, 
the Chicago Little Symphony, the 
Chicago People’s Symphony, and 
similar organisations. Many have 
been heard in the current recital 
series of the city. Mr. Gunn and 
Sara Levee, soloist last season with 
the Chicago Symphony under Fred- 
erick Stock, are at the piano. 

(Kaufmann & Fabry photo.) 


WHEN MOCCASIN MEETS WOODED 
SHOES 

Vollendam, Holland, voted itself a holiday re 
cently, and thousands of pairs of wooden shoes 
clattered over the d\ k es to see a € 

man.” Os-ke-non-ton, genial Indian 

has been heard for three months in 

parts of Europe, and writes from Holland 
“They literally mobbed me, and as there was no 
concert hall in Vollendam, I had to give a con 
cert on the dyke, I don’t speak Dut and they 
were not much yood at Mohawk, or even Eng 
lish, but we got on, in great style; before I left 
I had to partake of their hospitality, drinking 
tea and eating eels, and then we smoked the 
pipe of peace from an old buck’s clay pipe. I 
had to have two policemen as guards, or the 
youngsters would have picked me to pieces 
They certainly gave me a great welcome, and 
FACULTY OF THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, a good time was had by all.’ 
including well-known singers, pianists, violinists, cellists, composers, conductors, etc., who have taught many of the 

greatest artists. This picture does not represent the complete faculty of the Juilliard Graduate School, as several 

members of the staff are concertizing in other parts of the United States and in Europe, but it is of particular inter- 

est because it contains so many musical celebrities assembled in a given place at one time. Reading from left to 

right, they are, seated, Rosina Lhevinne, Olga Samaroff, Leopold Auer, Ernest Hutcheson, Marcella Sem- 

brich, Paul Kochanski, Anna E. Schoen-Rene and Rubin Goldmark, and, standing, Franklin Robinson, Felix Sal- 

mond, Oscar Wagner, Paul Reimers, James Friskin, Carl Friedberg, Francis Rogers, Edouard Dethier, Alexander 

Soliti, Minna Saumelle, Rhoda Erskine, Florence Kimball, Hans Letz and Bernard Wagenaar. 


BIANCA FIORE, PASQUALE 
soprano, who has been FERRARA. 
engaged to appear this 
season with the Penn 
sylvania Grand Opera 


tenor, who scored a 


success when he at 


ERNEST SCHELLING, 


photographed in his Geneva home while playing the wedding march which was broadcast for 
the marriage of his friend, Carl Bennett's daughter, in Manchester, Mass. 


MR. AND MRS. 
FRANK LAFORGE 
and Harrington Van 
Hoesen, with whom Mr. 
La Forge gave a series of 
concerts in Germany this 
summer with great suc- 
CCSS. They are here 

on the famous 

wald, or the Forest 

of the Spree, the river on 
which Berlin is situated, 
and which consists of 
three hundred and fifty 
canals, forming a_ verit- 
able Venice of the woods. 


Company in Philadel- 
phia. Mlle. Fiore is a 
pupil of the well- 
known tenor, Giuseppe 
Agostini, and has ap- 
peared successfully m 
»peratic concerts. Her 
first role with the 
Pennsylvania Com- 
pany will be as Fras- 
quita in Carmen on 
December 12. (Photo 
© Bachrach) 


peared as Rhadames in 
Aida at the opening of 
the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera season, 
October 10, in Phila 
delphia. Mr. Ferrara 
has been engaged 
sing this 4 

Forza del 
Cavalleria Rustic 
and Il Tabarro. (Pho- 
to by F. Ruberti.) 


ARVID SAM 
UELSON, 


brilliant 


American 


the 


have 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GODOWSKY’S PASSACAGLIA 


(Continue ‘: pane page 10) 


the highest voice, in triplets. Yet this use of triplets for the 
theme is utterly different in sound from the similar use in 
variation 7. It will be worth while to compare the two. 

The next variation carries out the same general plan, but 
with different harmony. In the variation that follows (12, 
foot of page 7) the pianistic idiom of which Godowsky is 
such a past master is brought into play, the melody being in 
the center with flashing, scintillating broken chords woven 
about it, The result is a magnificent, passionate, fiery bra- 
voura that will delight any pianist and is sure, too, to catch 
the ear of any audience. 

On the next page the mood suddenly changes With a sud- 
den diminuendo from fortissimo to pianissimo, and a slow- 
ing of the tempo, a passage of amazing beauty and expres- 
siveness is created by the use of a dirge-like, rhythmic drum 
beat in the lowest bass, the melody close above it, and a 
delicate, gossamer-like flow of alternating three and two 
part harmony descending, and radiating loveliness like the 
floating spray from a waterfall. With slight change, the 
same thought is continued to a logical conclusion in the four- 
teenth variation (top of page 9), and here the Schubert 
theme is written exactly as Schubert wrote it with the long- 
sustained F sharp at the end. This mood ends with the mys- 
terious fifteenth variation—where it is by no means easy to 
discover where the theme lies, so complex is the chromatic 
harmony. 

On turning the page (10), we suddenly come upon a phase 
that has not heretofore been visible. It brings realization of 
the careful manner of the composer’s approach towards his 
subject-matter, the manner, as someone has said, of the 
writer who has much to say and is in no haste to say it. 
From triplets we come to sixteenth notes. The tempo is in- 
creased and the feeling is of the second subject in sonata 
form. The distinct close on page 9 adds to this sense of 
formal articulation. The device adds greatly to the power 
and clarity of the set of variations. Form is, after a man- 
ner, given to what might easily have degenerated in the 
hands of a lesser master into a fragmentary series of brief 
episodes. 

We have here strong rhythm, almost martial in character. 
The theme is in tHe bass and is slightly changed so as to 
increase the force of the rhythm. And, most striking of 
all, the theme is repeated iffa middle voice, in eighth notes, 
marcato, in the sixth bar, that is, on the final note of the 
theme. This is page 10, bars 6 and 7. Such writing de- 
mands the contrapuntal skill of a Bach combined with the 
pianistic feeling of a Chopin. The sixteenth note effect, 
having been so, felicitously introduced, is not immediately 
abandoned. It continues in the next variation, but now piano 
and leggiero, both hands in the treble clef, the theme in the 
center between a chord figure in the left hand and a counter- 
point high up in the right. Charming! 

And still more charming the sudden change in the very 
middle of this variation to a new accompanying figure 
consisting of open broken chords of exquisite, thrilling, in 
describable beauty. It has a delicacy that even Schumann 
with all his divine genius only rarely attained, and this mood 
is carried through the next variation and on to the middle of 
page 12 where, with the beginning of variation 19, a boyish, 
buoyant, good natured sort of development begins as if one 
should say: Let us not be sentimental and sad with the 
shadow of longing in our eyes, and a glimpse of far away 
things; let us rather be gay and dance with lusty vigor and 
stamping feet! 

May we pause a moment to reflect upon the meaning of 
such writing as this? It means, not the planning of varia- 
tions, but the invention of melody, harmony and arrange- 
ment that is new. It shows Godowsky as what he is; not 
an arranger, but a creator. He leans upon Schubert not at 
all, though the Schubert theme is ever present. A com- 
poser of less skill, of less wealth of invention, might find 
himself hampered by this strict adherence to his chosen 
thematic material. Not so Godowsky, who sets on paper 
new thoughts of striking originality. 

This is mentioned here because it is more obvious on 
these pages (12 and 13) than in any of the earlier pages 
of this masterwork. But the invention is no less present 
in those other pages. The mere arranger does not write 
such music as this, nor could all the skill and ingenuity in 
the world make such spontaneous beauty as — 

On pages 14 and 15, variations 22 and 23, the key of B 
major is used, instead of B minor, and in te latter varia- 
tion the writing is so complex that three lines are used for 
the two hands. It is, however, not so difficult (to play) as 
it looks, and the same must ih justice be said of all of this 
work, which is so thoroughly pianistic and lies so well un- 
der the hands that it “plays itself,” as the expression goes. 

A bit of Bach is heard in variation 25, which begins at 
the end of the third line on page 16. There is the little 
three note figure so well liked by the great Johann, and 
there is imitation of the opening interval of the theme—a 
fourth. And in the next variation the Schubeft theme is 
altered to admit of this same little three note turn. It may 
be well to say that this variation begins on page 17, the sec- 
ond bar on the third line. It leads to a magnificent climax 

fff—with crashing notes for the theme, led up to by as- 
cents in thirty- second notes. 

This is a section terminal like that already mentioned, 
end of page 9. That is, the first eight pages are in one 
mood, the next nine in another mood, and we now have 
still another mood. It is quiet, flowing, contrapuntal but 
not in the smallest degree colored with the Bach idiom or 
the antique mode. It contains, it is true, a perfect canon, 
but it is musically pleasant, pianistic and melodi¢” It leads, 
on page 20, to another one of those most delicious Godowsky- 
isms wherein harmonies of marvel6us texture are spread 
through wide reaching arppiegiés or broken chords, with 
theme and countertheme ,so dextrously interwoven that one 
is bewildered, not by the music itself, but by the mind that 
could have conceived it. No pages of this entire work so 
completely defy analysis as these. 

In the thirty-second variation, middle of page 21, we have 
some modern syncopation in the accompaniment, and a sug- 
gestion of modern harmony as well. Through this and the 
next two variations the theme is altered slightly, a new 
rhythm being given to it. 

Now we turn to page 23, one of the most complex of all. 
The theme itself is here retarded, each note of it being 
struck d sixteenth note after the beginning of the bar, 
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and then, above, in the right hand, part of the theme is turned 
into an ostinato. This is repeated in each bar. Then there 
is in each bar a passage of sixteenth notes, in sixths. An 
amazing complication, and yet it all sounds quite simple. 

The next page is actually far less complex, but it sounds 
far more so. It is massive in its writing, thunderous in its 
sharp dissonances. It leads to a passage equally energetic 
(page 25), more chromatic, and rhythmically highly interest- 
ing. Any attempt to describe it would end in failure, It 
should be studied as an example of cunning pianistic struc- 
ture, perhaps one should say as an example of what one 
can effectively do with two hands. The last bar on this 
page, and the first bar on the next (26) contain the entire 
theme in shortened form, and the next bar again the second 
half of the theme. At the foot of this page the accompani- 
ment begins an imitation of the Erlking accompanying figure, 
and on page 28 the little Bachian three note turn is again 
heard—not that the music sounds in the least like Bach! 
Nor does the device of shortening the theme as it is done 
on page 30, the second line, cause the music to sound like 
Bach. Analytically speaking, the device is one familiar to 
the contrapuntal school; actually, the sound of these pas- 
sages is of modern piano music. The device, in one form 
or another, appeals to Godowsky. He uses it again on the 
same page, the third line (variation 42), and twice in the 
first two lines of page 31. On the third line of this page 
the theme is still further shortened, and, finally, in the last 
line, it is split in two. Thus does Godowsky terminate his 
variations with a new application of an old contrapuntal 
device, making his theme shorter and shorter, more and more 
terse. This acts as a perfect coda and brings this section 
of the work to a well-defined end. 

There follows an epilogue. It begins with a soft hymn- 
like harmonization of the theme, and a brilliant cadenza 
made of the fifth and sixth bars of the theme—which is the 
most expressive part of the theme—and leads to a long and 
brilliant fugue, ending with the traditional organ point and 
a very forceful final coda. Now this fugue, some of which 
is written on four lines, is not only the most complex part 
of the entire work, but is also the most original. For, al- 
though it is a real fugue, with all of the technical earmarks 
of the traditional fugue, it has been entirely divested of the 
stiffness of fugue writing as we all have it in mind. The 
reasons are somewhat as follows: the romantic nature of all 
of Godowsky’s episodic material; the chromatic harmony ; 
the wide spread of the parts; the overlapping rhythms; the 
use of three notes against two; and the flowing effect of 
broken chords. y 

In conclusion be it said that this work fills forty-one 
pages with such music as is being rarely written today, 
and not any too frequently even by the greatest masters of 
music’s most glorious era. On the last page Godowsky in- 
troduces a suggestion of the accompanying figure of Schu- 
bert’s allegro, the movement which follows the theme upon 
which this Passacaglia is built. It is to be hoped that some 
time Godowsky may find leisure to do more with this lovely 
symphony. One can imagine what splendid piano treatment 
he might make of the thematic materials in Schubert’s two 
immortal movements. It might serve, as these variations 
will serve, to place within reach of the pianist what is at 
present only suitable for the orchestra. 


Schumann- Heink Features Edwards Song 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s itinerary will carry her as far 
west as Minnesota this fall. She will sing in all of the 
large cities of the Middle-West. 

The celebrated contralto is featuring on her program 
Sweet Thoughts of Home, written specially by the composer, 
Julian Edward, for Mme, Schumann-Heink; it is from the 
charming operetta, Love’s Lottery, in which she appeared 
throughout this country with great success some twenty-five 
years ago. Julian Edwards will be remembered as the 
American composer, the contemporary of Victor Herbert, 
who wrote the music for Dolly Varden, Brian Boru, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, King Rene’s Daughter, and 
The Patriot. It is interesting to note the singer’s comment 
upon the song and a charming tribute to one of America’s 
composers. “Sweet Thoughts of Home has always been one 
of my favorites. It is an excellent concert number and re- 
calls such memories to me. It brings particularly fond recol- 
lections of my good friend, Julian Edwards—a great mu- 
sician and composer, a scholar, and one of the best friends 
I ever had. His name will live forever.” 


Many Pacific Coast Dates for Alsen 


Elsa Alsen, announced for a concert tour of the Pacific 
Coast beginning in November, will fill many individual 
dates while on this itinerary. San Francisco (soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra); Portland, Ore. 
Victoria, B. C.; Spokane, Wash.; San Francisco (recital) : 
Berkeley, Cal.; Sacramento, Cal. : Los Angeles, Cal.; Tus- 
con, Ariz.; Pasadena, Cal.; Salt Lake City, Utah, and Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., are among the cities on the tour definitely an- 
nounced, with other engagements pending settlement. 


Club Publishes Own Magazine 


Miss J. R. Cathcart, founder and president of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club, has sent to the Musicat 
Courter offices the first issue of the Washington Heights 
Musical Club Bulletin, a new publication which this ex- 
cellent organization is undertaking this year. The paper 
gives the names of the officers and patrons of the club and 
various details of programs, as well as news regarding its 
members. 


Schirmer Senne Schubert Song Guide 


Frederick H. Martens, C. E. LeMassena and Hans Merx 
have collaborated in the preparation of a guide for singers, 
entitled The Songs of Schubert. About two hundred of the 
best songs are listed. All sorts of data regarding the music 
and the poems not to be found in the ordinary collections 
are included. 


Pittsburgh Hears Pinnera 


On October 18, Gina Pinnera appeared in a special per- 
formance at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., in cele- 
bration of Founders Day of Carnegie Institute. Last month 
the soprano sang at the Worcester, Mais., Festival; Erie, 
Pa.: New York (Carnegie Hall recital), ‘and Royal Oak, 
Mich. 
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New Conservatory of Music Opens in Mount 
Vernon 


County can be proud of the new Mount 
Vernon Conservatory of Music. With a personnel made up 
of recognized leaders in their respective fields, this new 
school offers the best of everything that can be had. 

Conveniently located in the heart of Mount Vernon, the 
new conservatory is housed in a pretentious building, con- 
taining fourteen large, airy studios, Eleven of these studios 
contain especially fine pianos. 

The curricula of the conservatory includes voice culture 
and repertory, piano, violin, violoncello, organ, choral prac- 
tice, orchestra practice, Dalcroze Eurythmics, theory and 
Sg counterpoint, dancing, dramatics, English, 
French, German, ager and Spanish. Under the able leader- 
ship and direction of Edgar Fowlston, a faculty has been 
chosen that includes, among others, Rudolf Larsen, Edward 
Treuman, Victor Benham, Granville English, Marcella Geon, 
John Simpson, William Fischer and Phyllis Cook. 

The conservatory opened on October 15 with a record en 
rollment, drawing pupils from the entire county. Mr. 
Fowlston is well known in Westchester music circles because 
of his choir work and his connection with the music festival 
work each year, and due to this fact the high calibre of the 
institution under Mr. Fowlston’s direction has won wide 
recognition. 

In the recent Atwater-Kent audition that was broadcast 
over station WEAF, Hugo Stamm, one of Mr. Fowlston’s 
pupils, was awarded second place. At this audition, the vote 
of the radio audience counted sixty per cent. in the decision, 
and the vote of twelve judges, forty per cent. Among the 
judges were Dudley Buck, George Fergusson and Yeatman 
Griffith. 


Westchester 


More Praise for Grace Moore 
In addition to the excellent comments made by 
Schneider, of the Paris Edition of the New York 
on the debut of Grace Moore as Mimi in La Boheme, 
3irkhead in the Chicago Tribune said: 


Louis 
Herald, 
May 


“American artists are more than ever seeking the stz amp 
of a Paris reputation. Last might Grace Moore made her 
debut at the Opera Comique in the role of Mimi in La 
Soheme, and we are happy to say she was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, Not only has she a really beautiful 
voice, but she has personality, and what her countrymen 
recognize as Southern charm—she hails from Tennessee. 
While this was Miss Moore’s debut in Paris, she is far 
from being unknown at home. She made her debut in grand 
opera at the Metropolitan last January. Before that she was 
for two years the star in the Music Box Revue, and before 
that a choir girl in her home town.’ She is fortunate in hav- 
ing Mary Garden’s interest in her career as well as her able 
advice. Miss Moore will appear again in the same role at 
the Opera Comique on October 17, and later will give two 
performances of Manon, and we can predict nothing but 
success for her. Though it was Saturday night and Pa 
risians as well as our compatriots went off yesterday to the 
country, Miss Moore sang to an audience which completely 
filled the house. Many prominent Americans were 
among them Mrs. Woodrow Wilson.” 


seen, 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, formerly of the Metro 
politan Opera, sang Nedda in Pagliacci twice in one day at 
the Loreto Auditorium, on October 21. 

Joan Ruth and Ann Mack were re-engaged for the syn 
chronization of another new moving picture which is being 
completed in Camden, N. J 

Hilda Rowland, soprano, and Ernest Taylor, tenor, sang 
two groups of songs on October 21, over Station WOV\ 

Irene Tyroler, soprano, sang Rose in the Bud, at the Fox 
Theater, Brooklyn, on October 20. 

Mollie Johnson has been engaged by Lew Fields for the 
part of Queen Guinevere in the Connecticut Yankee. Hilda 
Rowland, soprano, is rehearsing the part of Annabelle in 
Robin Hood for the Little Theatre Company. 

Gypsy Howard is broadcasting on the Littman Hour every 
afternoon and evening over Station WHN. Ruth Matlock, 
soprano, who is also a dancer, has been engaged by Florenz 
Ziegfield as premiere danseuse of Rio Rita. All are artist 
pupils of Estelle Liebling. 


De Horvath’s Pupils Win Success 

Cecile de Horvath’s pupil, Eulalie Kober, scored pro- 
nounced success at her recent appearances at Lyon & Healy 
Hiall and Kimball Hall in Chicago. Eugene Stinson of the 
Chicago Daily Journal of October 3, found her “an au- 
thoritative young pianist, with a generously sufficient com 
mand and understanding of the instrument she mp. ” Karle- 
ton Hackett of the Chicago Evening Post said: “she brought 
a good tone from the piano and with variety of shading for 
the lighter moods,” and, “there was poetic feeling and ap- 
preciation for the music. 

Another De Horvath pupil, 
for a recital before the 
Chicago, 


Amy Degerman, is engaged 
Rogers Park Woman’s Club in 


Berlios’ The Trojans at Carthage Revived 

Lonvon.—Berlioz’ The Trojans at Carthage is one of 
the interesting works which will be performed this year by 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester. Ernest Ansermet wiii 
be a guest conductor during the month of November and 
will give works by Honegger, Stravinsky and Lord Berners. 
Joseph Szigeti has been announced as playing Beethoven's 
violin concerto in December. Eleven of the twenty-two con- 
certs are to be broadcasted. RES. 


Fratkin Recital in January 


Harry Fratkin, concert violinist and teacher, will give 
his New York recital at Steinway Hall in January, 1929. 

Mr. Fratkin, who is under the management of Arthur 
Culbertson, studied with Prof. Leopold Auer for four years 
and is highly recommended by him as an exponent of his 
methods. At the present time Mr. Fratkin is teaching 
extensively at his residence studio in Brooklyn. 
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Joseph N. Weber on Sound Films and Music 


From the nationwide survey of theatrical conditions in- 
stituted and just completed by the American Federation of 
Musicians it would appear that talking and sound movies 
may be used to supplant a ange music for a while, at 
least to a considerable extent, but that the attempt will be 
shortlived and that “personal” music will survive. 

In a statement issued by Joseph N. Weber, president of 
the Federation, he expressed the following opinions, based on 
the result of the survey: 

“One conclusion our survey has brought is this: Changes, 
attained and promised, contain no provision for giving the 
public more for its money, and we deduce from this that 
the final adjustment will not greatly injure the cause of 
music. The public will demand personal appearances in- 
stead of mechanized music. 

“Realistic sound effects have always been sought after in 
the movies, but thus far without noteble results. The talkies 
will find their proper place in the program, but otherwise 
synchronization appears to give but little satisfaction. There 
was a time when drummers were called upon to fake all 
sorts of sounds, but it was discovered that these effects did 
rigt strengthen the illusion of the picture. The glamour of 
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cocoanut shells for hoof-beats or shaking metal sheets for 
thunder. There is a point in the drama beyond which real- 
ism cannot be carried without disastrous results to the illu 
sion. The value of music for pictures is revealed in the 
reluctance of producers to have pictures reviewed by critics 
in ‘cold’ projection rooms. 

“We are not alarmed over any possibility that canned 
music may attain popularity, but it must be remembered 
that we are not confronted here by a competition between 
art forms. The conflict is between the exhibitor’s desire to 
economize and the requirements of high grade entertainment. 
We are confident that in the long run the latter factor will 
control because it reckons with the human element. In the 
meantime we will do everything possible to prevent retro 
gression in musical culture.” 


Mildred Dilling’s Early Season 
Mildred Dilling, American harpist, who has just arrived 
from England, already has some busy weeks behind her. 
She followed a vacation, spent in Scotland, by a visit to 
Utrecht, where she usually goes to prepare her programs, 
and returned in time,to fill some broadcasting engage- 
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the British Broadcasting Corporation and, shortly before she 
sailed, played her fifth engagement with the 
orchestra in the Glasgow studio. 

Miss Dilling has also been active in the recital fieid 
In London, Glasgow and Edinburgh she appeared jointly 
with Héloise Russell-Fergusson in Songs of the Hebrides, 
besides playing at the opening concert of the Bowden Chan 
ber Music series in Manchester, in Harrogate and at the 
home of Mrs. James McDougall i in London. (See picture on 
inside front cover.) 

There has been no time 


symphony 


for rest between these activities, 
for spare hours have been occupied with making talking 
films and gramophone records. Now, she is back, ready 
to begin her season’s work at home. 


Helen Chase Plays in Lowell, Mass. 
Helen Chase was the capable accompanist for Clarita 
Sanchez at her recent concert on October 8, in Lowell, Mass. 
The next engagement as accompanist for Miss Sanchez fol 

lowed on October 29 in Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Richard Hale, who has a prominent role in 


Home, 
gave an interesting program over WHN, 


Goin’ 
) 


on September 23, 
with Helen Chase at the piano. 
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Stokowski Offers Philadelphians 


a Russian Fare 


And, for Variety, Some Spanish—Recitals of Note 


In the program presented by the Phila- 
October 26 and 27, and for the second 
October 29, Dr. Stokowski chose 
first half and Spanish for the 


PHILADELPHIA, 
delphia Orchestra, 
Monday evening concert, 
Russian numbers for the 
second. 

The opening March, from The Love of Three Oranges by 
Prokofieff, was pleasingly melodious and intensely rhythmical. 
Its abrupt ending left the audience in doubt as to whether it 
was safe to applaud, or not, but, when convinced, did so most 
heartily. The other orchestral Russian number was the 
Romeo and Juliet overture, Fantasy, by Tschaikowsky. To 
this, Dr. Stokowski gave a magnificent interpretation, while 
the members of the orchestra seemed equally inspired. The 
beautiful organ-like tones of the opening, played so superbly 
by the clarinets and bassoons, was in sharp contrast to the 
following spirit of conflict, which was succeeded by the 
matchless love-theme, so exquisitely played. Again the ele- 
ment of conflict enters, to be succeeded by the love-theme, 
which rises to a tremendous climax, descriptive of “the death 
of the lovers’ —then the sad, mouraful, yet hauntingly beauti- 
ful close. It was one of the high points of the entire pro- 
gram. 

The soloist was Nina 
sang Over the Steppes by 


Koshetz, Russian soprano, who 
Gretchaninoff, Cradle Song of 
Death and Hopak by Moussorgsky, with a voice of beauti- 
ful quality and a high degree of artistry. In the last half of 
the program, Mme. Koshetz sang two ancient Spanish chants 

Le Chardonneret au Bec D’Or and Souffrez, mon Ame,— 
also three Andalusian Dances—Granadina, El Vito and Polo, 
which were arranged by Joaquin Nin. Each was exceedingly 
well done, and the singer was recalled many times. 

The Spanish orchestral numbers were Interlude et Danse, 
from La Vida Breve by DeFalla, and Fete-Dieu a Seville 
by Albeniz (orchestrated by Dr. Stokowski). Both were 
essentially rhythmical and thoroughly enjoyed. 

Nicota Dr CoLiipus 1n RECITAL 

On October 26, in Witherspoon Hall, a recital was given 
by a young violinist, Nicola De Collibus, pupil of Otto 
Meyer. In his playing of the Wieniawski Concerto No. 2 
he displayed good tone in the Romance and a marked degree 
of facility-in the ‘Finale. The audience was enthusiastic, and 
was rewarded with an encore, well played. His later num- 
bers included the beautiful Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria, 
the Chaminade Serenade Espagnol, and Mazurka de Con- 
cert by Musin, all of which were well done, exhibiting great 
possibilities in the young artist, and proving very popular, 
after which Master Collibus played two pleasing encores. 

Master Collibus was well accompanied by Harry Wilson, 
who played a group of piano solos, including the Liszt Cam- 
panella and Liebestraume, also the Valse-Etude by Saint- 
Sacns. Mr. Wilson, who is an artist pupil of Marie Meyer 
Pen Bri did some very fine playing, exhibiting a remark- 
ble te sting soleists were Helen D’lorio, so- 
prano, and tenor, both accompanied by Elyira 
Dashington. 


CC k, 
hn The assi 
Don Regas, 
Ruts Reperer RECITAL 
comes from Tennessee, made her 
piano recital in the Foyer of the 
Academy of Music, on October 23, having had her pre- 
miere in Boston on the 17th and her first appearance in New 
York on October 28. 

Miss who studied in Chicago with Leo Podolsky, 
isay of exceptional musical talent; to an ex- 
cellent technic, which is the usual asset at this period of 
advanced training, she adds a distinct musical individuality 
which has not submerged, 


but well developed by her 
education under an able and farseeing instructor. Outstand- 
ing features which marked her playing as inspirational as 
well as interpretive, were beauty of tonal contrast (as well 
as purity and beauty in the tone itself), balance in phrasing, 
and a fine sense of the distribution of values. Her renditions 
presented all the romance, poetry, and strength to be found 
in the unusual program, which offered opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with some piano literature seldom heard. 
rhe first number was a Sonata by Padre Antonio Soler 
(1729-1783), in the playing of which, delicacy and purity 
of tone were notable. This was followed by a Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, by Mendelssohn, where again tonal beauty 
was retained even in the powerful dynamic effects. Number 
2 was Grieg’s Ballade in G minor, omitting variations 12 
splendidly played throughout its many contrasting 
After the intermission, came Three Preludes of 
and Debussy’s L’Isle Joyeuse, which called forth 
such a warmth of applause that a Gavotte by Sgambati was 
given as an encore. The closing selections were Two Di- 
versions by John Alden Carpenter and a rhythmically diff- 
cult modern composition, Danza Iberica, by Joaquin Nin, 
a Cuban composer, after which Miss Redefer again re- 
sponded to the decided and long continued applause, with 
an encore, Marionettes by Goossens. M. M. C 


Ruth Redefer, who 
Philadelphia debut in 


Re de ter, 


ung woman 


been 


and 13, 
asp cts 


Scriabine’s 


First Biltmore Musicale 

The opening program in the series of Biltmore Morning 
Musicales will be given in the grand ballroom of the hotel, 
Friday morning, November 9, with Frieda Hempel, soprano; 
Erna Rubinstein, violinist, and Donald Pirnie, baritone, as 
the artists. This wili be the fourteenth season of these 
morning concerts. There will be eight programs in all, 
given cn alternate Fridays up to and including February 22. 
\n ambitious schedule is planned and will include such 
prominent talent as Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Anna Case, so- 
prano; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist ; 
Nina Morgana, soprano; Everett Marshall, baritone; Raoul 
Vidas, violinist; Queena Mario, soprano, and many others 
of similar reputation. 


Kindler at Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 


Hans Kindler will be in charge of a master-class in cello 
this season at the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Mrs. 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing director. A limited number 
of part scholarships will be available. Auditions with Mr. 
Kindler will take place on Thursday afternoon, November 
8, at three o'clock, and applications must be made at the 


office of the conservatory before November 5. 
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Reuter Anticipates Busy Season 


Returning from a successful series of piano classes which 
he conducted in Los Angeles throughout the summer, and 
a few weeks complete rest in other parts of California, 
Rudolph Reuter has returned to Chicago to face a busy sea- 
son. He will conduct piano classes through the season in 
Chicago, as before, and will make many tours to various 
parts of the country. 

In September he was soloist at the Berkshire Music Fes- 
tival at Pittsfield, Mass. During the month of October he 
played in Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Springfield, Ill, He will 
again conduct a series of eight lecture-recitals in Indian- 
apolis, making the fifth consecutive season of this series. 
Later he plays in the Sovth and West, and is engaged as 
soloist for the fourth time with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra at St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. He will also 
play in Chicago at least five times, his first appearance here 
being in the Schubert Festival on December 4 


Ariadne Holmes Edwards Discovers Tenor 


Ariadne Holmes Edwards has discovered what she con- 
siders a great tenor voice in Vito Santarsiero. Those who 
have heard him predict a fine future for this singer. He is 
a student of musical literature, and, having been in America 
seven years, has a good command of the English language. 
He will devote himself to five years of study, if necessary, 
to perfect his art. Although very young, his voice is of a 
powerful dramatic quality. 


Charlotte Lund Offers Strauss Program 


Charlotte Lund, founder and president of the New York 
Opera Club, opened the season at the Hotel Astor on 
October 23 with a Strauss program, the principal feature 
of which was the discussion of that composer’s latest 
novelty, The Egyptian Helene. Miss Lund has an inimitable 
way of telling the various plots of the operas, highly ene 
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it with a humor that has brought many men subscribers— 
men who had hitherto considered opera a good place to sleep. 

Miss Lund and her assisting baritone, Wellington Smith, 
sang solos and the main duet of the opera, to illustrate the 
type of music which will have its premiere at the Metro- 
politan on Election Day. She returns to her work in ex- 
cellent voice and the large audience re warded her with 
genuine applause. Mr. Smith, possessing a voice of fine 
quality, also shared in the honors, as did the new pianist 
of the trio, Michel Bowchovsky. The latter is a gifted artist 
and played a prelude to the opera that was strikingly 
beautiful. 

Miss Lund founded the New York Opera Club a year 
ago, and now in its second season the membership is over 
200. She has done much to make opera understandable and 
interesting to the laity through her operalogues at the 
Princess Theater, at Columbia University, and under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn 
in the past. Now admirable plans are under way to in 
crease this interest. During Christmas week the children 
will have several performances of Hansel and Gretel, and 
other operas to be discussed at the New York Opera Club 
in this series will include novelties to be given at t..e 
Metropolitan this season, including the Sunken Bell of 
Respighi and Fra Gherardo. 

The guests of honor of the first 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn. 
interesting address. 


matinee of the club 
The latter made an 


Di Giacomo Reopens Studio 


Ernesto Di Giacomo has returned from a three months’ 
vacation and reopened his studio for operatic acting. After 
the splendid success of his school last season he is anticipat- 
ing a busy and interesting winter. The classes are now 
forming for the Italian and French operas. With thirty 
years of experience he is well prepared for this. 


Handel and Haydn Society Engages 
Jeanne Laval 
Jeanne Laval, contralto, 
Messiah at Christmas with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston. 


has been engaged to sing the 


tenor, 


Music. 





TITO SCHIPA, icading tenor, endorses the 
method of ALFREDO D’ARPE 


vocal teacher, specialist in voice placing and 
reconstruction of any voice. Dramatic art 


taught by world famous MIMI AGUGLIA 


Studio 1192, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. Sus. 3320 


(FRANK) 








Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE. BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and pocsases © Spectattzing In 
echnique 


Interpretation and 





ENGINEERING 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 


Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 








AUDITORIUM 





Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 
Rates Moderate 


ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St., N. ¥.C. Pennsylvania 9220 








JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 7ist Street 
New York City 


Phone Trafalgar 3110 











ultimately found. 


Address: 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND 
I studied with so-called noted teachers for years and then discovered I had been taught all wrong. 
It was a revelation. Folder describing this valuable experience 
1425 BROCDWAY, NEW YORK 


free on request. 
R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 


VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 


IT? 


The right way was 





ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Pupils prepared for Concert Work 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


Tel. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Trafaigar 1069 





French Cuisi 





Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish od Cabinet Baths 


heroes ae 


Pamphlet upon 
F.L. ANDREWS 


MAN ACERS 





POWELL 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
retation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—F ugue—Composition— 
rchestration—etc. 
For information apply: i. 3 se ¥ Sele: 
Ss 


Technique—Inter; 


way Hall J oe 57 


Circle 0116 











PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the the Bact Alban Avs 





The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. 
perfect acoustics and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Ashley Miller, Director 


Still 


(Fully Equipped) 








OPPORTUNITIES 


THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


A real theatre with absolutely 
has a few excellent dates open ‘or 


Tel. — % 1606 and 4860 


who recently returne “ to New 
summer at Bay 
vocal department of the 
His engagements for 1928-29 also presage a busy 
season for the tenor. 
in Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Mass. Mr. 


HENR) ANCY, 


York after a busy 
where he was head of the 
View Summer School of 


Mich., 
Bay 


View, 


He will appear among other cities 
Toronto, Can., and Fall River, 
Clancy also has resumed teaching at his 
studio on West End Avenue. 


SAMUEL 


GINSBERG 


BARITONE 
Emillo Roxas Studios 
703 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street 
New York City 


||RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO- HARMONY 


Central Park 
T7th St 


59th St 
Resipence: 25 East 
Rhinelander 5668 


8 LaSalle Studio 
New York City 
Phone: 


Stup:0 
South, 


THE MARGARET E, MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Trafalgar 9269 


®VAN RHYN 


N VOCAL TEACHER 
Address: Care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street New York 


ROLAND CREAN 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 

Musioat Dirngctror: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HAKMONT 
Studio: 887 em hattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

jephone: Greenpoint 6329 


Webber-Douglas School of Singing 


26 Clareville St. S. W. 7. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Tel. Kensington 3925 

















Directors 
AMHERST WERBER (late sub. conductor and «olo repeti 
teur at Covent Garden and Metropolitan Opera Houses. For 
20 years accompanist and coach to the De Reszke brothers.) 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS (Producer of Light Opera 
Seasons London and provinces. For nearly 20 years associ 
ated with Jean and Edouard de Reszke as pupil and later 
assistant teacher.) 
President—MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 
The school was formed with the object of carrying on the 
traditions of Jean de Reszke. The Directors, whe assisted 
him at his famous school until his death, have secured, on 
the vocal side, experienced teachers who have ali been 
actual pupils of the Master. 

All subjects in preparation for GRAND and 
LIGHT OPERA — ORATORIO —- RECITAL — 
TEACHING 
For prospectus and particulars write to Secretary. 

modation secured, if required. 


Accom- 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure the 
services of a first class accompanist, an 
excellent sight reader, for a limited num- 
ber of engagements in repertoire building, 
vocal and instrumental, or recitals. Ad- 


NON-RESIDENT STUDIO FOR RENT 
in Metropolitan Opera House Building 
for vocal or violin teacher, to be shared 
with piano teacher. 
Telephone Chickering 9370. 


Also part time hours. 
dress : 





dress: “E. H. N.,” care of MusicaL 
Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, or Telephone 3118 Yonkers. 





STUDIO FOR RENT—Attractive quiet 
studio available Mondays and Tuesdays— 


Address : 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 
office or part office with desk in building 
devoted to concert and theatrical business. 

“—G. 

Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


furnished Mass. 


1 ONE BASSOON PLAYER—TWO HORN 
PLAYERS—Wanted for Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra which goes on 
October 26th. Must be experienced. Ad- | 
Boston Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, Room 16, Steinert Hall, 


tour 


Boston, 





L. R.” care of Musica, | PART VOCAL 





grand piano—Southern exposure—high 
ceilings—on West 72nd Street a cc 
way, bus, street cars. Address: “P. S 

care of Musica Courier, 113 West ‘Sih 
Street, New York, or telephone Trafalgar 
3568 or 4400. 


THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS 
15 EAST 38TH STREET 


Delightfully furnished large studio, lacking 





9:30 to 1. 
New Yor 


SECRETARY WANTED—By well estab- 
lished singing teacher in New York City, | 
a young girl with a good voice, who is 
willing in return for singing lessons, to 
give her services as secretary, daily from 

Address “T. R. 

Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 


ing with this well 


hy ie 





F.,” care of 
METROPOLITAN 
STUDIOS i 





piano, to rent for day time use only, Satur- 


OPERA 


SCHOLARSHIP with | 
established teacher of reputation offered 
by New York musical club. Students, and 
all who love music, write for prospectus | 
and learn advantages gained by affiliat- 
known organization. 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street. New York. 


HOUSE 


den pent house studio, sleeping porch and 


days till noon. Opportunity for teacher or 
student dependent on intelligent hall and 
telephone co-operation, with good address. 
Lease only considered. $35.00 monthly. De- 
lightful tea room on ,tremises. Apply be- 
tween 11 and 5 o’cloc 





built in kitchen combined, for lease. Also | 
a small studio, part time, can be arranged | 
for by the hour, day or month. For par- | 
ticulars and rates inquire of Manager, Mr. 
Black, 1425 Broadway, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 2634. 


ATTRACTIVE STUDIO FOR RENT in 
Chickering Hall (57th Street). Available 
Thursdays, Fridays and evenings. Grand 
a Steady tenant preferred. Address 

. L.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, 





ADDRESS OF SINGER WANTED 
Particulars are desired concerning present 
| whereabouts of Ida Sylvania, this name 
having been assumed for professional pur 
Her original name having been Ida 
also known as Mrs. William Beach. 
from a smali town in 
Pennsylvania. She at one time aspired to 
be a grand opera singer, and afterwards 
appeared in light opera and musical 
omedy. Information will be treated con 
Gdentiaily. Address “B. W. M.” care of 
Musicat Courter. 


poses. 
Heydt 


} She came originally 


The ‘Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


| Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 

out bath. Large, teaching studios with batd 

| $70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert J 
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GOOSSENS ENCOURAGES AMERICAN CHILDREN 


noted conductor 
spoke in highly optimistic vein 

tea growth of the musical intelli 
wublic. He puts his faith largely in 

s an ardent friend of musi 


nt interview, Eugene Goossens, 


rom the reaction of 
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ast to sing with the Los 


Naving 


season at 


ompanies. A long con 


Christmas time, “when he 


musical 


music, the records of which, more than any art, 
wealth of attractive and inspiring detail. 
“Stimulated by this romantic appeal, children will take 
more pleasure in active participation in the various musical 
functions school life. It is a heartening sight 
boys and girls playi ng in bands and orchestras, singing 
clubs and choruses, with all the zest for it that exists 
7 he great number of children who are 
learning to love to sing and play will provide the music 
teacher with ample material from which he can bring to 
light special musical talent; a few particularly gifted children 
ill thus enter music professionally under a law of natural 
selection 
‘Needless t say, 
music in the Sc 
appreciation of 
education 


present a 


of everyday 
to See 
in glee 
in American school 
] 


I take al interest in the future of 
hools so far as it concerns the growth of 
orchestras and orchestral music. Musical 
has progressed so far in many American cities, 
among these ster, that a good symphony orchestra now 
indispensable factor in civil life, With a 
young generation which, in large numbers is actually working 
interested] y at instrumental music, and in even larger num 
s becoming more than ever appreciative of musical per 

thanks to the efforts of pioneers like Walter 
Damrosch, the cities of this country are automatically creat 
ing a demand which will have to be faced. In America this 
constitutes a guarantee that the demand will certainly be 
met; the genius of this people for finding means of supply- 
ing its artistic needs is proverbial. There seems to me no 
question but that the proper musical education of the younger 
will nation-wide demand for good or 


a sp ci 


Roche 


seems to be an 
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formance, 


vener;r tion Cause a 
chestras.” 


will soon start on their fourth successive 
\merican tour, which includes six New York recitals. 
Harold Bauer, playing his twenty-eighth tour in America, 
will concertize the entire season in representative cities and 
nters. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, on leave of absence 
year from the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, is 
rt tour of piano recitals (October and No- 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will be conductor of the Phila 
elphia Orchestra during veneer and January, and spend 
the remainder of his 1 Europe. 


life of this country, 
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making 
vember ) 
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Emma Roberts’ 

The following article 

York Evening Telegram last month: 

“While there is so much talk of the wet and dry problem 

n America today, Emma Roberts, famous mezzo-contralto 
singer, has a word to say for water 

Long ago I learned that I sang much better when I con 
sistently drank water every hour during the day and eve- 
ning,’ said Miss Roberts. ‘I make it a rule to have twelve 
glasses a day. Sometimes a glass of hot water taken upon 
is excellent. Other times a cold drink of water seems 
as stimulating tq the digestive tract as a cold shower to the 
body. 

‘I think, too, that if you make it a point to remember to 
drink plenty of water you find it easier to watch all of your 
health } — the kind and amount of food you eat, regular 
ity in meals, plenty of sleep and regular exercise. 

‘Tf peopk would only take the same care of their bodies 
that they do of their expensive good health would be a 
more universal asset. They use just the right kind of oil, 
gas and so on in their and then think nothing of eating 
mixtures of Exhilaration and verve are born 
step toward them, I think, is to 
water a day.’’ 


Advice to Singers 
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Arthur Wilson Artists Doing Well 


Having resumed his teaching in Boston, Arthur Wilson 
has a group of voices beginning the year which he considers 
the finest his has known. Dorothy George (Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson) will give the recital at Jordan Hall 
on November 8 and will feature a group of songs by Hein- 
rich Gebhard, with the Boston composer at the piano. 

Mr. Wilson finds that interest is growing in small sing- 
ing ensembles following the success of thirty of his best 
conducted last May in a group of Schubert 
concert at Symphony Hall. 

Mrs. Wilson drove to Ithaca for a 
ay with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Lautner before the latter 
sailed for Europe. Mr. Wilson was delighted with the suc- 
cessful resul f Mr. Lautner’s teaching at the summer 
1 Conservatory, to which the tenor re- 
ith an increase in salary for his second 
this appintment he was associated with 
four and a half years. Other successful 
Wilson method are located in New York, 
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ISRAEL 
who has been engaged as head 
Conservatory of 


SIEKIERKA, 
»f the 
F Music, 


violin department 


Philadelphia. 


at the Leefson 


Ciloba Provediasies: Fitchburg and Fall River, i in “addition 
to a group of resident assistants in Boston. 

The new department of voice at the Weltman Conserva 
tory at Malden, a suburb of Boston, is in charge of Ben 
Redden, tenor and principal, and Alice Reilly, soprano, 
assistant and coach. 


Clara Clemens Appearing in Drama 


in a dra- 
Clara 


After touring for several weeks as Joan of Arc 
matization of her father’s (Mark Twain) 
Clemens last fall was engaged at the Bonstelle Theater in 
Detroit to play the title role of Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. 
Immediately following this engagement she was requested 
to play The Marquise by Noel Coward, and her portrayal 
proved so successful that it resulted in several offers for her 
to appear in various plays this winter. 

Last summer the Bonstelle Playhouse was turned into 
the Detroit Civic Theater, which Miss Clemens states is the 
first of its kind in the country, and she is happy to be a mem- 
ber of it. According to an announcement, “The theater does 
not compete with the other Detroit theaters. It is not inter- 
ested in rolling up big profits. It does not desire straight 
long runs for the plays it produces. On the other hand it 
does want to produce the most worthwhile American and 
European plays in Detroit. It does want to present hitherto 
unproduced plays of merit by American playwrights. It 
does want to build up a band of regular supporters. Above 
all it does want to become a permanent part of the city’s 
cultural facilities such as are supplied in other fields by the 
library, the Art Institute and the Symphony Orchestra.” 


be 0k, 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski’s Activities 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, who is the assistant 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and head of. the 
partment of the Curtis Institute, has just returned from 
Warsaw where he conducted operatic performances. He has 
been reengaged to direct the Angeles Philharmonic 
this season and will wield the baton for the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. Dr. Rodzinski will also conduct the 
concerts at the Stanley Musical Club with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Curtis Institute Orchestra will give its first 
appearance at Carnegie Hall, New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia. This fine musician has won the highest praise 
from the public and press alike, wherever he has appeared. 


conductor of 
orchestral de- 


Los 


Kaufman Resumes Work at Curtis Institute 


Harry Kaufman, pianist and accompanist, reports that he 
has almost entirely recovered from the automobile accident 
which he sustained while in Spain this summer. Mr. Kauf- 
man has now resumed his duties as head of the accompany- 
ing department of the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. Through the courtesy of the Institute, he is free to 
accept a limited number of concert engagements, rehearsals 
for which are held at his studio in New York, and also to 
teach a number of private pupils at his Philadelphia studio. 


RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle. 1519 3rd Ave. 


AYS, BERNICE 
Lyric Soprano 
Available for Concert, Church and Club 
Work 
504 Majestic Theatre Bldg., Los Angeles 


BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


“A Message to Singers” mailed on request 
2218 Lake Street, San Francisco 


BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 

407-8 Marshal! Square Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


























OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


— SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 





Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


| ie CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 





Emmaletta Vantine, Director. 
All Branches Taught. Dormitories. 
2058 No. Vermont Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





ACQUES JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 
and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 
The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 








OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





Pp ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 





S T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
4110 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 








SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


HE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
— of Concert Programs a Spe- 





26 6 Barrell St., San Francisco 


HE CORA W. JENKINS SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
46 Randwick Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
Boarding and Day School 
Phone Piedmont 2993 W. 


TRONITZ, PHILLIP 
Marwagien Concert Pianist and Peda- 








Studio California Music Co. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Summer Classes 

Also Head of Piano Department of 
Hollywood Conservatory of Music. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


What Percentage Should a Dealer Carry as to His Inventory— 
Some Interesting Figures Induced by the New 
Policies of the American Piano Company 


In talking with the average piano dealer about the 
question of inventory the inquiry generally is made, 
“How much of an inventory should a dealer carry?” 
Of course, the answer to such an inquiry is that the 
inventory should be based upon the amount of busi- 
ness that is done. 

Few dealers, however, seem to arrive at such a 
conclusion. The remarks that have been made re- 
garding the factory reduction of the inventory by 
the American Piano Company to something like 50 
per cent., with an inventory that enabled the carry- 
ing on of production in the various units of the fac- 
tories and this through the reduction of styles, have 
been made clear, if not to the dealer, at least to the 
manufacturer. 3 

It is so simple that it should become apparent to 
the dealer that he must look to his inventory first 
when he begins an elimination of waste. If the 
American Piano Company in its industrial branches 
is able to produce as many pianos on a 50 per cent. 
reduction, then it would seem logical that the dealer 
could likewise conduct his business upon a basis of 
50 per cent. or more reduction as to his inventory. 
It becomes apparent that there is a capital in hand in 
this saving as to the inventory, and that capital may 
be utilized to great advantage in other departments 
of the business. 


The Inventory Percentage 


Probably the most logical way for the dealer 
to arrive at his inventory is to base it upon his 
sales. For instance, if a dealer is doing $600,- 
000 a year in business, he could arrive at what 
his inventory should be made to do, and which 
has been proven by the American Piano Com- 
pany is possible to do, on a 10 per cent. basis. 
This means that a piano business of $600,000 a 
year can be conducted on an inventory of $60,- 
000; or, to arrive at a different gross amount of 
business, let the dealer estimate his inventory 
to be 10 per cent. of the gross business that he 
does. 

If a dealer doing $600,000 of business a year is 
carrying $150,000 in inventory, he is balancing 
wrong; he is wasting a capital that could be utilized 
to great advantage in the arriving at a cash buying 
basis, and making money through the savings thus 
effected. 

Let the dealer turn back to the 
MusicaL Courter wherein it was shown that the 
American Piano Company had reduced its factory 
inventory fully 50 per cent., thus loosening over 
three millions of dollars to be utilized in other direc- 


the article in 


tions than in the carrying of superfluous supplies 
and other incidentals thereto in order to bring out a 
great number of styles, and this through the simple 
method of standardizing the productions and en- 
abling a flowing output that would supply the dealers 
throughout the country upon a moment’s notice. 


The Example to Follow 
With a superfluity of styles, however, a manu- 
facturer is not always able to meet-the demands of 
the dealers. Applying this same method as to the 
inventory of the dealer, which takes the same part 


as does the supply inventory of the manufacturer, 
then the dealer can follow with a reduction as to his 
own inventory in the way of stock, and by utilizing 
the capital that is brought into play do exactly what 
the American Piano Company is doing with the 
ability to transfer the cost of carrying a slow moving 
inventory that in effect adds to the cost of produc- 
tion in an unusual manner. 

Let the dealer who wishes to arrive at a safe con- 
clusion regarding his inventory start in with the 
saving as to the number of pianos that he carries. 
lf he is handling the American Piano Company line, 
it will be made very plain to him how he can save 
on his inventory through the saving in number of 
the standardized styles of pianos, and be able to 
reduce his costs in this direction and maintain a 10 
per cent. employment of capital as against his sales. 

With this as a basis to go on, there can then be 
brought into play those savings that follow along 
with a reduction in rent which can be made possible 
through the ability to make a fine display without 


carrying too many instruments. 


Stock Turnover 
It is the belief of the writer, and this has been 
sustained by investigation, that it is possible for a 
dealer to prevent the carrying of any piano over 
six months, and he should dispose of it within 
Let 
him look through his stock, let him learn just how 


two months. Let the dealer figure on this. 
long every piano that he has in his inventory has 
that 


once, and that can be done 


been in hand. He will find a lot of “stickers” 
should be got rid of at 
in a manner that will not only release dead dollars, 
but put the dead dollars into working capital. 
There is one concern in this country that bought 
a piano factory ten or twelve years ago. The last 
of the pianos that were transferred in that trans- 
action were only disposed of a month or so ago. 
The owners of those pianos awakened to the fact 
that there had been a large number of instruments 
that 


would endeavor to estimate the cost of carrying a 


were “eating their heads off.” If any one 
piano, whether in a factory or on the floor of the 
wareroom or in the warehouse of a dealer, for ten 
or twelve years, he would be amazed. 

It would be far better to make a rule that no piano 
should be carried over six months, and two months 
should be the limit if the dealer has the nerve to 
follow good business principles and get rid of his 
pianos that are beginning to prove a cost through the 
increase in the inventory, the killing of dollar effi 
ciency, the occupying of floor space, or the taking 
up space in a storage warehouse. 


“Stickers” Lose Profits 

There will be dealers who will complain that 10 
per cent. is too low an estimate to arrive at an in 
ventory as against the gross amount of sales, but 
those who protest that it can not be done must be 
informed that it is being done, and being done suc 
cessfully. Let the dealer then, when he arrives at 
a position where hé has reduced his stock to 10 per 
cent. of his gross sales, and this probably through 


sacrifices, figure how much the turning over of this 
excess inventory, no matter how it is done, and b 

gin to realize that he has capital that he never knew 
that he possessed before. When the dealer arrives 
at this two months or four months or six months 
rule, he will soon begin to learn that a “‘sticker” is 
adding to the overhead, for whatever the surcharged 
inventory costs the dealer is just that much added 
to the overhead, starting in with the rent, which will 
be taken up in another article. 

There are dealers in this country who are carry 
ing large inventories in warehouses. One of the 
best informed piano men that the writer has met 
in a good many days has said that it would be money 
in the pockets of any dealer that has a werehouse 
if it burned down, even though he owned it. The 
answer to this will be, of course, that the warehouse 
is necessary in far distant points. It is probably nec- 
essary under the present loose system of producing 
large numbers of styles of makes of a one-name 


piano. 


Small Inventories and Quick 
Turnover 


If all manufacturers would standardize their 
products as has the American Piano Company, and 
it is necessary to utilize the American Piano Com 
pany as an example, they would soon find that the 
dealers would adjust themselves as to distances from 
the factory in their orders. Instead of carrying 
twenty-five pianos of one make, a dealer would find 
that he could, with proper management, carry ten 
Here is given a vast difference in the amount of 
capital involved, whether that capital be in cash or 
credit or through the sale of installment paper, or 
The dealer who will bring his cost of 


what not. 


selling down to a reasonable business foundation 
through savings in present wastes, will find that this 
converted waste will give him a good big percentage 
as to profits. 

The dealer will become independent in a very 
short time when he arrives at a 10 per cent. inventory 
“Dips” come, as 


as against his gross sales. may 


they are so-called, and “dips’”” may go, but pianos 
can be sold. 


many pianos he will need, and in working with his 


The dealer can estimate about how 


manufacturer, he will include, through this reduc 
tion, if the manufacturer has standardized his style’, 
the placing of his orders for pianos for a year in 
advance, and do it with perfect safety. 

If he finds that he is running above his 10 pet 
cent. appropriation for inventory, then it behooves 
him to get to work and bring that within the limits 
of his safegoing carrying on. The old-fashioned 
way of getting a big stock of goods on hand, and thi 
is the failing of many a piano dealer, thus carrying 
pianos over two or three years, (this is no exaggera 
tion) is what must be done to give the piano at 
honest opportunity of returning a profit for the 
dealer, and also for the manufacturer. 

Herein can we see how the dealer and the iil 
facturer can co-operate, can be partners in fact, an 
through this create a saving that is almost impossib! 
to arrive at until the entire waste is cleaned up 

The truth of the matter is, and some plain truths 
must be stated in these discussions which will now, 
it seems, extend over several articles, there has not 
been that working together of the manufacturers 
and the dealers upon this question of saving the 
waste that we must admit exists. 
the the 


perhaps been on a basis of credit. If 


The dealings 
h ive 


the manufac 


between manufacturers and dealers 


turer would carry the dealer, the dealer certainly 
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Expressions 


(Continued from page 45) 


was willing to obligate himself to the crude methods 
of financing that have beset the piano business for 


years and years. 


The Problem of Financing 

Of course, the financing of the piano business, as at 
present conducted, is of such a nature that it is diffi- 
cult to operate. Yet it could be made easy if the 
manufacturers and dealers would realize that what 
one saves, the other saves. It may be the mistaken 
idea of some that if the American Piano Company 
can effect a saving of 50 per cent. through its in- 
ventory, that that should go to the dealer in reduced 
It can not go to the dealer in re- 
duced cost if the dealer insists upon financing his 
affairs upon the basis of a large and profit-eating 
inventory, and has not given way to the move 
that must come through the co-operation that is 
a saving on the part of the manufacturer for his 
profits with a saving on the part of the dealer 
for his profits. 
the manufacturer is not making the money that he 


wholesale cost. 


In other words, to make this plain, 


should, and he must arrive at a greater profit through 
this move as to inventory. It follows also this is 
most necessary on the part of the dealer in arriving 
at his profits which are no larger, no better than 
are the profits of the manufacturer. The dealer, 
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however, can effect his savings now existing through 
the misplacing of his capital, whether that capital 
be cash or credit, and arrive at a greater profit than 
does the manufacturer. 


“Accommodation” Dangers 


The manufacturer ‘has the hard part of the game 
to play. He not only is carrying surplus inventory, 
but he also is carrying a surplus accommodation to 
the dealers, and this should not be. The dealers 
should be able through the savings in inventory and 
other items that will be discussed later, to bring their 
problems to a point where 100 per cent. mark-up 
means something, and will place the dealer upon a 
cash basis in buying or at the least on a short time 
basis, and this short time basis can be arrived at 
through the reduction of his inventory and the ad- 
hering to the 10 per cent. basis of arriving at the 
number of pianos that he should carry. 

Any dealer can take his pencil and figure this out 
from the figures that he has upon his statement or 
his books at the present day, and the present day is 
the best time for him to get at this question. One 
of the greatest moves that was made in the piano 
business in many years was that of Steinway & Sons 
when it was decided that their wholesale business 
would be placed upon a cash basis. The surprising 
part of this move on the part of Steinway & Sons 
was made in 1903, the writer believes, but at any rate 
during one of the panics that swept over this coun- 
try before the establishment of the Federal banking 
system. 


Where Reforms Should Be Made 


The time to make reforms in any movement as to 
the piano business is to do it when business is at its 
lowest ebb, and not at a time when business is good. 
If the American Piano Company can in its factories 
and in its own stores, effect the changes that are now 
being discussed here, there is presented a lesson to 
the entire piano business that should be emulated, 
and the American Piano Company should be given 
credit for having the nerve to make these tremendous 
changes in policies and systems. 

There is no reluctance on the part of the president 
of the American Piano Company in giving informa- 
One of the most successful 
piano men in the country was W. W. Kimball, and 
he always argued that what benefited other piano 
men benefited his proposition. 


tion to other piano men. 


No one who knew 
“Governor” Kimball will gainsay but that he knew 
how to finance the piano business, even in the face 
of the old, loose methods that prevailed when he be- 
gan to manufacture pianos in Chicago. There are 
other illustrations that can be given of the successful 
methods that have been introduced through those 
who have the nerve to rely upon their business judg- 
ment, and lay plans that will save waste and bring 
about the turning of these wastes into profits, thus 
giving the piano an opportunity to show it is a reign- 
ing power, not through heavy inventories, extrava- 
gant overhead and all the evils that serve to eat up 
the profits. Instead of throwing wastes into the 
wrong column of a statement hold them into the 
column that precludes the necessity of using red ink. 

So we present the prescription as to the amount 
of stock that a dealer should carry with safety. That 
is, to make his inventory 10 per cent. of what he 
sells. 

The next article will deal with the question of 
This 
in itself will be as interesting as this question of 
inventory. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 


what percentage should be utilized as to rent. 
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Radio Manutasiawete Adopt 
New Standards for Industry 


The Radio Manufacturers’ Association recently 
adopted two new standards for the industry which 
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should go far to clear up some of the current diffi- 
culties in radio merchandising. The dynamic speak- 
er has been one of the problems. Due to the popular 
appeal of this latest type of radio speaker, there have 
been brought forth many speakers, claimed to be of 
the dynamic type. Due to the lack of a standardized 
acceptance of just what constituted a “dynamic 
speaker,” these claims have seriously interfered with 
the expected progress of the new product. Accord- 
ing to the official definition of the Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association— 

“A dynamic speaker is one in which a portion of 
the conductor carrying the alternating signal current 
is a part of the moving system, the force producing 
the motion being due to the location of this conductor 
in a magnetic field.” 

A standard form of warranty for the entire radio 
field was also adopted at this meeting. This war- 
ranty will shortly be distributed among manu factur- 
ers for later distribution among the set-buying public. 
The warranty reads: 

“The Company warrants each new 
radio product manufactured by it to be free from 
defective material and workmanship, and agrees to 
remedy any such defect or to furnish a new part in 
exchange for any part of any unit of its manufac- 
ture which under normal installation, use and service 
discloses such defect, provided the unit is delivered 
by the owner to us or to our authorized radio dealer 
or wholesaler from whom purchased intact, for our 
examination, charges prepaid to our factory, within 
ninety days from the date of sale to original pur- 
chaser and provided that such examination discloses 
in our judgment that it is thus defective. 

“This warranty does not extend to any of our 
radio products which have been subjected to misuse, 
neglect, accident, incorrect wiring not our own, im- 
proper installation or to use in violation of instruc- 
tions furnished by us, nor extend to units which have 
been repaired or altered outside of our factory, nor 
to cases where the serial number thereof has been 
removed, defaced or changed, nor to accessories used 
therewith not of our own manufacture. 

“Any part of a unit approved for remedy or ex- 
change hereunder will be remedied or exchanged by 
the authorized radio dealer or wholesaler without 
charge to the owner. 

“This warranty is in lieu of all other warranties 
expressed or implied and no representative or person 
is authorized to assume for us any other liability in 
connection with the sale of our radio products.” 


Howard E. Wurlitzer 

Howard E. Wurlitzer, for many years an inter- 
nationally known patron of music and allied arts, and 
until a few months ago Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died in this city on Tuesday, October 
30, of influenza. He was fifty-seven years of age. 

His death, occurring after an illness of only a few 
days, came as a considerable shock to his family and 
his many friends and former business associates. 
He was in New York on a brief visit when the tragic 
event occurred. 

The late Mr. Wurlitzer had a long and honorable 
career in the music industries. He entered the Wur- 
litzer business, which had been founded by his father, 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, as a young man. Upon the re- 
tirement of his father he managed the business. 
Throughout his business life he was known as a 
forceful and far-seeing executive. Many of the 
business principles established by him for the con- 
duct of the many Wurlitzer factories and retail stores 
have been copied with great success by other insti- 
tutions. He retired from the business a few months 
ago. The entire music industries and trade is as one 
in mourning his passing. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Helena Bill- 
ings Wurlitzer, one daughter, Miss Valeska Wur- 
litzer, and one son, Raimund Wurlitzer. 
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Official News from the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


a 


Board of Control Holds 
Two Day Meeting in Chicago 


At a meeting held in the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
October 20 and 21, the Board of Control of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants voted to ac- 
cept the report of the committee on revision, headed 
by Parham Werlein. The most important of the rec- 
ommendations of this committee was the proposal 
to return to the old status of individual memberships, 
as existing prior to 1920. This means that any music 
merchant in the United States may become a member 
of the National association regardless of the fact as 
to whether he is also a member of his local or state 
association. This carries automatically with it the 
privilege of voting on matters concerning the asso- 
ciation. Under the former system only delegates 
representing the affiliated associations were accorded 
this privilege. 

As an initial step towards putting the National 
association on a firm basis, it was decided that all 
members who are bona fide members of affiliated 
state or regional associations shall automatically have 
this membership privilege extended to the National 
association. 

This was by all means the most important action 
taken at the meetings, and it is taken to mean that 
the National association will be freer to carry out 
its suggestions and policies than prior to this time, 
when it was hampered by dissatisfaction and dissen- 
tion among certain elements in the trade. However, 
the National association will continue to function, 
not as a central governing body, but as a central 
advisory body, acting, as was the original intention 
of its founders, to serve as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas beneficial to all members alike, and to form 


a focal point for the united action of the entire trade 
as a unit. 

A number of committees 
O’Connor was appointed chairman of the Merchants’ 
Convention Committee, with Henry E. Weisert, 


were appointed: Roger 


Herman H. Fleer, Alex McDonald 
Walker as colleagues. 

The following were appointed to the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce Luncheon Committee 
Gordon Laughead, Chairman, G. S. McLaughlin, 
Edward Benedict, Henry D. Hewitt, James T. Bris- 
tol, and G. R. Brownell. 

The Music Merchants Banquet Committee in- 
cludes the following: Carl S. Weber, chairman, 
G. R. Brownell, Eugene Whelan and Gordon Laug- 
head. 

George S. McLaughlin will be in charge of the 
press and publicity committee with Benjamin Duvall 
and Walter Kiehn as associates. 

It was decided by vote that a national piano play- 
ing tournament be held in Chicago at the time of the 
annual convention. President Roberts will appoint 
a national committee to work with the Chicago com- 
mittee in making final arrangements and also in in- 
teresting other cities in taking part in the event. 


and Shirley 


H. H. Fleer will be in charge of this committee with 
other members still to be announced. It was recom- 
mended to cooperate closely with the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music in this work. 

The official date for the opening of the 1929 con- 
vention of the association was set for June 3, which 
will be concurrent with the opening of the Radio 
Show. The music merchants will hold forth at the 
Drake Hotel, while the radio headquarters and show- 
rooms will be located in the Stevens Hotel. It is 
the thought that the joint holding of these two meet- 
ings will be of mutual interest to both music and 
radio dealers, a mark of the close relationship that 
is beginning to be manifest between the two trades. 

Those present at the annual meetings of the Board 
of Control included President C. J. Roberts, Delbert 
L. Loomis, executive secretary, and the following 
members of the board: Frank J. Bayley, Detroit; 
William H. Beasley, Dallas; Herman H. Fleer, Chi- 
cago; Edmund Gram, Milwaukee; Jay Grinnell, De- 
troit; Otto B. Hez wig Columbus; Alexander Mc- 
Donald, New York; R. Moores, Fort Wayne; 
Lloyd = Parker, H Barto Ill.; Joel B. Ryde, In- 
dianapolis ; W. W. Smith, Toledo; W. B. Hamilton, 
Pittsburgh; Henry E. Weisert, Chicago; Shirley 
Walker, San Francisco; Carl Wittich, Reading Pa. ; 
George B. Wiswell, Joliet; Parham Werlein, New 
Orleans, and Edwin R. Weeks, Binghampton, N. Y. 


a 


More Facts Regarding the 
$1,000 Prize Slogan Contest 


Two prominent concerns in the music industries trade 
have evolved a practical method of promoting dealer in- 
terest in the $1,000 Music Slogan Contest which is being 
conducted by the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce. 
The Harmony Company and M. Hohner, Incorporated, have 
announced the offer of a prize of $50 each to the traveler or 
salesman obtaining the largest total of orders from dealers 
for leaflets descriptive of the slogan contest. 

The only condition to the offer is that to be eligible for 
the prize of $100 the total of orders must not be less than 
50,000, and the offer will stand until November 15. Any 
salesman or traveler in the industry may compete for the 
prize, and the Chamber has mailed letters to all notifying 
them of the offer. 

Strong indorsement of the Music Slogan Contest as a 
means of keeping the products of the music industries trade 
before the public is contained in a statement by C. D. Bond, 
President of the National Piano Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America, which has been made public by the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. 

While commending the contest idea as one extremely 
popular with the public, and slogans as being “valuable and 
worth while,” Mr. Bond significantly urges upon manufac- 
turer, merchant and salesman the necessity of actively pro- 
moting the contest to insure its success. The work done by 
them in this way, he assures them, will be paid for by the 
resultant increased activity in their business. 

Mr. Bond’s statement follows: 

“As president of the National Association of Piano 
Manufacturers, also as a member of the board of directors 
of the Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, I am very 
much interested in the musical instrument slogan contest 
which has been launched by the Chamber, and which has 
had such remarkable returns to date. 

“A slogan in the industry that has such close contacts 


with the public is extremely valuable and worth while, as 
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we know from the experience of some other manufacturing 
groups. In addition to this, the interest aroused in the 
public’s mind by a contest of this type is valuable to the 
trade in general, because it has a tendency to make them 
ae conscious. With all the other articles demanding th« 
attention of the people of our country, it is necessary that 
we keep our product before them, and this is one of the 
best ways of doing it, because we all like to beat the other 
fellow, and the contest idea is extremely popular with the 
public. 

“However, to make this contest successful, 
must be informed as to what is going on, 
job for the piano manufacturer, the piano merchant, and 
the piano salesman, and everyone of us should get busy 
and see to it that his community is informed regarding the 
contest with the hope that some member of his community 
will be elected possessor of $1,000, and the work that we 
do will be paid for by the increased activity in our business 

“Therefore, I urge every member of the industry to see 
that the public in his community is fully advised regasd- 
ing this contest.” 

Interest in the contest on the part of the trade and par- 
ticipation in it by the general public continue to grow. Or- 
ders for descriptive leaflets are daily being received by the 
Chamber in increasing volume from dealers in all sections 
of the country, and in many instances reorders have fol- 
lowed very soon after the initial shipment had been made, 
indicating that the demand for them by the public was 
greater than had been anticipated. 

At the offices of the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce many thousands of slogan entries have already been 
received and even if the ratio of receipts from — until the 
close of the contest is no more than maintained, it is certain 
that the work of the judges in deciding upon the oF ache will 
be no mere sinecure. 


the public 
and this is the 


Columbia Issues New Catalogue for 1929 


Clothed in a  futuristically-designed cover, Columbia's 
1929 Catalogue has just come off the press. Besides be- 
ing strictly “modern” in cover, the volume is a veritable 
mine of information. The arrangement is alphabetical, 
listing each double disc record, containing two separate 
compositions, at least, four times. The artists are also in 
cluded in this list. Other helpful references in the volume 
are a Piano Record listing with respective artists, a Sacred 
Selection listing, and a Dance and Popular Song Record 
Group. A detailed list of the Masterworks artists and their 
recordings is found in a separate section which is tinted. 
Lastly is a roster of serious composers followed by a sec- 
tion entirely given over to Columbia Viva-tonal Phono- 
graphs and Columbia Radio Sets. 


Dinner to Renin Executives 


The (Piano Club of Chicago tendered a dinner to the 
various association executives in meeting at Chicago last 
week, with Roger O’Connor, newly elected president of the 
club as master of ceremonies. A number of those present 
spoke, including Hermann Irion, president of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce, C. J. Roberts, president 
of the National Association of Music Merchants, Shirley 
Walker, president of the Northern California Music Trades 
Association, Chauncey D. Bond, president of the National 
Piano Manufacturers Association, Delbert L. Loomis, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, Mark P. ( Cone and others. 


Cleveland Dealers Discuss Advertising 


The first meeting of the fall season of the Cleveland 
Music Trades Association was held in that city a short time 
ago with a very limited attendance. The chief topic of 
discussion of the gathering was the growing prevalence of 
unethical advertising methods on the part of some mem- 
bers of the Cleveland piano trade. President Maresh is to 
appoint a committee to call upon the offending members 
and attempt to show them that the type of publicity at 
present indulged in is harmful not only to the music trade 
at large, but ultimately ruinous for the houses indulging in 
such form of advertising. 


G. D. Shewell with Welte-Mignon 


. Dunbar Shewell, a son-in-law of the late C. J. Heppe, 
Be become prreranon by with the Welte-Mignon Corp. of 
New York. His official position is assistant to the vije- 
president. Mr. Shewell is a well known figure in piano 
trade circles having at one time been president of the 
Cheney Sales Corp., and later Eastern representative for 
the Aeolian bee aoa 
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ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 


MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
- “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.” 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York 





MUSIC ROLLS 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 3 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of bigh-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pum and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. ize Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
iachine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. 


Manufacturers 
Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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what it can get all the time more and more 
stop running becaus« financial suicide. 
This bill, if passed, will not in all probability affect 
the piano business as much as it will other lines. 
Price cutting in the piano game is usually more in- 
sidious. The cut-throat war which raged through 
the country not so many years back, is now for the 
most part at an end, with of course the exception 
of those who make this an habitual practise. How- 
enough, the most consistent cut-price 
e piano business probably sell fewer 
piano adver- 
Che joker is 


ever, curiously 
advertisers in th 
pianos at the cut rate than many other 
tisers who advertise legitimate 
the “raising” methods, common in the 
former description, which often results in the sale 
of a piano at a price far in normal 
value. 

The trade-in is the 


sales. 


stores of 
excess of its 


cloak which covers the cut- 
price system among the more dignified members of 
the retail selling profession. If a trade-in is eval- 
uated at $100 over and above its actual value, this to 
all intents and purposes is a cut of $100 on the price 
of the new it gr anges It is difficult to see how the 
mrp ion of the Capper-Kelly Bill, even in the 
‘vent of its becoming a federal statute, could remedy 
this eee, However, it will doubtless serve as 
a club to curb the more flagrant practises of the cut- 
rice game. 


Kurtzmann Fall Advertising 
Campaign Offers Opportunities 
rhe Kurtzmann 


fall newspaper advertising campaign is 
now well under way, and contains a rather remarkable com- 
pilation of advertisements for dealers’ use A number of 
advertisements are various appeals that 
are being prepared by the rtising depart 
ment. Mats for these ads are ready for distribution upon 
application t to the company As a foreword to the booklet 
sent out by C. Kurtzmann & Co., outlining the various ser- 
vices open to dealers, there is a message from H. C. 
president of the company. Mr. Rice presents a 
ward message, which reads in part as follows 

“T have expressed at various times my belief 
sing piano market awaits with the vision 

incover and grasp it! 

"Al f us know that deep in the 
ver is m that no home 


stressing 
Kurtzmann 


available 
adve 


Rice, 
straightfor 
that a prom 
i those and courage 
every home 
without a 


minds of 
convicti¢ is complete 
good pian 

“Moreover we 
there been such 
homes as now! The Home 
ing proof! 

‘Thus it is that our Fall 
tisements has as its keynote, 
The Finishing Touch to the 
firmly convinced that 
“Home Beautiful” Movement by an 
of this splendid educational series on Kurtzmann pianos. 


that never in the last decade has 
revival of the longing for lovely 
Beautiful movement is convince 


know 
a genuine 


1928 Series of newspaper adver- 
‘The Kurtzmann Baby Grand, 

Home Beautiful!” We are 
all our distributors will cash in on the 
honest co-operative use 


” 


Mason & Hamlin Factory Works 
Overtime to Fill Orders 


Phe Mason & Hamlin has been working overtime in 
most all of its departments for the past few weeks. The 
unprecedented demand for the Mason & Hamlin, particularly 
the small grands Style A and Style AA, has made this nec 
Every effort is being put forth to supply the dealers 


prot yt] 
promptiy. 


essary 


Rather than speed up production during regular hours at 
of the quality of its product, the Mason & Ham 
preferred to run on extra time so that in keep 
with the demand, the Mason & Hamlin 
still be attuned to the ideal of perfection which 


inspiration and guiding star of its 


the expense 
lin Cc las 
ing up 


increased 
) . 1 
Piat I 


s will 

always been “the 
aftsmen 

In explaining 

Henry L. Masor 

that the deale 

& Hamlin sales by the pi 

The Mason & Hamlin has aa iys been the choice of 

the musically sophisticated and the story of its excellence is 

now being tol he music lovers everywh« re. This ad- 

with the improvement in the case 

ands, isible for the stimulated 


the present popularity of the Mason & Ham 
, president of the Mason & Hamlin Co., 
found a decided impetus given to 
blicity that now is being 


rs have 


vertising coincidentally 
design of the 


sale 


small gi 
of this style 


is respot 


~ | . 

San Francisco Makes Plans 
° , 
for Music Week Observance 

ary plans have just been announced for San Fran- 
Music Week. The previous features of piano, 
band and choral contests were so successful in the past that 
next lebration will only retain them but will 
have additional fe: atures in the form of orchestra and glee 
club contests The San Francisco Civic Association has 
genera! direction of Music Week for the city and Chester 
W. Re ( lieieinen of the Civic Association, will for 
the ninth time be director of the city’s annual Music Week 
Mr. Ros says that, as usual, he counts heavily on the 
generous cooperation of the music merchants. 

Announcement of the music to be prepared for the piano 
contest has been made by the music selection committee of 
which Henrik Gjerdrum, president of the San Francisco 
Music Teachers’ Association is president. There will be six 
classifications as to age, ranging frem six years to twenty- 
one years. This is an increase in the number of classifica- 
tions over those of previous years and will enable the com- 
meet fellow pianists of about their own ages. 
Lists of pieces to be played in the elimination contests and 


Prelimi 


cisco’s 1929 
years cé not 
ysekrans, 


KTans 


city’s 


petitors to 


November 1928 
the finals can now be obtained from the Music Week secre- 
tary in the Phelan Building. All contestants will have to 
play selections from the approved lists. 

In addition to the piano contests there will be the usual 
Northern California grammar and high school band contests. 
It is probable that some fifty bands will compete in the vari- 
A novelty this year is the introduction of or- 
chestra contests in the program of music week. There will 
be orchestra contests 4 San Francisco high school orches- 
tras, for San Francisco amateur orchestras and, in addition 
contests for out-of-town orchestras, both school and ama- 
teur organizations. There will also be club and choral 
contests. The last elimination contests and the finals for 
the piano contest will take place in the Civic Auditorium 
during Music Week, May 5 to 11, 1929. Band and orchestra 
contests and the choral contests will take place during the 
same week. Full committee lists are not available, but mem- 
bers of the music trades will be on them. 


R. de Majewski Making 
Extended Visit to Pacific Coast 


Roman de Majewski, manager of the wholesale depart- 
ment, Steinway & Sons, is paying quite an extended visit to 
the Pacific Coast. Arriving in San Francisco, from New 
York, on October 12, he was in time to meet Theodore 
Cassebeer who, with Mrs. Cassebeer had visited the Yosemite 
Valley. Mr. Cassebeer, who is a member of the Board of 
Directors of Steinway & Sons, and Mr. Majewski were 
driven by P. T. Clay, president of Sherman, Clay & Co. 
on a tour of several days, to visit the Sherman, Clay & Co. 
branches at Stockton, Sacramento and Fresno, having previ- 
ously spent part of a day at the Oakland branch. The week 
end was spent at Del Monte where the scenery made quite 
an impression on de Majewski who is paying his first visit 
to the Pacific Coast. On the way back to San Francisco, 
they called at the San Jose branch. 

Mr. de Majewski said that while on the Coast he hopes to 
meet some of the local artists and professors of music, many 
of whom he has already met in New York and other places. 
At that time he had only seen the Northern California activ- 
ities of peaine“s Clay & Co. but he was much impressed 
with their beautiiul stores and the efficient way in which they 
were manned. At several of the stores he gave addresses to 
piano salesmen, telling them that the two great requisites for 
success in their line are enthusiasm and knowledge of the 
product they are selling. The house of Steinway & Sons is 
particularly fortunate in this respect because of years of 
contact between this manufacturer and its agents and as a 
result the Steinway piano salesman has both enthu- 
siasm al id a knowledge of the product he sells, he said. 

Following nearly a week in San Francisco, Mr. de Majew- 
ski left for Portland, Ore. to begin a tour of the Northwest. 
He plans to return to San Francisco later, before returning 
east. 
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Piano Travelers in 
England and America 


Every once in a while there is news of the Eng- 
lish piano trade that frankly astonishes us. In 
many respects trade practices in this country and 
abroad possess the same characteristics. The same 
economic stringencies affect the piano business in 
both countries in exactly the same fashion. For 
example, the conditions which caused a smaller 
piano production this year, has operated equally in 
England and the United States. Likewise, both 


countries are adopting much the same methods of 


overcoming these conditions. 

However, there are certain fundamental differ- 
ences, which crop to the surface once and again. 
The latest thing to cause astonishment is the appar- 
ent lack of respect attaching to the position of the 
In the United States, 
the traveler with few exceptions, has a welcome 


piano traveler in England. 


everywhere, even when there is no business io be 
had. The American wholesale representatives of the 
piano manufacturer, is usually a high grade, experi- 
enced man, who likewise has a good knowledge of 
retail conditions and retail practises. He is often 
in a position to be of actual service to the dealer, 
either in offering suggestions as to how to dispose of 
certain surplus stock, or advising him as to whether 
he should prepare for bigger business or a retrench- 
ment. It may be said parenthetically that ordinarily 
this advice is often followed for it is offered sincere- 
The traveler knows that to attempt to deceive 
yay to his own 


ly. 
his customers is merely paving the 
destruction, and a disruption of the relationships ex- 
isting between dealer and manufacturer. 

However, our English cousins are not apparently 
so scrupulous, or are not actually piano men. There 
are apparently a good many order clerks among 
them. At any rate these must be something definite 
to occasion tie following outburst, which appeared 
in the Music Dealer, a British piano trade publica- 
tion. 

Every trade has special features and peculiarities of its 
own, and the pianoforte trade, having many special and ex- 
clusive peculiarities quite unknown to other trades, possibly 
its commercial travelers are unusual and a little bit out of 
the ordinary. Where do they come from and where do they 
go? Some are trained men, others only know a piano by its 
shape; some seem to flourish for a season or two and then 
quietly fade away, never to shine again, and one wonders 
what has happened to them. Did they kill their firm, or 
did their firm kill them? 

I was once told that you could always tell a pianoforte 
traveler the showroom; his usual 
procedure was to look round for a nicely polished piano, 


by way he enters a 
and, having spied the one he fancied, he carefully placed 
his hat upon it; next he laid his attache case by its side, 
and if he had an umbrella, this was hung upon the cheek 
of the piano. Having sorted himself out, so to speak, he 
proceeded to business, which consisted of examining the 
pianos near him, running his eye over the casework and 
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perhaps opening the top. One or two, more enterprising 
or daring than the rest, would even dab a note here and 
Of 
vantages; time was saved, the salesman or the proprietor, 
if he was on the spot, thought: “Ah! 
very that left 
and hurried the customer he was attending to out of the 
(for pianoforte the 
This is 
the little 


there. course this procedure had its undoubted ad- 


\ good customer, 


interested in piano,” what he was doing 


travelers enter whether 


not). 


shop shop 


a customer there or usual in 


but just 


there is not 


other trades, one of piano trade 
peculiarities. 

Of course all this has changed now, but really travelers 
are a little bit disappointing, and not half so fascinating 
as they are supposed to be. 
the the treaveler called; | 

them enjoying the 
latest trade gossip, receiving the best information as to the 
trend of trade the and I thought 
then that when I also got to the head of a company and 
it fell to my lot to receive travelers, then I should indeed 


welcome 


In my young days [ really 


envied head of firm when a 


pictured really themselves discussing 


straight from stable, 


these them. I 


would hear all the latest jokes and the best tales, in fact, 


men and make real friends of 


they would be like a little daily dose or a ray of sunshine. 
But 
tions ; 


how shattered have become these youthful anticipa- 
I know we cannot 


to call 


those rosy dreams never matured. 
expect a George Robey, or a W. H 
us, but if a traveler helps us to smile 


Berry upon 


nowadays we are 
indeed grateful, and as to hearing a joke or a good tale, 
well, we have to do the telling. Why, some cannot tell a 

We the 
verge of tears as to the unhappy condition of the firm they 
We hear a doleful tale, “Yes! business is really 


good tale about their own goods. are often on 
represent. 
bad all round; never have been such times, the factory has 
been working on short time for ever so long and, of course, 
there are not such things as orders; why, pianos are simply 
You know there must be 


an R in the month before pianos can be sold; 


not bought during the off-season. 
they come in 
with the partridge and oyster and go out with rabbit and 
pork.” 

And 


don't 


Of course I 
staggering in with 


a piano on his back, but you do like to see a good cata- 


then their propaganda methods!!! 


expect a poor fellow to come 


logue of nice cheerful looking pianos once in a_ while 


More often than not we are shown a single sheet or per 
haps a double sheet with a piano or two in black and 
Black 


with a 


white, which is about the only refreshment you get. 


pianos on white paper. This is handed to you 


look of reproach, as if to say—you can look at it, but 
don’t take it away from me, it’s the only one I have, and an 
old friend; we have traveled many miles together and have 
really got quite attached to one another. 
styles in top doors. 


Then the various 
These are arrayed upon another sheet, 
usually in small miniature, and at the first glance it takes 
a good bit of imagination to discover whether it is a plan 
for a new garden suburb or a suggested idea for flower 
beds. What the top door looks like in a piano is a mat 
guesswork, and if the 
usual stereotyped article you take a wild shot and hope for 
the best. 

We have our brilliant men, though, as 


ter of you desire a change from 


instanced by the 


following tale. A real live wire, after exhausting a con- 
siderable amount of tact, time and patience, succeeded in 
booking up the entire output of the factory for some years 
wired 


to come. He was so elated upon his success that he 


the good news to his firm. By 


“Splendid ! 


use for your services, you're fired.” 


return came the reply: 
Under these circumstances we have no further 
Another upon being 
requested by his company to try out some new ground, con- 
sented to, providing the head allowed an indoor man to call 
upon his customers to keep them in touch with the firm. 
This was agreed upon, and a smart young man was given 
the opportunity to see what he could do. The experienced 
man approached the younger man and gave him some use 
ful tips, and impressed upon him that orders didn’t matter 
so much providing he called regularly to see his customers 
so that they didn’t have an opportunity of forgetting the 
firm. Upon his return some time later he was amazed 
to find a blank sheet. This was very funny he 
thought. No orders Goodstock & Sons; no 
from Alwaysbusy; no orders from Nevermiss; 
had better look them 
with “Well, Mr. Smart, 

By the that 
a very rapid young man who took your place; he 


order 


from orders 
what’s the 
matter; something’s wrong. | 
Upon his first call he 


we are pleased to see you again. 


up. 
was met 
way was 
would 
pop his head in the door and say ‘Good morning; nothing 
you want today?’ I said ‘No’; he said ‘Sure?’; I said ‘Yes’; 
he said ‘Good morning,’ and popped out again.” 

If I was a commercial traveler, I would endeavour to be 
always bright and cheerful. It must be hard to be cheer- 
ful without orders, but then being despondent does not get 
orders, and only optimists should attempt to be travelers. I 
should be smart, and well dressed; study each customer 
good repertoire of tales and jokes; 


carefully; have a 


49 


thoroughly understand the goods I sold; see that |] 
ind speak the 


fail. You 


repre 
sented a house with a really good catalogue, 
truth Ep.) But then I 


(Any offers sheuld 


see, | am an optimist. 


Allowing for differences in trade terminology and 
for the different conditions presented in the British 
piano trades, one wonders whether the strictures in 
the above article apply to many or any American 
travellers. At any rate, it is something to think 
about. 


Rambling Remarks 


(Continued from page 50) 
B 246.941. Continue this until you obtain all of the semi- 
tones in the octave. 

Possibly you do not care for multiplication. If not, di 
vide A 440 by 1.0594631, and you get G2 415.304; again divide 
this. result by 1.0594631, and you will have G 391,995; cot 
tinue this and you will obtain ali of the frequencies of the 
semitones in the octave. 

Paying for “House” Tunings 

The RamMer does not pretend to be able to master these 
figures, or any of the other figures presented in this cor 
troversy, but he must take his hat off to these expert tuners 
who love their work and look upon it as an art, even though 
do fun 
Without piano tuners, we could not have any 


they have once in a while in their controversies 


pianos 
It seems to The Rambler that the dealers throughout the 
advertise the keeping the tune 
that 


Let them make the piano tuning department pay a 


country do not piano in 


They should have constantly before the owners of 


pianos. 
profit. It can be done, for it is done. The piano dealer 
should pay his own tuners for the tuning of the pianos on 
the floor of the warerooms. 

Many dealers try to figure out that if they can get their 
pianos tuned for nothing on the floor, they are making good 
headway, but if they would but look upon their own tunings 
in the same light they do upon those who employ the tuners, 
the 


dealer who has the ability to appiy the 


they would soon understand value of the tuner Phe 
spect 
of his tuning force certainly is showing great bu ability 

He should, |! 
A five dollar bill wil 


a long way to getting a good prospect. But let him pay an 


vetting 
getting 


pro 
siness 
and getting prospects that are of value 10W 
1 on 


ever, pay the tuner’s commissions. 


honest commission, and he will be surprised at the results 





PRIDE 


Of course, people take a great deal of 
pride in the furniture in their homes. 
This also applies particularly to musi- 
How they cherish 


cal instruments. 


them and give them extra care! 

However, will any owner be proud 
of a piano, phonograph or radio which 
shows defects in gluing such as checks 
and loose veneers a short time after 
purchase? The answer is “No.” 

You can eliminate these difficulties 
and manufacture an article of which 
the owner will be proud for years and 
years by simply using the right glue. 

One of the PERKINS PROVED 
PRODUCTS if used properly, will 
insure you of manufacturing veneered 
products that will not check and on 


which no loose veneers appear. 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


& General Office: Sales Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania South Bend, Indiana 


Factory 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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The Opening of Ampico Hall, Chicago, a 
Notable Musical Event—An Inter- 
esting Portrayal of the New Distri- 
bution Methods of the American 
Piano Company as Exemplified in 
the Conduct of This Store. 

excitement in and about Chi 


The 


sorry to miss this exciting time of football, politics and music. 


ble rama 


There has been considerable 


cago the past two or three weeks Rambler has been 
The general public will probably not take that interest in the 


musical sensation of Chicago as has been taken in several 


demonstrations in other directions, but to the piano men of 
Chicago there was an event the past two weeks that should 
be an object lesson in many respects in that there was pre- 
Piano Ce 


n the opening of Ampico Hall 


sented the American mpany’s demonstration of its 
Mls of distribution 1 


Cross Roads of Jackson Boulevard and 


new meth 


in the famous Piano 
Wabash Avenue Old-timers will recall the days of Lyon 
& Healy, Kimball, Cable, 


about a_ biock \ 


and Steger, when these houses were 


separated by piano history of Chicago 


could almost be written by references to this piano section, 
for while Lyon & Healy were at Adams and Wabash Avenue, 
the 


Avenue and Jackson Boulevard. 


have for several formed one of quartet of 


corners at Wabash 


they years 
An Historic Corner 
that district, but 


whether it has met with the satisfaction that generally should 


Some houses have moved out of just 


go with a transfer of location or not is not within the ken 
of The The American Piano Company, however, 
felt that this was the point of least resistance as to the at- 
of the Ameri- 


Rambler. 


Probably the president 


felt that within the fold, 


traction oi customers 
can Piano ( 
speak, of the 


attraction to 


ompan) getting so to 


other houses would give the same element of 


the prospective buyer, for it enables not only 
the ease in drawing the prospective customers to this historic 
but would also have the same opportunity with cus- 
he other houses 

Ampico Hall has been 
historic. It has 
ion for years and years. Twitchell had be- 
When the Steger Building 
obtain 


Am- 


corner, 

tomers drawn to that locality by t 
The 

built by 


ground which 


pl t ot 
the 


upon 


American Piano Company is 
been a piano locat 
come, seemingly, a fixture there 
was built, J. V. Steger made every effort possible to 


this twenty-five foot Wabash Avenue front of the new 
pico Hall, but was unable to do so 

The old building that was torn down would tell much of 
the history of the development of the piano business in Chi- 
cago, but now comes the new administration, or demonstra- 
properly speaking, distribution, for here will 
be demonstrated in ar the 


mind of the average piano man, but not in the minds 


tion, r more 


unusual degree mooted question 


in the 


of those who are making the demonstration, as to whether 


three leaders can be handled in one house 


An Auspicious Opening 


The opening of Ampico Hall was made a musical feature. 


It may be 


well to give to the trade the text of the full page 
advertisement that appeared in the daily papers announcing 
the building and the installation of the 
the Knabe, the Chickering, the Rochester 
offerings to the 


This text is 


completion of 
Hamlin 


wether with the 


the 
Mason & 
producis, t Ampico in the 


piano-buying public of the Chicago territory 


as follows 

Tomorrow morning at ten o'clock, one of the greatest 
honor of a musical event in the history of 
The event is epochal and two-fold—the 
and the association, at one 


celebrations in 
Chicago will begin 
dedication of a Capitol of Music 
address, of these three pre-eminent pianos: the Mason & 
Hamlin, the Knabe, and the Chickering. The address is 
Ampico Hall, 234 South Wabash Avenue. Here will gather 


distinguished Chicagoans interested in music, come to mingle 
with you in honor of a great new service to musicians and 
music lovers. 


The Significance of This Great Event 


Heretofore, each of the famous instruments has been rep- 
resented by a separate firm. At best, an arrangement in- 
adequate in a city of the size and musical importance of 
Chicago. But now the manufacturers have associated in 
creating Ampico Hall—in size, in facilities, and in service 
worthy of Chicago. 

Never before has there been such an institution of music 
in Chicago. Think of it—here is found the culmination of 
all that America’s piano-makers have learned and dreamed 
during the hundred years and more in which they have prac- 
ticed their art. Here, in a series of salons of unrivalled mag- 
nificence, are shown pianos embodying all theories of tone 
production—all schools of craftsmanship—all periods of de- 
sign. 

All in one place—these three—the Mason & Hamlin, 
America’s most costly piano, and the choice of the musical 
elect; the Knabe, official piano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, noted the world over for its humanly sympathetic 
tone; the Chickering, America’s oldest piano, embodying the 
famous tone-free principle—the latest in piano construction. 
And, associated with them, the J. & C. Fischer, the Marshall 
& Wendell, the Brewster, the Armstrong, and the Haines 
3rothers—each, in its price class, as fine as money can buy. 


The Ampico—Supreme Reproducing 
Instrument of All Time 


When reproducing instruments are considered, one stands 
so unmistakably and unassailably above the others that there 
is no room for doubt or questions: the Ampico. Here is 
found the Ampico—the marvelous instrument of re-creation 
which veritably is the artist! Now, for the first time, you 
can hear the Ampico in the Mason & Hamlin, in the Knabe, 
and in the Chickering, side by side. You can hear Rach- 
maninoff or Rosenthal or Lhevinne play the same composi- 
tion on each of the pianos. 


SERVICE—Never Possible Before 


But even these great pianos, found now for the first time 
in one place, even they are not all. There will be service— 
and this is what service will mean at Ampico Hall: 


Ticket Bureau 

You who love concerts, recitals, the opera, will be able to 
turn to Ampico Hall for tickets at box office prices and for 
information concerning all public performances in the Metro- 
politan area. Not only that, but through a reciprocal ar- 
rangement with Ampico Hall in New York, you will be able 
to make advance reservations for any public musical per- 
formance in New York. 


Teacher-and-Pupil Bureau 


Teachers of all music—piano, vocal, instrumental—will 
be able to register at Ampico Hall free of charge, and will 
be placed in contact with pupils to whom they are especially 
adapted. In other words, our Teachers’ Bureau will be a 
clearing house which will bring the right teacher and the 
right pupil together—certainly an important service in the 
development of musical talent. In addition, Ampico Hall 
will make it possible for the most promising beginners, re- 
gardless of their financial ability, to obtain elementary in- 
struction. 

Artists’ Bureau 

In our Artists’ Bureau will be registered the names of 
hundreds of musicians in all fields of music. You who de- 
sire music, whatever the kind or occasion, will be able to 
obtain it through us. In all truth, anything from a symphony 
orchestra to a single pianist for a dance may be arranged 
through this Bureau. 


Expert Tuning for All Makes 

One of the most important services a piano merchant can 
supply is expert tuning. Ampico Hall will send only tuners 
of long experience, experts, every one, who, as far as is 
humanly possible, will put back into your piano that charm 
and richness and fullness of tone that thrilled you when it 
first poured forth its song. Ampico Hall will send tuners to 
you no matter what piano you may own. 


Open Each Evening During Celebration Week 
In order that other engagements may not prevent your at- 
tending this celebration, Ampico Hall will remain open every 
night this week until 10:00. Come in any day, at any hour, 
and learn first-hand what Ampico Hall—the Capitol of Music 
will mean to the musical life of Chicago and to you. 
Ampico Hall, 234 South Wabash Avenue. 


A Laboratory Store 


Much could be written in the description of the new Am- 
pico Hall building and the manner in which the displays are 
The interesting point, however, to the piano man, 
would be the manner in which the various makes of instru- 
ments, including the Rochester unit productions, are pre- 
sented in this building. The question of inventory can here 
be made plain to those who are following the articles in the 
MusIcaL Courter regarding the question of inventory. Here 
is a practical and open illustration of what the president of 
the American Piano Company is developing in this new field 
of piano finances. The advent of these new policies will no 
doubt in many ways stimulate the piano business in and about 
the old Piano Cross Roads of Chicago. It would be an in- 
teresting thing to gather, if it were possible, ancient piano 
history in the Old Timers, who foregathered in and about the 
old Wellington Hotel, the now Lyon & Healy corner during 


made. 


1928 


the World’s Fair when there was such an excitement as to 
the awards. 

There has been no such change as to distribution methods 
as presented itself since those days of the World’s Fair, and 
during the beginning of the development of piano manu- 
facturing in Chicago. 

The central point of Ampico Hall in Chicago, should be 
the Mecca of all piano dealers and manufacturers. The 
Rambler can say with some assurance that the president of 
the American Piano Company invites such visits. There will 
be swept away by a visit to any one of the Ampico places 
much misunderstanding that has been created through what 
we are pleased to call “piano talk,’ which is a somewhat 
sarcastic reflection upon the truthfulness of many rumors 
that are circulating. If the policies of the American Piano 
Company, which are now being demonstrated, are absorbed 
by other manufacturers and dealers, there will be a revo- 
lution as to the financial phases attached to the conduct of the 
piano trade and industry in the opinion of The Rambler. 
The fact that the door is open to any piano man to study 
these new policies both as to distribution and financing, will 
create a turn-about that will benefit the whole industry and 
trade. 
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The Rambler Offers an Explanation of 
the Series of Illuminating Articles on 
New Thoughts and Methods in Piano 
Merchandising Now Appearing 
Weekly in the Musical Courier. 


The Rambler was asked why the Musica Courier de- 
voted so much space to the American Piano Company and its 
new policies and systems at this time. This inquiry was 
rather significant. There has not much been said about the 
American Piano Company in print, and it was only after a 
full study and careful analysis of the policies and systems 
that appear as these new ideas were presented through actual 
performance that the Musica, Courter felt able to cope 
with the tremendous import that meant so much to the piano 
business, the most important in fact in the history of the 
piano. 

It has been stated by The Rambler time and again that the 
piano itself is a profit maker, but that the profits were wasted 
in impractical financial methods that allowed a waste that 
absorbed and even went over the safety mark, thus destroy- 
ing the profit that should come as a result of piano selling. 

During the hectic days of last summer when the American 
Piano Company was demonstrating the fact that people 
would buy pianos, there was revived that faith in the piano 
as a commercial possibility that had waned and become al- 
most a mirage instead of a demonstrated fact that the piano 
itself is a necessity to music, and therefore is in demand 
from the musical public. 

As the new methods of the American Piano Company are 
unfolded through actual demonstration as to the bigness, the 
broadness of the whole project, then will the other piano men 
fall in line and learn what it is to conserve capital and play 
it in various directions where waste will be stopped and 
transformed into the giving to the piano dealer or manufac- 
turer the actual use of money that now is held in abeyance 
through slow moving inventories in the piano factories, and 
the carrying of inventories that eat the head off in the re- 
tailing of pianos. 

The MusicaL Courier is devoting, and will devote much 
space to these changes that are being urged in the attitude 
of the piano man as to the handling of his finances, as to the 
cutting off of dormant dollars, and of placing those dollars 
where they will stop waste and save the profit that now goes 
into the air. 
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The Real Value of the Piano Tuner— 
What He Can Do for the Firm He 
Represents—The Tuner as an Artist 


and Mathematician. 

Too many dealers and salesmen belittle the work of the 
piano tuner. In truth, the piano mover seems to rate higher 
in the estimation of some piano men than do the tuners. The 
tuners know a lot. It looks easy to see a man tuning a 
piano, and in fact to many piano men it looks harder to see 
a mover lift a piano. It has not been so long ago, and even 
now for that matter in some sections, for piano movers to 
get more money per week than piano tuners, yet a piano 
tuner is not a workman—he is an artist. 

If any one has any ideas about the intricacies of piano 
tuning, here are a couple of paragraphs from the October 
issue of “The Tuners Journal” wherein a controversy seems 
to be flowing through the pages of the publication by some 
expert tuners who evidently delve into tone and have the 
ability to work it out in figures through the vibrations. Let 
anyone who has doubts as to the mental ability of a piano 
tuner read the following: 


All you need is A 440, and half of it, A 220, from which 
you can get all of the in-betweens by remembering the little 
number 1.0594631. Just multiply it by A 220; the result will 
be AZ 233.081. Multiply it again by this result and you get 


(Continued on page 49, preceding) 
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A Quality Leader for Over Half a Century 











C 5 BS HE approach of Election Day, November 6, brings 
ese to mind the fact that when the first A. B. Chase 
piano was built, U. S. Grant was President of the United 
States. Since that time eleven other Presidents have 
been elected and inaugurated—nine Republicans, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, 
Harding, Coolidge; and two Democrats, Cleveland and 
Wilson. Through a dozen Presidential regimes the A. B. 
Chase has constantly maintained its position as one of 
the finest pianos ever produced in this country. There is 
no instrument that carries greater appeal and prestige 
than the 
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THE DUO-ART REPRODUCING PIANO 
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IHESE great pianists and the vast majority of their 

: 4 contemporaries recommend only the Duo-Art, for 

BY it reproduces their playing with an amazing fidel- 

ity and accuracy of detail. As they play for you through the 

Duo-Art, you can distinguish every characteristic and indi- 
viduality just as you do in the concert hall 
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